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Washington 
reporting 
that  fills  in  the 
significant 


When  Washington  news  is  made 
in  open  debate  or  relea.sed  with 

official  fanfare,  it  affords  little  opportunity  IH^ 

for  reportorial  enterprise.  i<»r«nct  Sum 

When  a  reporter  goes  off  the  beaten  path 
and  develops  a  hunch  into  a  Page  One 
replate,  his  accomplishment 

stre.sses  the  fact  that  the  big  news  clothed  with  the 
greatest  public  interest  is  not  always  handed  out  on  a  platter. 

To  get  the  news  not  covered  by  routine  methods,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
maintains  in  the  nation’s  capital  its  own  staff  of  reporters.  The  largest 
Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  it  is  organized,  staffed  and 
directed  to  get  the  news  not  turned  up  by  those  preoccupied  with  fixed 
beats  and  schedules. 

The  Tribune’s  Washington  reporters  are  men  of  character  and  ability. 
They  are  backed  by  a  newspaper  which  has  no  political,  financial  or 
social  irons  in  the  fire.  Tribune  reporters  get  the  news  and  the  Tribune 
prints  it. 

Readers  know  the  difference  between  the  Washington 
reporting  they  get  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  that  which  they  got 
elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week, 
the  Tribune  has  hundreds  of  thousands  more  circulation 
than  other  Chicago  newspapers. 


fUmSHtnSI  Give  your  pa^s  the  extra  edx  that  pays  off  with 
readers  and  €uiveriisers.  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  coverage  0/  Washington  news  is  available  thru  the 
specialiieds  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Rav  Mason,  manager, 
today  for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  1 7,  and  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago  21. 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Ueyd  Nornuo 


Philip  Wirdtn 


HOW  TO  SELL 
YOUR 
ROD  PRODUCTS 


Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the  $798,753,000  spent  in  Wisconsin  for  food?  Do  sales  of  your 
product  represent  an  Important  part  of  the  $853  per  family  spent  for  food?  If  not  .  .  .  take  a 
quick  lesson  from  these  food  successes  In  Wisconsin's  only  Big  Morning  Newspaper! 


National  Food  Stores  sold  122.400  jars  of  "Win-You"  jelly  from  a  single  half-page  insertion  In 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  This  and  other  comparable  successes  is  the  reason  National  Food 

Stores  divided  equally  their  advertising  In  the  Milwaukee  papers 
In  1948. 


THERE’S  ONLY 
ONE  BIG 


MORNING 
NEWSPAPER 
IN  WISCONSIN 


•  PubHshrr’p  Statement 
March  .'ll,  IG-tG 


MILWAUKEE  SENTIIVEL 

Tht  Newspaper  Wiicomin  Grew  Up  With 

A  NIARST  NIWSPAPIR— tepresMife^  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT.  INC. 


Uncle  Ben's  Rice  opened  462  new  retail  accounts  through  an  exclu¬ 
sive  campaign  in  the  Sentinel. 


"Win-You  Jelly,"  Uncle  Ben’s  Rice.  Dairy  Dream  Cream.  Swanson 
Canned  Chicken  and  many  other  food  products  are  selling  faster 
In  Wisconsin  because  they  have-  the  advantage  of  the  powerful 
Influence  on  the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  the  I  73.688*  dally  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  305.877*  Sunday  Sentinel  reader  families. 


Dairy  Dream  Cream  secured  distribution  through  every  wholesaler 
and  every  Important  retailer  In  Wisconsin  with  only  a  2.000-line 
campaign  in  the  Sentinel. 


In  1948  advertising  In  the  Sentinel  alone  was  responsible  for  selling 
20%  of  the  entire  production  of  Swanson  Canned  Chicken  to  Wis¬ 
consin  families. 


You  too.  can  use  the  Influence  to  Increase  your  sales  in  Wisconsin, 


A  recent  survey  of  the  Sunpapers’  circulation 
showed  that  in  exactly  4,299  solid  blocks  in 
Baltimore,  every  home  is  served  by  a  Sun 
carrier!  In  thousands  of  other  blocks,  all  but  one  or 
two  homes  have  a  Sunpaper  delivered  regularly. 


This  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  how  thoroughly  the 
Sunpaper  Home  Delivery  Service  covers  this  rich 
market.  This  solid-block  circulation  indicates  how 
the  Sunpapers  saturate  this  great  city. 


So  if  you  want  your  advertising  message  read  by 
the  families  of  Baltimore,  in  their  homes,  put  it  in 
the  Sunpapers — morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


Evirything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around  The 


Daily  Cinwiation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.I.C.  Publishart  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949) 


Nttional  Representatives;  Cresmer  (k  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Frandtco  is  Lot  Angeles  e  Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker  6  Scott,  Chicago  ts  DeUoit 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


July  6,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Subject:  RAILROAD  SAFETY  IS  NO  ACCIDENT  ! 

Thirty  years  ago,  during  the  first  World  War,  a  passenger  could 
ride  the  trains  an  average  of  110  million  miles  without  fatal  accident. 

During  the  second  World  War,  his  chances  of  fatal  accident  were 
reduced  to  one  in  475  million  miles. 

In  the  year  1948,  the  chances  were  only  one  in  997  million  miles  ~ 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1949,  only  one  in  about  1,300  million  miles! 

Between  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  World  Wars,  the  chances 
of  fatal  accident  to  a  man  working  on  the  railroad  were  more  than  cut  in 
half  —  and  since  that  time,  have  been  virtually  cut  in  half  again.  The 
year  1948  was  the  safest  for  railroad  employees  ever  recorded  —  and  1949, 
so  far,  has  been  better  than  1948. 

This  excellent  and  constantly  improving  record  of  safety  o<i  the 
railroads  is  not  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  any  particular  device  or 
devices.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long-time  program  carried  out  on  a  broad 
front  —  by  railroads  and  by  railroad  men. 

Partly  it  is  due  to  improved  plant  and  equipment.  During  these 
years  the  railroads  have  invested  each  year,  on  the  average,  more  than  500 
million  dollars  in  improved  facilities  —  and  virtually  every  dollar  of  that 
expenditure  has  worked  not  only  to  increase  efficiency  but  also  to  enhance 
safety. 


But  spending  money  on  safety  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Railroads 
steadily  have  sought  safety  as  well  as  efficiency  in  establishing  and  enforc¬ 
ing  their  operating  rules  —  for  efficiency  and  safety  go  forward  together. 

And  railroads  and  railroad  men,  working  together,  have  carried  on 
a  continuous  program  of  safety  education  recognizing  that  the  greatest  of  all 
safety  devices  is  a  safe  man. 

No,  there  is  no  accident  about  the  railroad  safety  record.  It  is 
the  result  of  decades  of  investment  in  safer  facilities,  of  study  of  safer 
methods,  of  attention  to  safety  education  and  enforcement  of  rules  —  all  to  the 
end  that  American  railroads  shall  continue  to  be  the  safest  of  all  forms  of 
transportation. 
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congratulate 


The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  congratulates 
The  New  York  Times  on  its  fine  new 
modern  addition,  almost  doubling  the 
floor  space  of  its  well-known  building  at 
229  West  43rd  Street.  In  97  years  The 
Times  has  grown  through  seven  buildings. 
We  also  congratulate  The  Times  on  the 


fact  that  it  is  the  only  New  York  standard¬ 
sized  daily  newspaper  that  carried  more 
daily  advertising  in  1948  than  The  St.  Louis 
Star-Times.  Here  are  the  Media  Records 
figures  for  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and 
the  other  New  York  standard-sized  daily 
newspapers  for  1948: 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  ....  12,288,590 

New  York  World  Telegram  .  .  .  12,031,528 
New  York  Journal  American  .  .  .  11,256,808 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ....  11,244,143 

New  York  Sun . 11,116,559 

Brooklyn  Eagle .  8,248,430 

So  our  congratulations  to  The  New  York  Times  for  both  of  its  achievements. 

THE  ST.  LOmS  STIR-TIflES 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


David  Stern  Buys  N.  O.  Item 
From  Ralph  Nicholson 

Price  Approximately  $2,000,000  .  .  . 

J.  David  Stern  to  Be  Board  Chairman 


brought  up  in  one.  Before  com-  4 

ing  here,  I  looked  the  country  t 

over,  quite  literally,  to  find  the  ^  f 

community  where  I  would  want 
to  make  my  future  home. 

“In  fact,  a  national  news  M 

weekly  reported  on  one  occasion  7^  .1 

that  I  had  bought  a  newspaper  ak* 

in  Seattle,  Wash.  It  was  true 
that  Seattle  was  one  of  the  cities 
I  visited;  but  it  was  in  New  Or- 
leans  that  I  felt  I  really  found 

what  I  sought.”  - 

He  said  he  found  a  great  po-  .V  .  ^ 

tential  future  for  New  Orleans.  .48^^  *4jik* 
a  newspaper  of  reputation  with 

a  great  future  and  a  warm  hos-  Ralph  Nicholson 

pitality  from  the  people. 

“In  becoming  publisher  .  .  .  M.A.  from  Harvard.  During  the 
there  are  no  ties,  influences.  First  World  War  he  served  as 
forces,  pressures  or  angles  to  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet, 
keep  this  newspaper  from  com-  In  1920  and  1921  he  was  a 
plete  indepemience.  ...  I  have  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
made  no  deals  with  any  groups  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 
or  interests,  political  or  other-  London  and  Berlin,  and  later 
wise,  and  do  not  intend  to  make  was  on  the  local  staff  of  that 
any.”  newspaper. 

David  Stern,  who  will  be  40  From  1923  to  1925  he  was  as- 
in  September,  began  his  news-  sociated  with  Dr.  Carl  W.  Ack- 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on  erman  in  public  relations  work 
the  Camden  (N.  J. )  Courier-  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Post  during  his  college  days.  He  He  returned  to  the  newspaper 
attended  the  University  of  business  as  production  manager 
Pennsylvania  and  was  gradual-  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
ed  from  Harvard.  and  subsequently  was  general 

He  served  in  various  capaci-  manager  of  the  Japan  Adver- 
ture  Syndicate,  will  be  advisory  ties  on  his  father’s  newspapers,  tiser,  in  Tokyo;  production  man- 
Tx  including  controller  of  the  Rec-  ager  of  the  New  York  Telegram; 

ord  in  1934;  general  manager,  assistant  business  manager  of 
1938  to  1939;  vicepresident,  New  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  general 

.  -  York  Post,  1933  to  1938;  and  manager  of  the  McFadden  News 

Irving  publisher  of  the  Courier-Post  pap^s,  and  assistant  publisher 
—  1939  to  1947.  the  New  York  Mtrror. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  In  1933  Mr.  Nichj^s^,  m  I^jt- 
Army  during  the  war,  rising  to  nership  with  David  E.  Smiltey, 
the  rank  of  captain  and  becom-  acquir^  the  Tam^  Times 

ing  co-officer  in  charge  of  The 

Stors  and  Stripes’  Central  Pa-  T^mpa.  He  and  his  family  liv^ 
cifie  Edition  Tampa  until  1941.  He  is  still 

Mr.  Stern  is  the  author  of  two  co-owner  of 

i’net'^n'’T«Se°oTthe  M?.  Nid^olson  married  Miss 

ington,  a  satire  on  ffie  Arn^,  jgj^g  g  3  Harvey,  of  Phila- 

which  he  rewrote  in  Hoi  ywood  jelphia,  in  1926.  Their  elder 
last  year  for  a  Uniyersal-Inter-  daughter,  Martha  Jane,  was 

graduated  at  Wellesley  in  June 
^  of  this  year,  and  later  that 

Mr.  Stern  is  married  has  month  married  Willoby  Brooks 
a  12  year-old  son,  I^vid  Thomas  of  New  Orleans.  Their 

S’l  other  daughter,  Ann  Blayney 

to  New  Orleans  with  hiim  Nicholson,  is  still  attending  Wei- 

Before  leaving  Philadelphia  igsley  College 
l^t  week  Mr  Stern  said  he  is  Transfer  of  the  Item  to  new 
planning  to  sell  his  Haddonneld,  ownership  closes  a  chapter  and 
N.  J.,  residence  to  live  in  New  opens  another  in  one  of  the 
Orleans  permanently.  most  colorful  newspaper  his- 

Ralph  Nicholson  began  his  tories  in  American  journalism, 
newspaper  career  as  a  carrier-  The  oldest  afternoon  newspaper 
boy  on  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  in  the  South  came  into  being  on 
Item,  his  hometown.  He  solici-  July  11,  1877,  as  a  cooperative 
ted  subscriptions  and  worked  as  venture  by  a  group  of  jobless 
a  reporter  and  sports  editor  for  printers  and  writers, 
the  Item  while  attending  Earl-  Most  of  them  were  formerly 
ham  College.  He  has  a  B.A.  connected  with  the  defunct  Re¬ 
degree  from  Earlham  and  an  ( Continued  on  page  53 ) 


Ralph  Nicholson,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Item  since  1941, 
issued  the  statement  which  out¬ 
lined  transfer  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Stem,  son  of  J.  David 
Stern  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J. )  Courier- 
Post,  has  become  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  and  controlling  stock¬ 
holder.  He  controls  51%  of  the 
voting  stock.  Among  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  members  of  the 
board  will  be  business  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  area. 

J.  David  Stern,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  company. 

The  new  publisher  moved  in 
the  day  the  sale  was  announced. 

He  brought  with  him  as  his  as¬ 
sistant  George  W.  Nelson,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  co¬ 
owner  of  Food  Trade  News. 

On  taking  command.  Mr. 

Stem  said  there  will  be  no  per-  Besides  directors,  other  stock- 
sonnel  changes.  “We  have  just  holders  are  George  Chaplin, 
moved  into  the  newspaper  managing  editor  of  the  San 
which  Ralph  Nicholson  built,”  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal;  1 
Mr.  Stern  stated.  “This  is  our  Orner,  former  circulation  direc- 
announcement  that  Ralph  has  tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record; 
sold  and  that  my  associates  and  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co., 
I  have  bought  the  New  Orleans  national  advertising  representa- 
Item.”  tives  for  the  Item;  and  Jack  Lit, 

A  new  company  has  been  or-  Camden,  N.  J.  ,  ,  , . 
ganized,  he  said,  to  own  and  _  New  Orleans  stockholders  are 
operate  the  paper  Lester  F.  Alexander,  Robert  E. 

“Th-  .fofT  Craig  II.  Richard  Freeman,  Leon 

^  *  Irwin.  Jr.,  Judge  Harry  Kalod- 

S  M*-- Stern  con-  ^onte  M.  Lemann,  Albert 

your  leading  ’j  j  Newman,  A.  Q. 

S  our  hr^rH  Peterson,  ^d  Edgar  B.  Stern 

on  our  board  of  directors.  Nicholson  would  not  re- 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  the  direc-  veal  his  future  plans.  He  praised 
tors  of  the  new  Item  Company  Mr  Stem- 

Stem,”  he  said,  “is  a  suc- 
lishpr-  cessful  author  and  publisher  .  .  , 

Deutsch.  New  Orleans  attorney,  trolling  interest ...  in  the  item, 
treasurer  He  has  the  same  conception 

Other  director.!  are  Herman  S  editorial  integrity  and  news 
Kohtaever^ew  Orl^  objectivity  that  we  have  held 

broker- A  ^nd  tried  to  adhere  to  during 

oroKer,  Edgar  A.  G.  Bright,  ,  x  j  vx  ^ears 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  ^  years. 

Cotton  Exchange;  Harry  Saylor,  "Directing  the  Item  during 
former  editor  of  the  Philadel-  these  turbulent  years  has  been  a 
^ia  Record;  and  John  M.  Wis-  priceless  and  enjoyable  priv- 
wnt.  prominent  New  Orleans  Hege.” 

ottorney.  Mr.  Saylor,  now  do-  Mr.  Stern  declared;  “I  was 
'itg  some  work  with  United  Fea-  born  to  a  newspaper  family  and 


David  Stern 
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Guild  Contracts  Show 
Vacation,  Other  Gains 

By  Doris  Willens 


With  top  minimums  of  $100 
established  in  contracts  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  half  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  member¬ 
ship,  guildsmen  are  scrutinizing 
closely  their  agreements  with 
management  to  learn  what  gains 
can  be  made  in  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Already  in  effect  are  contracts 
calling  for  four-week  vacations, 
nine  full  holidays,  unlimited 
severance  pay,  10%  night  dif¬ 
ferentials,  strong  limitations  on 
economy  firings,  a  35-hour  week 
and  S5-a-day  minimums  for 
mileage. 

Contracts  Vary 

Some  contracts  give  only  one 
of  these  provisions;  others  con¬ 
tain  several.  There  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  correlation  between  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions. 

Four  week  vacations  are  now 
in  effect  on  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal,  after  25  years;  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post,  after  25  years; 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald, 
Express  and  Telegram,  after  25 
years;  Associated  Press,  after  20 
years;  Chicago  Sun-Times,  after 
20  years;  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
Union,  Leader  and  Sunday 
News,  after  20  years,  according 
to  ANG  records. 

Firmly  established  throughout 
the  country  is  the  three-week 
vacation.  Seventy-one  guild 
contracts  covering  90  papers 
provide  for  three  weeks. 

Most  generous  holiday  sched¬ 
ule  on  guild  books  is  in  the 
Lynn  ( Mass. )  Telegram-News 
contract,  which  provides  nine 
full  days  and  any  local  holidays 
the  parties  agree  on.  Eight  days 
are  given  by  the  Toronto  ( Ont. ) 
Star  and  New  York  Compass. 
The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle 
gives  six  full  days  and  five  half 
days;  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  seven  full  days  and  two 
half  days.  Seven  full  holidays 
are  called  for  in  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  San  Francisco  and  Seattle, 
the  Tacoma  ( Wash. )  News  Trib¬ 
une  and  Salem  (Mass.)  News. 

Severance  Ceilings 

Ten  newspapers,  according  to 
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an  ANG  count,  have  unlimited 
ceilings  on  severance  pay.  They 
are  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
Post  Home  News,  Compass,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  Chattanooga  (Tenn. ) 
Times,  Bakersfield  (  Calif.  ) 
Press,  Lima  (O. )  News,  and 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette. 

Aside  from  the  contracts  with 
unlimited  severance,  there  are 
26  newspaper  contracts  with  a 
30-weeks-or-over  ceiling,  includ¬ 
ing  a  50-week  top  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News.  The  re¬ 
cently-approved  Hearst  National 
Memorandum  brought  a  40- 
week  top  severance  to  11  papers 
that  previously  had  a  30-week 
ceiling. 

Highest  night  differential  in 
operation  is  lO*"; ,  and  among 
the  papers  that  have  it  are; 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Akron  (O. )  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  Boston  Record  and 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News.  Lynn 
Telegram-News  and  Youngs¬ 
town  (O. )  Vindicator.  Some  pay 
10%  of  salary;  others  10%  of 
minimums. 

Dollar  Basis 

Much  more  common  is  the  cost- 
per-shift  clause,  whereby  a  pa¬ 
per  pays  from  50  cents  to  $1  for 
each  night  shift  worked.  Thope 
papers  with  percentage  clauses 
generally  pay  either  five  or 
seven-and-a-half  percent. 

Strongest  economy-firing 
clause  won  by  the  guild  was  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  It 
provides  that  there  be  no  econ¬ 
omy  dismissals  “except  upon  the 
occurrence  of  an  emergency 
making  such  economy  neces¬ 
sary.”  and  no  dismissals  in  times 
of  reorganization  for  purposes 
of  efficiency  “except  upon  the 
occurence  of  an  extraordinary 
situation  making  such  reorgani¬ 
zation  necessary.  The  existence 
of  such  emergency  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  situation,  if  not  agreed 
by  the  guild  and  Inquirer,  shall 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.” 

The  only  other  contract  af¬ 
fecting  economy  firings  is  that 
of  the  Lynn  Telegram-News, 
which  has  one  line  stating  that 
economy  is  not  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  dismissal. 

A  number  of  papers  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  37Vfe  hour  work 
week,  and  the  new  guild  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  the  Compass 
calls  for  a  35-hour  week  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  employes. 

Mileage  Rates 

It  is  the  Compass,  too,  that 
has  a  $5-a-day  mileage  minimum 
for  a  staffer  whose  car  is  used 
on  assignment.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  have  a  $4.50  minimum.  On 
the  Sun-Times  the  $4.50  covers 
the  first  50  miles  driven  in  any 
one  day — after  that  the  staffer 
collects  6  cents  a  mile  in  addi¬ 
tion.  On  the  Daily  News,  the 
staffer  gets  his  choice  between 


$4.50  a  day  or  6  cents  a  mile. 
Allowances  of  $17.50  a  week  are 
given  by  the  San  Francisco  pa¬ 
pers,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times, 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade  and  several 
others,  guild  records  show. 

Syndicate  rights  is  a  field  the 
guild  has  yet  to  delve  into  deep¬ 
ly.  Many  contracts  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  clause  stating  that  if  edi¬ 
torial  matter  or  photographs 
produced  for  the  paper  are  sold 
for  a  profit,  the  employe  will  be 
given  some  extra  money.  More 
specific  is  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  con¬ 
tract,  which  stipulates  a  25% 
share  for  the  employe. 

The  guild  is  currently  ponder¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  payment  for 
material  produced  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  which  is  used  for  another 
enterprise  of  the  publisher,  e.g., 
a  radio  station.  One  answer  may 
be  payment  into  a  guild  fund,  a 
guild  spokesman  told  E  &  P. 

Retirement  Plans 

The  most  important  field  the 
guild  has  thus  far  been  unable 
to  penetrate  is  that  of  pension 
plans.  Publishers  have  rejected 
discussion  of  the  ANG  model  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  which  calls  for 
$175-a-month  pensions,  wholly 
financed  by  management.  The 
program  might  cost  management 
$75,000,000  a  year,  according  to 
guild  figures. 

Some  publishers  have  insti¬ 
tuted  retirement  plans  in  which 
the  guild  has  no  voice,  and  the 
best  the  guild  has  done  in  con¬ 
tracts  are  clauses  stating  that 
“the  present  plan  shall  remain 
in  effect.” 

In  general,  a  similar  situation 
holds  on  hospitalization  plans. 
The  only  places,  to  the  guild’s 
knowledge,  where  management 
pays  for  hospitalization  coverage 
for  both  employes  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  are  at  the  Scranton 
( Pa. )  Times,  Tribune  and  Scran- 
tonian.  and  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Times-Leader- 
News,  but  the  provisions  are  not 
part  of  the  guild  contracts  there. 

Many  newspapers  pay  for  hos¬ 
pitalization  plans  for  their  em¬ 
ployes.  but  the  employes  must 
pay  for  coverage  of  their  de¬ 
pendents.  Under  terms  of  the 
new  Hearst  National  Memoran¬ 
dum.  management  will  pay  for 
part  of  dependents’  coverage. 

■ 

Guild  to  Run  Column 
On  Press  Performance 

Performance  of  the  nation’s 
press  will  be  dissected  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  Guild  Reporter  column  to 
be  written  by  Dorothy  Rock¬ 
well,  retiring  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  vicepresident  and 
a  Washington  correspondent. 

Miss  Rockwell  was  selected 
after  the  recent  ANG  conven¬ 
tion  voted  for  a  column  “that 
will  expose  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  and  give  praise, 
where  due.  in  the  nation’s 
press.” 

■ 

Two  Retire 

Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc., 
hewspaper  representative,  has 
announced  the  retirement  of 
Elwyn  E.  Leslie  and  Philip  J. 
Seraphine.  Two  new  additions 
to  the  sales  staff  are  John  L. 
Sterling  of  the  New  York  News, 
and  John  C.  Davidson,  formerly 
with  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

& 


Rewards  Posted 
In  Attacks  On 
Miami  Printers 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Miami  Daily  News  are 
offering  $1,000  rewards  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilt}- 
of  assault  upon  each  of  six 
printers  working  on  the  two 
newspapers.  Rewards  total 
000. 

The  reward  offers  were  made 
in  Page  1  notices  July  10  and 
repeated  the  following  day. 

Four  of  the  printers  named  in 
the  notices  are  employed  by  the 
Herald,  and  two  on  the  News. 

Union  printers  have  been  on 
strike  against  the  Herald  since 
last  Dec.  23,  the  day  the  Herald 
management  paid  its  annual 
Christmas  bonus. 

They  have  not  been  working 
at  the  News  since  January. 

Both  papers  have  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted  publication 
through  employment  of  other 
printers.  The  Herald  is  making 
extensive  use  of  teletypesetter 
machines. 

The  notices  in  the  two  news 
papers  read  identically  with  the 
exception  of  the  names  of  the 
assaulted  printers. 

'Cowardly  Assaults'  Charged 

They  say: 

“We  make  the  above  offers 
because  of  unprovoked  and  cow¬ 
ardly  assaults  made  upon  the 
above  printers  in  an  endeavor 
to  prevent  them  from  working 
for  the  Herald  ( Daily  News) 
and  to  frighten  other  employes 

“We  shall  continue  to  offer 
like  rewards  for  these  ( and  an} 
other)  assaults  until  these  of¬ 
fenders  are  arrested  and  con¬ 
victed. 

“We  believe  in  the  free  right 
to  work  and  do  not,  and  will 
not.  condone  acts  of  terrorisii 
by  unions,  the  Klan  or  any  other 
individual  or  organization,” 

Printers  named  in  the  Herak 
reward  notice  are:  Raymond  G 
Hyde,  who  was  beaten  June  15 
E.  D.  Bratton,  attacked  June  21 
John  C.  Cornett,  attacked  Feh 
25;  Walter  T.  Anderson,  Sr.,  at 
tacked  July  6. 

The  two  News  printers  are 
Robert  Russell,  attacked  Juni 
10,  and  Maddox  A.  Watson,  at 
tacked  June  7. 

Most  of  the  attacks  have  beei 
committed  by  at  least  two  mo 
They  have  taken  place  as  thi 
men  were  homeward  bouix 
late  at  night. 

The  latest,  on  Mr.  Andersoi 
took  place  when  he  was  struci 
over  the  head  with  a  pipe  * 
he  left  a  bus  near  his  home  h 
the  residential  section. 

Union  pickets  continue  t 
walk  at  both  plants. 

■ 

'City  Desk'  Staged 

Toledo,  O.  —  “City  Desk,"  i 
three-act  comedy  of  the  new) 
room  of  a  metropolitan  dailj 
will  be  presented  for  the  fir* 
time  Aug.  4,  5  and  6  by  tbf 
University  of  Toledo  Aluffli 
Association  and  Summer  Sef 
sions.  The  play  is  by  Rich^ 
Pheatt,  former  assistant  city  « 
itor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
now  a  lecturer  in  Journalism. 

Pl^U^^RforIul^6j9V 
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d  Plane  Disaster  Kills 
13  U.  S.  Correspondents 


Died . . .  In  Line  of  Duty 


Branyan 


Colvig 


Barrows 


Gratke 


Hulen 


Heath 


Falco 


Mahoney 


Moorad 


Newton 


Werkley 


James  Branyan,  32,  Houston 
( Tex. )  Post  reporter,  was  a 
1939  graduate  of  Oglethorpe 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
started  newspapering  with  the 
Atlanta  Georgian. 

He  left  the  Georgian  after  a 
brief  term  there,  and  took  a  job 
with  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  In 
1940,  he  enlisted  in  the  army. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  INS  Atlanta  staff,  but  later 
left  again,  this  time  to  work  in 
Pampa,  Tex.,  and  then  for  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  the 'Post  18  months 
ago  as  a  police  reporter. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR 


*Has  More  Fun,  Surely, 
Than  Anybody  on  Earth  ’ 


By  Grove  Patterson. 
Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Condensed  from  a  series  of 
three  pieces  in  the  Blade, 
prompted  by  the  purchase  of  a 
weekly  in  the  nearby  village 
of  Bettsville  by  two  young  men 
just  out  of  college. 

• 

My  old  hat  is  off,  or  rather 
my  new  hat  is  off  my  old  head, 
to  those  two  young  men,  John 
James  and  Dean  McMurray. 
They  will  learn  newspapering 
the  hard  way  and  the  best  way. 
It  will  be  the  hard  way  because 
they  will  have  to  create  their 
own  payrol’.  instead  of  living 
off  someone  else,  and  it  is  the 
best  way  because  they  will  have 
to  learn,  even  if  on  a  small 
scale,  all  angles  of  the  business 
at  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
this  life  equal  to  that  of  self- 
expression.  The  capacity  for 
expression,  coupled  with  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  the  very  essence 
of  good  journalism,  if  they  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  Bettsville  and  the 
neighboring  communities  which 
their  paper  serves.  I  predict 
their  circulation  will  grow  and 
so  will  they. 

These  new  publishers  will 
soon  come  to  be  big  shots  in 
their  community,  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  one  or  the  other  will 
be  to  run  for  office. 

'No  Politics' 

I  believe  in  young  men  run¬ 
ning  for  office,  and  we  do  not 
have  enough  in  politics,  but  I 
don't  believe  in  young  editors 
doing  it.  In  every  community 
there  ought  to  be  someone  who 
can  sit  in  his  battered  old  office 
in  his  editor’s  antique  swivel 
chair  and  make  nonpartisan  re¬ 
marks  about  everything. 

There  is  no  more  useful  and 
spiritually  rewarding  job  in  any 
village  than  the  job  of  being 
editor  of  one’s  own  country 
weekly.  Usually  the  editor  is 
the  mort  influential  man  in 
town,  his  income  is  probably 
among  the  largest,  and  surely  he 
has  more  fun  than  anybody  on 
earth.  In  time,  if  he  is  a  smart 
young  man  with  a  few  ideas 
and  more  ideals,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  more  for  more  people  than 
any  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

A  country  editor  can  be  just 
about  anything  he  wants  to  be 
in  his  home  town.  If  he  has 
character,  if  he  uses  such  tal¬ 
ents  as  he  has,  there  will  come 
a  day  when  he  can  sit  behind 
his  porch  boxes  on  a  summer 
evening  and  look  back  upon  his 
life,  the  friends  he  has  married 
and  buried  in  his  columns, 
praised  and  chastised,  as  on  an 
old  fashioned  garden.  Life  will 
look  good  to  him.  for  he  will 
have  made  it  good. 


What  people  do  is  the  most 
fascinating  thing  imaginable, 
and  those  few  men  and  women, 
like  the  Bettsville  boys,  who 
have  a  seat  on  the  sidelines  and 
chronicle  the  days  of  the  strange 
humans,  are  the  luckiest  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  world.  And  who 
knows  but  some  day  the  Betts¬ 
ville  Community  Weekly  will  be 
“holding  up  a  light  against  what¬ 
ever  darkness.” 

By  the  way,  boys,  I’d  like  to 
see  a  sample  copy  of  that  paper. 
•  •  * 

I  have  been  thinking  about 
the  qualities  and  training,  the 
hopes  and  aims  and  aspirations 
of  a  young  man  who  is  giving 


Grove  Potterson 


thought  to  making  a  lifework 
out  of  the  newspaper  business. 
He  may  choose  to  call  it  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  a  trade,  if  he  doesn’t 
like  the  word  business.  It 
doesn’t  matter. 

If  he  has  been  to  college  and 
has  found  it  something  more 
than  a  chassis  for  a  football,  if 
he  has  done  some  mind  work 
and  has  taken  on  the  beginnings 
of  education,  he  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  newspaper  career 
than  he  otherwise  would  be. 
Training  in  a  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  not  necessary  for  success, 
nor  is  a  college  degree  of  any 
kind,  but  a  course  in  a  school 
of  Journalism  is  helpful. 

As  for  general  education,  a 
young  man  or  woman  is  not 
equipped  to  make  a  lifework  of 
journalism  who  doesn’t  know 
some  history,  political  science 
and  economics.  While  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  the  stock  in 
trade  for  newspaper  people,  one 
learns  to  write  by  writing.  Good 
writing  is  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  practice.  Irv  Cobb  used 
to  say  that  one  learns  to  be  a 
bricklayer  by  laying  bricks,  and 
thus  does  a  reporter  learn  to 
write. 


Journalism  in  the  best  sense 
is  not  an  ordinary  business.  Not 
on.y  does  it  partake  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  profession  of  the  law, 
teaching,  medicine,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  or  should  contain  some  of 
the  spiritual  elements  of  the 
ministry. 

Reporters  may  think  they  see 
through  people  and  often  they 
are  disillusioned  and  cynical, 
but  such  cynicism  only  reflects 
their  shallowness,  their  lack  of 
real  insight  and  deep  experience 
of  life.  There  is  good  in  every 
human  being  and  if  one  is  unable 
to  see  it,  he  is  poorly  equipped 
for  the  making  of  newspapers. 

As  at  the  threshold  of  any 
other  activity,  a  young  man  con¬ 
templating  the  newspaper  bi^i- 
ness  should  have  a  deflnite  aim. 
There  are  three  things  he  can 
do.  First,  he  can  aim  at  a  top 
executive  position  on  a  large 
paper.  Second,  he  can  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  learn  every  angle  of  the 
publishing  business,  save  his 
money,  and  in  time  hope  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  small  paper  of  his  own. 
Third,  he  can  regard  the  news¬ 
paper  office  as  a  laboratory,  a 
workshop  in  which  he  can  learn 
to  write.  And  after  he  has 
learned  to  write,  he  can  hope  to 
do  the  great  American  novel  or 
the  great  American  play  or  make 
good  as  a  magazine  writer. 

A  'Calling' 

I  say  again,  don’t  even  con¬ 
sider  going  in  for  a  newspaper 
career  as  you  would  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  money.  Go  into 
it  only  if  you  think  you  have 
something  to  say  and  want  to 
make  a  contribution  to  a  better 
society.  Business,  profession,  or 
trade — 1  say  it  is  a  calling. 

•  *  • 

There  are  two  main  require¬ 
ments  for  a  good  newspaper: 
accuracy  and  objectivity.  News¬ 
papers  will  never  be  wholly  ac¬ 
curate,  because  they  are  made 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  that 
there  will  be  mistakes.  But  no 
newspaperman  deserves  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  fellow  workers  or 
the  public  if  he  does  not  make 
constant  and  searching  effort,  at 
the  cost  of  whatever  conveni¬ 
ence,  to  check  every  statement 
in  every  news  story  for  which 
he  is  responsible. 

Objectivity  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
achievements  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  What  men  say  and  what 
they  do,  speeches  and  events,  are 
to  be  put  down  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  without  fear,  favor  or 
bias,  and  without  regard  to  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

Objectivity  First 

There  is  no  sin  so  unforgiv¬ 
able  as  the  display  of  a  lack  of 
objectivity  in  reporting.  The 
same  accuracy  and  objectivity 
demand  that  a  good  newspaper 
shall  not  suppress  the  printing 
of  a  news  story  at  the  request  of 
anyone.  News,  if  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  reporter  and  editor, 
is  worth  printing  at  all,  is  to  be 
published  without  favoritism. 
The  newspaper  is  virtually  un¬ 
der  a  contract  to  furnish  the 
news  at  a  price  per  copy,  and  in 
good  conscience  it  must  furnish 
that  news  to  the  extent  its  facili¬ 
ties  make  possible. 

While  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
duty,  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 


Prayer  Ans’wered 

Pottstown,  Pa.  —  Farmers  in 
this  area  were  so  grateful  for 
a  heavy  rainfall  they  got  last 
week  that  they  ran  a  four-col- 
umn-by-1 1-inch  ad  in  the 
Pottstown  Mercury  giving 
“Thanks  for  the  Million  Dollar 
Rain."  The  rain  ended  a  six- 
week  drought  which  ruined 
many  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  crops.'  "For  six  weeks 
we  prayed  for  the  rain,"  the 
ad  read.  “We  watched  our 
crops  burn  up. . . .  We  watched 
our  stock  search  for  morsels 
of  grass.  .  .  .  For  six  weeks 
we  suffered  with  our  fowl  os 
it  gasped  for  water  and 
breath."  It  carried  nine 
signatures. 


newspaper,  to  do  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  an  information  service  for 
its  readers,  along  with  editorial 
opinion  and  the  comments  of 
commentators.  It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  newspaper  to  make  it¬ 
self  an  institution  of  service  in 
its  community — to  promote  hu¬ 
man  welfare  by  various  means, 
by  projects  and  campaigns— 
from  swimming  lessons  and 
safety  crusades,  to  rebuilding 
burned-out  libraries  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  villages. 

■ 

Postal  Bill 
Is  In  Limbo' 
Neely  Reports 

Washington — The  Administra¬ 
tion’s  postal  rate  bill,  which 
contemplated  huge  increases  in 
second-class  and  some  other 
mailings,  is  in  a  state  of  suspen¬ 
sion — “in  limbo,”  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  Senator  Mat¬ 
thew  M.  Neely  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  subcommittee  chairman  in 
charge. 

Weeks  have  elapsed  without 
action  of  any  nature.  The  sub¬ 
committee  has  held  no  recent 
meetings,  has  none  scheduled, 
and  the  situation  hasn’t  changed 
since  Senator  Neely  served  no¬ 
tice  on  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  that  he  would  neither 
sponsor  nor  vote  for  a  measure 
carrying  the  skyrocketed  boosts 
in  second-class  rates  asked  by 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson. 

On  Mr.  Neely’s  assistance,  Mr. 
Donaldson  had  an  informal  con¬ 
ference  with  representatives  of 
publishers  to  work  out  a  "rea¬ 
sonable”  schedule.  None  coiUd 
be  achieved  and  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginian  takes  the  position  it  is  up 
to  the  government  agency  to 
develop  a  better  bill  or  suffer 
the  substitution  of  one  to  be 
drafted  by  his  committee. 

Mr.  Donaldson  has  stated^  fl>e  ^ 
amount  publishers  are  willing 
to  pay  wouldn’t  make  a  worth¬ 
while  cut  in  the  anticipated 
$500,000  deficit  of  the  depart 
ment.  Faced  with  the  Neely 
ultimatum  he  has  made  no  out¬ 
ward  move  to  speed  action. 
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‘Be  Angry,’  J.  S.  Pope 
Tells  Newspapermen 


Athens,  Ga.  —  Calling  for 
"angry”  editors  who  will  “spot 
and  cauterize  civic  germs  before 
an  infection  takes  root,”  James 
S.  Pope,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  delivered  the  20th  annual 
I^n  R.  Mellett  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  here  July  13. 

Addressing  the  University  of 
Georgia’s  Leadership  Institute, 
Mr.  Pope  spoke  in  memory  of 
the  Canton,  Ohio  newspaper- 
nian  who  was  murder^  23 
years  ago  because  of  his  cru¬ 
sade  against  gangsters  and 
racketeers. 

"I  am  convinced,”  Mr.  Pope 
said,  “that  the  good  editor — 
and  perhaps  any  good  and  use¬ 
ful  leader — has  to  wake  up 
angry  every  morning.  Not  at 
all  the  people  who  disagree  with 
him  on  the  numberless  contro¬ 
versial  topics  of  the  day;  in  that 
arena  he  must  maintain  a  tol¬ 
erant  calm.  But  he  is  not 
amused  at  all  the  charming 
chicanery  that  surrounds  him. 

Editor  Doesn't  Wait 

“He  does  not  wait  for  the 
moment  to  crusade  on  a  spec¬ 
tacular  scale.  He  does  not 
await  an  epidemic.  He  spots 
and  cauterizes  civic  germs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  enemies  it  gets 
him,  before  an  infection  takes 
root.” 

The  daily  job  of  the  editor, 
according  to  Mr.  Pope,  is  to 
reveal  the  hidden  life  of  his 
community,  which  is  “no  more 
transparent  than  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River.”  Only  chronic 
indignation,  he  insisted,  will 
drive  the  editor  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  this  “deceptive¬ 
ly  camouflaged  subterranean 
scene.” 

If  freedom  to  ornament  the 
news  with  a  12-ring  circus  had 
been  the  aim  of  the  men  who 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he 
added,  there  would  have  been 
no  sense  in  Don  Mellett  giving 
his  life  in  1926  to  protect  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

“The  gentlemen  who  adopted 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  never 
laid  eyes  on  a  comic  strip  or  a 
columnist,  and  their  only  cheese¬ 
cake  was  pastry,”  he  declared. 
“Their  naive  minds,  engrossed 
merely  with  the  creation  of  a 
free  republic,  were  quite  blank 
on  love  nests,  night  clubs,  fash¬ 
ion  models,  bathing  beauties, 
Gallup  polls,  cross-word  puzzles, 
wishing  wells.  .  .  . 

"What  are  the  fundamental  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press?  I 
doubt  if  you  could  perform  a 
greater  service  of  leadership 
thari  to  study  and  define  them, 
to  insist  that  they  are  filled. 
There  is  nothing  academic  about 
our  responsibility.  To  realize 
this  you  have  only  to  start  grad¬ 
ing  your  newspapers  for  irre¬ 
sponsibility. 

Hits  Distortion 

"A  newspaper  is  certainly  ir¬ 
responsible  if  it  refuses  to  give 
its  readers  unbiased  news;  if  it 
distorts  stories  to  reflect  a  pub- 
liAer’s  personal  whims. 

“It  is  irresponsible  if  it  sur¬ 
renders  space  to  shrieking,  in¬ 


temperate  columnists  while 
making  no  effort  to  determine 
their  fairness  or  accuracy. 

“It  is  irresponsible  if  as  a 
matter  of  policy  it  habitually 
favors  certain  names  in  the 
news  and  ignores  or  discredits 
others.  One  powerful  Eastern 
newspaper  tried  to  keep  the  late 
Frank  Knox’s  name  out  of  its 
columns  even  after  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

“A  newspaper  is  irresponsible 
if  it  does  not  carry  enough 
straight  news  to  give  its  readers 
the  basic  information  needed  by 
every  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

“It  is  certainly  irresponsible 
if  its  headlines  consistently 
stretch  and  magnify  reasonable 
news  significance  to  promote 
street  sales.  Too  many  rep¬ 
utable  papers  are  edited  with 
the  mirrors  you  see  at  carnivals, 
making  a  story  grotesquely  huge 
in  one  edition  and  shrinking  it 
to  an  emaciated  ghost  in  the 
next.” 

■ 

Law  Reiorm  Articles 
Distributed  Widely 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.  has  mailed 
to  1,500  bar  association  presi¬ 
dents,  law  school  deans,  editors 
of  legal  periodicals,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  copies  of 
“Challenge  to  the  Law,”  a  pam¬ 
phlet  containing  15  articles 
printed  recently  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

This  52-page,  pocket-size  book¬ 
let  contains  articles  written  by 
George  C.  Hull  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  staff,  after  he  had  in¬ 
terviewed  legal  authorities  and 
had  studied  background  mate¬ 
rials  on  modern  jurisprudence. 

Besides  appearing  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  the  series  has  been 
sent  out  by  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  to  member 
papers. 

Distribution  of  the  pamphlet 
is  intended  to  bring  the  study 
to  the  attention  of  legal  experts 
and  others  who  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  helping  to  accomplish  the 
reforms  of  the  law  suggested  in 
Hull’s  findings. 

Another  1,500  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  are  available  from 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin. 

■ 

Jamestown  Paper  Polls 
Readers  on  Politics 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — With  im¬ 
portant  municipal  offices  sched¬ 
uled  for  filling  at  the  November 
general  election,  the  Jamestown 
( N.  Y. )  Post-Journal  is  helping 
the  voters  express  their  po¬ 
litical  views  by  opening  its  front 
page  to  suggestions  for  the 
city's  next  mayor. 

“An  amazing  response  has 
been  received,  according  to 
L.  E.  Burdick,  news  editor. 
“We  already  have  a  file  of  sug¬ 
gestions  on  hand  that  will  give 
us  a  story  every  day  up  until 
election  time.” 


Photolith  Paper 
Project  Dropped 

Visalia,  Calif. — Abandonment 
of  plans  to  place  miniature  pho¬ 
tolith  dailies  in  towns  of  this 
area  was  announced  here  by 
Milton  Fishman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  San  Joaquin  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Lindsay  Sun,  first  of  the 
projected  five-day-a-week  pa¬ 
pers,  has  been  discontinued  and 
San  Joaquin  Community  News¬ 
papers  is  being  dissolved,  Mr. 
Fishman  told  E  &  P. 

The  Sun,  12-page  paper  on 
QVz  by  11  stock,  began  June  20 
and  was  discontinued  July  11. 
Publication  was  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  the  community  of  5,000 
failed  to  respond  to  a  daily 
paper,  Mr.  Fishman  said. 

New  Bedford  Wins 
Achievement  Plaque 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  The 
Junior  Journalists  Co.,  a  Junior 
Achievement  project  sponsored 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  has  been  adjudged  the 
best  newspaper  teen-age  insert 
in  an  adult  newspaper. 

The  insert,  the  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  weekly  school  page, 
has  won  the  top  journalistic  JA 
award,  a  plaque  to  be  held  one 
year. 

Judges  making  the  award 
were  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  White- 
law  Reid,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Col.  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  Betsy  Talbot 
Blackwell,  editor-in-chief  of 
Mademoiselle  magazine. 

Other  honors  went  to  the 
Blue  and  White  Publishing  Co. 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  best 
all-teen-age  newspaper  and  the 
Hi-Sports  Publication  of  New 
York  for  the  best  all  teen-age 
magazine. 

■ 

E.  P.  Chase,  69,  Dies; 
Was  Iowa  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C. — Edwin 
Percy  Chase.  69,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlantic  (la.) 
News-Telegraph  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1937,  and  winner  of  a 
1933  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  edi¬ 
torial,  “Where  Is  Our  Money?” 
died  here  July  9. 

He  had  operated  the  Atlantic 
paper  in  partnership  with  his 
father  from  1908  until  1927,  be¬ 
came  publisher  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  sold  his  in¬ 
terests  in  1937.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  in  1940, 
and  later  wrote  a  Washington 
column  for  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association. 

He  was  a  prominent  Iowa  Re¬ 
publican  and  was  once  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress. 

■ 

$2,000,000  Estate 

Sir  John  Malcolm  Fraser,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  London  (Eng.) 
Evening  Standard,  left  an  estate 
of  $2,239,340.  it  was  reported  in 
London.  Sir  John  also  was  a 
former  editor  of  the  St.  James 
Gazette  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Birmingham  Gazette  and 
Herald. 


City  Room  Drama 
‘Suspense*  Has 
63~Minute  Ran 

By  Kate  Tukey  Ross 

Omaha,  Neb.— We’ve  had  199,- 
468  telephone  calls  at  the  World- 
Herald  since  I  came  back  to 
work  last  February. 

I  got  the  199,469th.  It  was 
from  Mose  Gatson  Jackson  and 
it  lasted  63  minutes. 

“I’ve  got  four  gas  jets  turned 
on  and  I’m  going  to  blow  my¬ 
self  up,”  he  said.  “When  you 
hear  the  explosion  you’ll  have 
a  good  feature  story.” 

I I  signaled  Paul  Williams,  an¬ 
other  reporter,  who  got  in  on 
the  line.  He  called  our  operator 
to  have  the  call  traced.) 

“I’ve  had  the  gas  on  all  day, 
said  the  man,  “And  pretty  soon 
I’m  going  to  light  a  match.” 

He  wouldn’t  give  his  name  or 
address. 

“You  couldn’t  come  and  help 
me,”  he  insisted.  “I’m  a  Negro.” 

I  pleaded,  argued,  joked. 
Finally  he  said  his  name  was 
Mose  and  that  the  Colonial 
Hotel  knew  about  him. 

( The  other  reporter  called  the 
hotel.  They  remembered  a 
Mose  Gatson  and  said  he  was 
working  at  a  steel  company.) 

“Excuse  me  a  minute,”  said 
Mose.  “My  wife’s  trying  to  come 

I  heard  him  shooing  her  out, 
threatening  to  light  a  match. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  phone. 

(Paul  checked  the  city  direc¬ 
tory.  Dave  Barber  called  the 
steel  company.) 

“That  was  my  wife,  Mose 
told  me.  “I  wouldn’t  want  to 
hurt  her,  goodness  knows.” 

(Just  then  a  police  radio  on 
our  desk  sent  out  a  call;  “At 
181 IV^  North  Twenty  -  eighth 
Avenue — man  locked  in  house 
with  gas  jets  on.” 

(His  wife  had  called  the  po¬ 
lice  but  had  given  the  address 
unclearly.  Meanwhile  our  re¬ 
porters  had  got  Mose’s  correct 
address  on  Twenty-second  St., 
not  Twenty-eight  Ave.) 

“I’ve  been  sold  down  the 
river,’’  Mose  said.  “I’ll  try  to 
explain  death  to  you  as  I  die. 
You’ll  be  famous.  Miss  Kate.” 

(A  police  cruiser  was  pulling 
up  in  front  of  his  house.  Our 
photographer.  Buddy  Bunker, 
also  arrived  at  the  scene.) 

"Excuse  me  again,”  said  Mose. 

I  could  hear  him  shouting  at 
the  police,  driving  them  off  with 
more  threats.  He  came  back. 

"I  just  can’t  go  on.  I’ve  got 
to  light  a  match.  ’The  house  is 
surrounded.  I'm  afraid.” 

I  begged  him  not  to  light  the 
match,  not  to  fear  the  police.  ^ 

“They’re  coming  in.  I  don  t 
want  to  hurt  anybody  but  my¬ 
self,”  Mose  almost  sobbed. 

( At  this  moment  a  courageous 
nurse,  Vicki  Fairchild,  was  com¬ 
ing  in  through  the  front  door; 
Police  Patrolman  Elmer  Deman 
was  coming  in  the  back.) 

Mose  left  the  phone,  shouting 
that  he  was  going  to  light  the 
match.  I  heard  a  scuffle,  then 
Mose's  wracking  sobs. 

And  someone  hung  up  the 
phone. 
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NORTHWEST  PRESS  MEETING 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


nipuiaiion  oi  aaveriisinE  lo  meei  lor  us  uui  uiuy  lo  lauor  ^  .  ,  ...  .i, 

specific  needs.  an  entire  campaign  to  fit  a  par-  total  expenditures.  You  will 

2.  The  fact  that  more  retail  ticular  need,  but  even  to  tie  have  to  be  constantly  on  guard 

grocery  advertising  appears  in  this  down  to  individual  adver-  to  continue  in  top  position  and 
daily  newspapers  than  any  tisements.”  get  the  .ion  s  share  of  the  ad- 

other  general  medium,  which  He  cited,  as  an  example  of  dollars,  asserted  Mr. 

offers  "the  highest  possible  in-  flexibility,  a  situation  last  Oc-  t-hristensen. 

timacy  ’  for  tie-in  ads.  tober,  when  in  approximately  He  contended  there  is  still 

3.  Because  of  the  local  pres-  204  of  the  487  newspapers  carry-  room  for  improvement  in  distri- 

tige  of  newspaper  advertising  ing  the  fall  advertising  cam-  bution  of  features  through  the 
salesmen,  the  newspaper  is  in  paign.  on  one  week's  notice  paper  and  in  placement  of  ads. 
a  position  to  render  merchan-  Hills  Bros,  substituted  for  the  He  cited  one  particular  page  in 
dising  service  which  cannot  be  advertising  originally  scheduled  the  food-day  issue  of  a  daily 
equalled  by  any  other  m^ium.  one  or  two  special  ads.  that  carried  35  advertisers  in 

The  speaker  also  stressed  the  checkerboard  fashion  on  the 
Must  Weigh  Advantages  importance  of  newspaper  ad-  page. 

Answering  the  question  why  vertising  from  the  standpoint  of  “The  variety  of  advertising 
Hills  Bros,  has  stayed  with  influencing  retail  grocers.  “Hills  included  one  about  pimples,  gas 
n^ewspapers  over  the  years.  Mr.  Bros,  Coffee  advertising  always  on  your  stomach,  night  cough, 
Christensen  said:  ^  reflected  and  always  will  re-  itchy  skin,  toilet  paper,  tamales. 

No  advertiser  can  take  ad-  fleet  credit  on  the  retail  grocer,  salad  dressing,  popcorn,  and 
vantage  of  or  uti.ize  all  the  he  said.  “As  a  manufacturer,  we  even  one  for  coffee  ”  he  corn- 
methods  of  promotion  that  are  do  not  feel  that  advertising  in  mented.  “Nice  company  for 
placed  at  his  disposal,  so  when  any  way  lessens  the  retailer’s  food  advertising,  wasn’t  it?’’ 
it  comes  to  singling  out  the  one  responsibility  as  a  seller.’’ 

or  more  forms  that  are  to  be  Mr.  Christensen  stressed  the  Warning  on  Rates 

lued.  it  is  only  wmirion  sense  value  of  newspapers  maintain-  He  also  sounded  a  warning 
that  you  weigh  the  advantages  i^g  or  stepping  up  their  mer-  against  rising  rates,  stating  that 
and  costs.  chandising  service  to  help  ad-  newspapers  should  be  careful 

“When  a  decision  is  made,  vertisers  at  the  point-of-sale,  not  to  squeeze  out  “old  and  en- 
stay  with  it  long  enough  to  find  Surveys  show,  he  said,  that  70''c  thusiastic  customers”  in  their 
out  whether  you  are  right  or  of  things  people  buy  when  they  markets.  “In  the  case  of  a 
think  you  are.  If  there  is  one  go  into  a  grocery  store  are  plan-  newspaper,  it  must  be  carefully 
enterprLse  on  earth  that  a  quit-  ned  on  the  shopping  list;  the  determined.”  he  said,  “how 
ter  should  leave  alone,  it  is  ad-  other  30^^;  are  partly  impulse  much  of  the  inflationary  costs  of 
vertising.”  buying  and  partly  the  result  of  your  production  can  your  adver- 

How  well  the  company  has  suggestive  selling.  tiser  carry  and  how  much  can 

followed  this  formula  was  at-  In  order  not  to  lull  his  news-  be  passed  on  to  the  readers.” 
tested  to  by  the  speaker,  who  paper  friends  into  complacency,  Mr.  Christensen  also  cau- 
declared;  he  warned  Northwest  publish-  tioned  newspapers  to  strive  for 

"During  the  past  quarter  of  a  ers  that  other  media  are  con-  better  reproduction  of  adver- 
century,  in  which  we  have  not  stantly  trying  to  whittle  down  tisements.  He  urged  better  co- 
been  weaned  away  from  our  the  lead  held  by  newspapers  in  operation  along  the  line  from 
happily-married  newspaper  life, 
our  company  has  grown  to  be¬ 
come  the  largest  privately- 
owned  coffee  roasting  concern 
in  the  United  States;  our  prod 
uct  is  the  largest  selling  brand 
of  coffee  between  California 
and  Ohio.  We  are  the  second 
largest  manufacturer’s  brand  in 
the  country,  although  distribut¬ 
ed  in  only  a  little  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States  and  offered 
for  sale  to  only  about  half  the 
nation’s  population.” 

Mr.  Christensen  summed  up 
his  firm’s  relations  with  news¬ 
papers,  declaring  that  concen¬ 
tration  of  coverage  offered  is  a 
vital  asset  to  Hills  Bros.,  which 
is  often  thought  of  as  a  national 
advertiser,  but  actually  is  a 
regional  user  of  newspapers. 


Among  the 
women  at 
NDPA 
meeting: 
Mrs.  Irene  R. 
Bedard, 
Hibbing 
(Minn.) 
Tribune, 
Mrs.  Mabel 
Pierce, 

Fargo  (N.  D.) 

Forum; 
Miss  Maude 
Cunningham* 
Mason  City 
(Iowa) 
Globe 


FISCAL  MATTERS  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  OCCUPY  CARTOONISTS 


‘^THE  BUND  MEN  AND  THE 
ELEPHANT 


Kennedy,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 


THE  OLD  ROPE  TRICK 

Lonff.  Mi}incapolis  (Minn.l  Tribune 


OFF  HIS  HIGH  HORSE 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs'Dispatch 


Foreign  Report 

Shanghai  Reds 
Delay,  Censor 
News  Stories 

Military  censorship  by  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  in  Shanghai 
was  reported  for  the  first  time 
this  week  by  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press.  In  both 
cases,  the  dispatches  dealt  with 
Nationalist  bombing  of  the  city. 

International  News  Service 
officials  said  their  dispatches 
from  Shanghai  had  been  late 
and  delayed,  indicating  the 
Communists  were  holding  up 
messages,  but  that  to  date  they 
have  received  no  information 
of  censorship,  and  copy  has 
shown  no  censorship  markings. 

Not  Official 

AP  and  U.P.  correspondents 
reported  that  there  had  been  no 
official  announcement  by  the 
Communists  that  copy  would  be 
censored.  News  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  copies  of  dispatches  to  the 
Military  Control  Commission. 
They  are  thus  delayed  one  to 
12  hours  in  transmission,  com¬ 
munications  officials  explained. 

First  AP  dispatch  to  be  cen¬ 
sor^  was  a  July  4  story  on 
Nationalist  bombing  of  Shanghai 
radio  transmitters.  It  was  re¬ 
turned  by  mail  with  a  note  that 
the  entire  message  had  been  re¬ 
jected,  AP  said.  Officials  in 
New  York  said  that  all  dis¬ 
patches  since  that  date  have 
come  through  untouched. 

Two  U.P.  stories  mentioning 
air  raid  damage  were  stamped 
“not  permitted"  and  returned  to 
the  bureau  on  July  6. 

AP's  Shanghai  bureau  said 
previous  stories  on  Nationalist 
bombings  have  been  transmitted 
without  blue-pencilling,  and  in¬ 
ferred  from  this  that  the  cen¬ 
sorship  might  be  a  loose  one 
affecting  only  information  the 
Cormnunists  believe  touch  on 
military  security. 


There  had  been  sporadic  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Shanghai  while  the 
Nationalists  were  in  control  of 
the  city. 

*  «  * 

Kyodo  News  Agency,  Tokyo, 
has  cut  off  its  service  to  Aka- 
nata  {Red  Flag),  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Japan  Communist 
Party. 

Matsuo  Kato,  executive  editor 
of  Kyodo.  said  the  board  of 
directors  had  decided  to  suspend 
the  service  after  Akanata  failed 
to  heed  repeated  warnings  to 
stop  lifting  portions  of  Kyodo 
articles  out  of  context. 

He  said  the  result  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  distort  the  foreign 
and  domestic  news  report.  He 
added  that  the  suspension  was 
voted  without  orders  from  any 
occupation  official. 

Kyodo  services  nearly  every 
daily  in  Japan. 

«  *  * 

The  German-language  mag¬ 
azine,  Der  Weg,  published  in 
Argentina,  has  protested  the 
ban  on  its  circulation  in  Ger¬ 
many  imposed  by  U.  S.  Military 
Government,  AP  reports  from 
Berlin. 

American  officials  said  the 
protest  was  rejected  with  a 
note  that  the  magazine  had 
“violated  regulations  against 
the  spreading  of  nationalistic 
and  Nazi  ideas.” 

The  magazine  contained  a 
story  purportedly  written  by 
Otto  Skorzeny,  SS  colonel  who 
rescued  Mussolini  from  Italian 
partisans.  The  ban  was  im¬ 
posed  May  26. 

*  *  * 

Saigon,  French  Indo  China — 
Andrew  Roth,  Far  East  corre¬ 
spondent  for  The  Nation,  has 
been  refused  admission  into 
Saigon  by  French  police  because 
of  articles  he  wrote  last  year 
criticizing  French  policy  in 
Indo-China,  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported.  adding  that  two  other 
correspondents,  Walter  Briggs, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Harold  Isaacs,  Newsweek,  have 
also  been  refused  admission  re¬ 
cently. 

Nation  officials  in  New  York 


said  they  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  incident  by  Mr. 
Roth.  They  said  he  had  been 
denied  entry  into  Japan  by  the 
American  military  government 
there,  but  that  after  a  month  of 
negotiations  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  an  entry  permit  was 
obtained  for  him. 


Leaders  of  Spain’s  Falange 
Party  have  asked  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  to  end  press 
censorship.  Included  in  a  series 
of  six  social  reforms  requested 
by  the  party  spokesmen  was  the 
recommendation  that  “press 
censorship  should  cease  and  the 
Spanish  newspaperman  should 
recover  the  freedom  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,"  according  to  a  Reuters 
dispatch  from  Madrid. 

«  «  « 

The  American  press,  in  the 
past  week,  was  attacked  on  two 
fronts  by  Russia. 

Writing  in  Izvestia,  Ilya  Eh- 
renburg.  the  Soviet’s  leading 
journalist,  termed  U.  S.  journal¬ 
ism  “a  gigantic  lie,  a  swarming 
banality,  a  skyscraper  of  stu¬ 
pidity." 

Several  days  later,  at  Geneva, 
the  Soviet  Union  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  condemn 
American  and  British  news¬ 
papers  for  alleged  violation  of 
UN  resolutions  against  war¬ 
mongering  and  “false  reports.” 
The  Soviet  resolution  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  introduced  in  the  So¬ 
cial  Committee  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

Walter  Kotschnig.  represent¬ 
ing  U.  S.,  retorted  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment-controlled  Russian 
press  twists  the  news  to  suit  its 
propaganda  purposes  and  that 
“the  only  cure  for  false  report¬ 
ing  is  more  freedom.” 

The  committee  adopted  an 
American  resolution  asking  UN 
members  to  allow  into  their 
countries  correspondents  report¬ 
ing  UN  events.  The  vote  was 
15-3. 

•  «  • 

British  newspapers  were  ac¬ 
cused  this  week  of  giving  “se¬ 
lective  treatment”  in  their  cov¬ 


erage  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press  ( E  &  P. 
July  2,  p.  10).  The  report,  said 
Sir  George  Waters  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  meeting  of  journalists, 
was  a  vindication  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization  in  Britain, 
but  not  of  the  press’s  perform¬ 
ance. 

Sir  George,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor,  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  probably  establish 
a  statutory  general  council  to 
back  the  commission’s  recom- 
menaation  that  a  council  be  set 
up  to  raise  press  standards. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  P-G  Posts 
$50,000  Reward  Offer 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Post- 
Gazette  has  announced  the  of¬ 
fering  of  $50,000  in  rewards  for 
information  leading  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  10  district  murders,  in 
a  plan  similar  to  one  in  effect 
at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Each  week,  the  Post-Gazette 
will  publish  unsolved  murder 
cases  and  will  pay  $5,000  for 
clues  leading  to  a  conviction  in 
each  published  case  up  to  10. 

To  guarantee  secrecy,  code 
numbers  will  be  used  for  the 
identification  of  the  tipsters. 
Only  cases  designated  by  the 
Post-Gazette  are  included  in  the 
reward  program.  Rewards  will 
be  given  after  murder  convic¬ 
tion  in  court  and  only  after  all 
appeal  has  been  exhausted. 

An  editorial  pointed  out  the 
rewards  “are  offered  not  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  area’s  peace  officers, 
many  of  whom  have  excellent 
records  in  the  handling  of  homi¬ 
cides,  but  in  the  belief  that  if 
they  lead  to  the  solution  of 
even  one  murder,  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  will  have  been  performed.” 
■ 

Injured  Girl  Aided 

Reno,  Nev.  —  Nevadans  have 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Imogene 
Wittische,  13-year-old  California 
girl  whose  feet  were  cut  off  by 
a  motorboat.  The  Reno  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette’s  “Heart  of  Ne¬ 
vada”  Fund  received  $800  in  its 
first  four  days  and  is  continuing. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


The  Business  Is  There 


For  Those  Who  Want  It 


Purchasing  power  is  there. 
And  the  public  is  willing  to 
buy — if  the  seller  has  a  good 
product  and  knows  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

You’ve  heard  that  one  before? 
So  had  Willard  B.  Golovin,  who 
runs  an  advertising  agency  in 
New  York.  And  he  set  out  to 
prove  its  truth  to  a  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer  who  was  ready  to 
throw  in  the  towel  when  store 
buyers  started  to  clamp  down 
on  their  purchases. 

The  manufacturer  was  a 
friend,  not  a  client,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  went  something  like 
this: 

Manufacturer:  I'm  quitting 

the  business. 

Golovin:  You’re  crazy. 
Manufacturer:  I  can  get  some 
money  for  my  machinery  now, 
and  there’s  no  telling  how  far 
this  depression  will  go. 

Golovin:  You  haven’t  given 
this  thing  a  chance.  You’re  like 
thousands  of  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  had  things  their 
own  way  for  the  last  few  years. 
When  the  buyers  start  saying 
no,  you  have  no  answer.  Give 
me  48  hours  to  prove  you’re 
wrong. 

Mr.  Golovin,  who  paints  when 
he  isn’t  involved  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  project,  redesigned  the 
manufacturer’s  sandal  into  a 
modern  Grecian  affair.  He  then 
personally  visited  six  key  New 
York  stores,  armed  with  the  im¬ 
proved  product,  in  one  day. 
Four  of  them  ordered  thousands 
of  pairs  of  the  shoes. 

That  evening  31  telegrams 
were  sent  to  key  stores  across 
the  country.  Twelve  answers 
were  received  the  next  day. 
asking  for  airmail  shipment  of 
samples. 

After  the  telegrams  were  sent, 
the  Golovin  office  went  to  work 
on  a  selling  broadside  to  go  to 
5,000  prospects  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  10  p.m.,  copy  and  art 
work  had  been  assigned  and  fin¬ 
ished.  a  night  shift  typographer 
went  to  work,  and  at  midnight 
type  proofs  pasted  in  position. 
By  6  p.m.  the  following  day,  the 
broadsides  had  been  printed  and 
delivered  to  an  addressing  firm. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  ran  an  ad  on 
the  sandals  in  the  June  12  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  reported  a  sales  record  the 
following  day.  Mail  orders  and 
telephone  calls  swamped  the 
store,  and  more  sandals  were 
ordered. 

It  began  to  happen  all  over 
the  country.  L.  S.  Ayres,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  ran  an  ad,  and 
ordered  an  additional  180  pairs. 
Stern  Bros,  put  an  ad  in  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  reported  “good  response.” 
Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland,  couldn’t 
fill  mail  orders  that  came  in 
from  its  ads. 

B.  Altman,  completely  sold 
out,  finally  deferred  further  ad¬ 
vertising  until  deliveries  could 
catch  up  with  orders.  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  in  New  York,  and  J.  L. 


Hudson  in  Detroit  asked  for 
large  orders  so  they  could  run 
ads. 

Mr.  Golovin  judges  that  25 
key  ads  on  the  sandals  have 
run  already,  and  the  excitement 
hasn’t  died  down  yet. 

The  manufacturer  is,  at  the 
moment,  swimming  in  orders, 
expanding  his  plant,  hiring  new 
workers,  and  still  amazed  at 
what  a  little  elbow  grease 
can  do. 

Mr.  Golovin  has  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  proved  himself 
right. 

“You  must  have  your  story 
(product)  first,  and  then  ad¬ 
vertise  it,  advertise  it,  advertise 
it.  You’ve  got  to  reach  the 
public,  and  I’ve  always  found 
that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
through  newspaper  advertising,” 
he  said. 

“The  public  has  the  money. 
If  you  have  a  product  with  util¬ 
ity  and  style,  and  promote  it. 
the  public  will  buy  it.”  And 
you  can’t  tell  Mr.  Golovin  that 
his  statement  is  whistling  in  the 
graveyard.  He’ll  bring  out  the 
orders  for  Clix  sandals. 


American  Weekly 
Takes  Classified 


In  With  the  New 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  left,  assistant 
business  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  retiring  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club,  hands 
over  gavel  to  new  president, 
James  J.  D.  Spillan,  of  Benjamin 
Eshleman  Co.,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


Wall  Street 


Journal  Finds 
Names=News 


Western  Admats  Starts 
New  Food  Service 

Pasadena,  Calif.  —  National 
syndication  of  a  new  food  ad¬ 
vertising  mat  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  Is  announced  by 
Food  Ad  Agency,  a  division  of 
Western  Admats,  Inc.,  here. 

The  service  has  been  pre¬ 
tested  in  25  western  commun¬ 
ities,  said  Ed  Corn,  president. 
Called  “Lotta  Value,”  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  being  produced  in  Los 
Angeles  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Friedman,  food  executive. 

Western  Admats  produced  its 
first  mat  service.  Pony  Express 
Rodeo  and  Celebration  Service, 
three  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  drugs,  hardware.  Home 
of  the  Week,  and  a  western  food 
service  have  been  added. 

John  F.  Galvin,  Jr.,  former 
as.sociate  publisher,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent,  is  re¬ 
gional  representative. 


Bureau  Gives  Clues 
To  September  Sellers 

September’s  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual”  has  been  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  states  John  Giesen, 
of  the  Retail  Divis.’on,  pointing 
out  that  the  month  contains 
numerous  dramatic  selling  op¬ 
portunities. 

Among  the  most  important 
commodities  are:  millinery, 
furs,  foundation  garments, 
women’s  coats,  suits  and  dresses; 
boys’,  girls’  and  infants’  wear; 
furniture,  floor  covering,  major 
appliances. 

The  package  also  contains  a 
newspaper  advertising  case  his¬ 
tory  featuring  the  nation’s  ninth 
ranking  retail  shoe  advertiser, 
Boldrick’s  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 


The  old  newsroom  adage  that 
“names  make  news”  is  being 
confirmed  in  an  advertising 
series  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Each  ad,  usually  about  70 
lines,  carries  the  picture  of  a 
business  executive  recently  pro¬ 
moted  and  the  copy  below  the 
cut  describes  the  advancement 
and  states  that  the  individual  is 
a  regular  reader  of  the  Journal. 
Two  sentences  of  “sell”  copy  for 
space  in  the  Journal  follow.  The 
ads  usually  run  about  70  lines. 

The  Journal’s  objective  is  to 
dramatize  to  advertisers  and 
prospects  the  executive  reader- 
ship  of  the  Journal  and  to  show 
by  continuity  of  impression  that 
those  men  who  are  advancing 
in  business  are  Journal  readers. 
News-story  timeliness  is  empha¬ 
sized,  with  each  ad  appearing  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  promotion. 

Over  the  last  five  months  the 
Journal  has  featured  more  than 
60  such  promotions  in  newspap¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  and 
in  advertising  publications. 

One  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  technique  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  recent  Starch  study  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
ad  was  “noted”  by  12%  of  the 
male  readers  and  “read  most” 
(more  than  50%  of  the  copy) 
by  7%. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  5J-* 
year  publishing  history,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  issue  of  Sept.  11, 
1949,  the  American  Weekly  wiB 
open  its  pages  to  national  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  While  many 
publications,  devoted  chiefly  ts 
specific  editorial  interests  hav» 
offered  classified  advertisers  i 
national  audience,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  time  suet 
advertising  will  be  exposed  to  i 
general  magazine  audience  d 
such  size — 9,868,474  ( beginnim 
Sept.  4,  1949). 

First  indication  of  the  recqi 
tion  of  the  project,  according  b 
American  Weekly,  has  been  un-) 
usual  from  both  agencies  and 
advertisers.  Orders  have  bee 
received,  and  inquiries  haw 
been  made  from  points  as  far  li 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

Rates  have  been  set  at  $25  i 
line,  with  a  minimum  of  two 
agate  lines.  .Discounts  of  5$ 
and  10%  are  offered  for  four 
and  eight  consecutive  inse 
tions,  and  regular  agency  com¬ 
missions  allowed. 


F,  C  &  B  Names  Ablan 
To  Executive  Post 

Horacio  Ablan-Mestanza,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Screen  Corp 


of  New  York  and  well  known 
Latin -American 
newspaper  and  — 

advertising  man, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of 
the  Latin-Amer- 
ican  creative  de¬ 
partment,  and  in 
charge  of  Latin- 
American  press 
relations  for 
Foote,  Cone  & 

Belding  Inter¬ 
national. 

Mr.  Ablan  Ablan-Mestanio 
started  his  news 
paper  work  with  the  United 
Press  in  Buenos  Aires  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  the 
Argentine.  He  was  also,  at  one 
time,  foreign  news  editor  of  Lc 
Nacion  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  New  York,  he  was  Latin- 
American  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bayer  Co.,  chief  foreign 
copywriter  of  the  Vick  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.  and  foreign  advertising 
and  publicity  director  of  Re¬ 
public  Pictures. 

During  the  war  he  was  on  the 
advertising  copy  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  ol 
Inter-Amercian  Affairs. 


Club  Buys  Home 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  The  Toronto 
Women’s  Press  Club  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  with  the  purchase  of  a 
house  at  47  Wellesley  St.,  last 
week.  Possession  will  be  taken 
about  mid-August.  The  club, 
formed  in  1907,  now  has  145 
members.  Publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  ad¬ 
vanced  the  club  an  interest-free 
loan  to  make  the  purchase,  and 
gifts  have  come  from  magazines 
and  department  stores. 


Fall  Style  Showings 
Attract  150  Editors 


Fashion  editors  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  cover 
ing  an  average  of  six  showings 
a  day  this  week  as  guests  of  the 
New  York  Dress  Institute,  span 
sors  of  the  13th  semi-annual 
press  week. 

Dress  Institute  officials  esti¬ 
mated  the  attendance  at  about 
150  editors,  the  largest  number 
ever  to  gather  for  the  showings 
Press  Week  was  started  in  1943, 
and  51  editors  attended  the  in¬ 
itial  affair. 
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There's  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan  a 
marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.*  The 
Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  gives  you  speci¬ 
fic  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way 
to  maximum  sales  volume. 
Call  or  write  today  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this 
indiiidualized  service. 

’Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adja¬ 
cent  counties)  — Ohio’s  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  Ion-  cost! 


L _ 


...Prepared  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
Food  Testing  Laboratory 

A  meal  with  the  man  in  mind. ..savory  stew  with  feather-light 
dumplings.  Thousands  of  Northern  Ohio  homemakers  follow  the 
recipe  from  market  to  kitchen  to  table. ..planned  and  prepared 
in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  own  Food  Testing  Laboratory.. .under  the 
supervision  of  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson  and  her 
expert  staff.  For  the  latest  food  news  (and  food  advertising),  unusual 
recipes,  time-saving  suggestions  and  complete  home  economics 
service,  homemakers  of  all  ages  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 
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Ponting  Leaves 
Detroit  News; 
Merrill  Named 

Detroit,  Mich.  — The  Detroit 
News  has  announced  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Herbert  Ponting  as 
vicepresident  after  53  years' 
service  with  the  paper.  The  re¬ 
tirement  is  for  reasons  of  health, 
said  W.  E.  Scripps,  president. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Scripps 
announced  that  D.  R.  Merrill 
has  been  elected  to  the  board 


Ponting  Merrill 

of  directors  as  vicepresident  to 
replace  Mr.  Ponting.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  who  joined  the  News  43 
years  ago,  will  continue  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper 
and  radio  properties.  The  News 
operates  WWJ  in  the  AM,  FM 
and  TV  fields. 

Other  changes  include  the 
promotion  of  James  C.  Mont¬ 
gomery  from  business  manager 
to  assistant  general  manager, 
and  of  Edwin  K.  Wheeler  to 
business  manager.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  been  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WWJ. 

In  announcing  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Ponting,  Mr.  Scripps 
said:  “Due  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ponting  to  conserve 
his  health,  and  under  doctor’s 
orders,  I  have  lately  received 
his  resignation  as  vicepresident 
of  the  News,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  will  hereafter 
be  regarded  as  our  counselor, 
subject  to  call  whenever  nec¬ 
essary.” 

Mr.  Ponting  was  born  in  1881 
in  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  there.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1896  as  a  junior  clerk. 
He  subsequently  rose  through 
the  ranks  as  secretary  to  the 
president.  assistant  cashier, 
cashier,  auditor,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  succeeded  the 
late  Hereward  S.  Scott  in  the 
latter  post  in  1937. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  born  in  1887 
in  Wallaceburg,  Ont.  He  was 
graduated  from  Ontario  public 
schools  and  Windsor  Collegiate 
Institute.  He  came  to  the  News 
in  1906  as  bookkeeper,  then  rose 
through  the  positions  of  cashier, 
auditor,  business  manager  and 
general  manager.  He  succeeded 
to  the  latter  post  in  1944. 

Mr.  Montgomery  started  with 
the  News  in  1904  as  an  employe 
of  the  mailing  room.  He  rose  to 
become  superintendent  of  the 
mailing  room,  circulation  man 
ager  and  business  manager. 

Mr.  Wheeler  joined  Station 
WWJ  in  1937  as  advertising 
salesman.  In  1941  he  became 
manager  of  the  FM  station.  In 
1942  he  was  made  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  all  radio  and 
television  operations. 


Ken  Dyke  Joins  Y  &  R 

S.  S.  Larmon,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  apjpointment  of 
Ken  R.  Dyke  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and 
publicity.  Mr.  Dyke  was,  until 
his  resignation  a  month  ago, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  He  will  join  Y&R 
about  Aug.  1.  This  is  a  new  po¬ 
sition  in  the  agency  and  contem¬ 
plates  no  changes  in  the  PR  and 
PD.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Dyke 
was  public  relations  officer  on 
General  MacArthur's  staff.  Later 
he  was  in  charge  of  all  radio, 
press,  motion  pictures,  education 
and  religion  in  Japan. 

Early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Dyke 
had  been  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  U.  S.  Rubber,  sales 
promotion  director  of  Johns- 
Manville,  and  ad  director  of  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet. 

Gillette  with  Barclay 

Leslie  S.  Gillette  has  become 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  | 
Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Formerly 
national  sales  promotion  man-  j 
ager  of  Frankfort  Distillers  . 
Corp.,  Mr.  Gillette  will  now  be  I 
responsible  for  the  advertising  ' 
promotion  of  Corby’s  Reserve,  i 
Barclay’s  Bourbon,  Barclay’s  ■ 
Gin,  also  Royal  Canadian  and 
the  Grand  Macnish  Scotch. 

International  Activity 

Alberto  Ortega,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pan  j 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  and  at 
one  time  member  of  the  staff  of 
Donohue  &  Coe,  and  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  director  for  the 
Caribbean  area  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  International.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Ha¬ 
vana. 

Announcement  was  also  made 
of  the  appointment  of  Publicidad 
Guastella,  the  largest  Cuban  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  associate  of  F.  C.  B.  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Cuba.  The  Guastella 
agency  has  a  staff  of  62  people, 
and  handles  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  United  States  and  Cuban 
accounts. 

F.  C.  &  B.  International  has 


appointed  Bessie  Galbraith  de 
Reyes  as  regional  director  of  the 
agency  for  Mexico.  She  was 
formerly  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  H.  Steele  &  Co.,  of  Mexico 
City.  Prior  to  going  to  Mexico 
six  years  ago,  she  was  for  15 
years  on  the  copy  staff  of  several 
U.  S.  agencies,  including  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
and  the  H.  W.  Kastor  Company. 

Here  and  There 

Robert  Page  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  Heims  & 
Holzman  Advertising  agency, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Harry  Warren,  formerly  with 
Ralph  E.  Jones  Agency  in  New 
York,  has  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles  as  vicepresident  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  Crosley  Division  of 
the  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 
account. 

Ann  Gilman  has  joined  the 
Art  Department  of  Ellington  & 
Co.,  Inc.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Art  Center  School  in  Los 


Angeles  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  art  staff  of  the  May  Com¬ 
pany  there. 

MacBride  P.anton  has  joined 
the  Harry  B.  Cohen  Advertising^ 
Co.  of  New  York,  as  a  writer  on 
the  copy  staff. 

Henry  H.  Harjes  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  an 
account  executive.  He  has  beer, 
associated  with  J.  P.  Morgan  (i 
Co.  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  more  recently  was 
vicepresident  of  the  export-im¬ 
port  firm.  ’Trading  and  Shipping 
Inc. 

Richard  R.  Russell,  formerlj 
account  traffic  man,  has  beer, 
moved  up  to  an  assistant  accoun; 
executive  with  Ross  Roy,  Inc 
Detroit.  He  has  been  assignee, 
to  contact  on  automotive  ac-' 
counts. 

Collette  with  Wilder 

Charles  L.  Collette,  who  wa< 
for  17  years  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  Ferry-Hanly  Co 
( later  Wallace-Ferry-Hanly  Co.) 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  and  an  accoun: 
executive  of  Almon  Brooks  Wil¬ 
der,  Inc..  Chicago. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

I 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJitor  tnd  PuHhhtr 
^'Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Rtpresentatives 
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U.  SJNMUNML  INCOiK  W 


Treasury  Department  figures  released  this  year  show  that 
only  2,227,013  out  of  the  52,600,470  persons  filing  Federal 
income  tax  returns  have  incomes  above  S6,000.  This  small 
group  paid  over  half  of  the  nation’s  total  tax. 


Income  power  means  buying  power.  Reach  these  two 
million  special  families  and  you  are  talking  to  the  profit 
core  in  any  market  .  .  .  the  NUCLEAR  CUSTOMERS*  who 
earn  more,  buy  more  and  use  more. 


I  his  pattern  for  profit  is  no  different  in  New  York.  Sales 
success  is  dependent  to  an  amazing  degree  upon  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  heavy-buying  customers. 

Competent  research  has  proved  that  Sun  families  are 
above  average  in  income.  For  example,  in  472  high-rental 
apartment  buildings  in  Manhattan,  housing  28,017  families, 
more  of  these  families  read  Hie  Sun  than  any  otlier  wcekdav 
evening  newspaper. 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


*M  CLt:AR  CiSTOMKRS  are  the  heart  of 
your  business— your  mainstay  patrons  tchose 
steady  buyinf!  provides  a  solid  rare  of  volume 
on  which  profits  are  built. 
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New  Company 
Takes  Over 
Phoenix  Times 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — A  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  The  Arizona  Times  was 
disclosed  this  week.  The  Ari¬ 
zona  Times  Publishing  Co.  has 
succeeded  Arizona  Times,  Inc., 
as  publishers  of  the  afternoon 
daily. 

The  new  company  is  headed 
by  Herbert  J.  Knudten,  who  is 
president  of  Universal  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Irving  A.  Jennings,  Phoenix  at¬ 
torney,  had  been  president  of 
the  former  company. 

Names  of  the  new  backers 
other  than  Knudten  were  not 
disclosed.  An  announcement  by 
the  paper  stated  G.  Ben  Floyd 
would  continue  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Ralph  O.  Brown  will 
remain  as  managing  editor. 
Kirk  C.  Dunbar,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  remain  until  details 
of  the  reorganization  have  been 
effected. 

The  Times,  a  daily  since  May 
1,  1947,  was  established  by  John 
and  Anna  Boettiger.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  company,  the 
Times  stated:  “It  is  true  that 
the  Times  has  had  a  struggle. 
Struggle  is  customary  in  a  new 
enterprise." 

0  0  0 

The  Coronado  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  established  in  1912,  and  the 
Coronado  Compass,  started  in 
1946,  both  weeklies,  have  con¬ 
solidated  under  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  headed  by  Laurence  P. 
Priddy,  former  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  and  Louis  Millen, 
founder  of  the  Compass.  They 
purchased  the  Journal  from  the 
Coronado  Publishing  Co.  H.  C. 
Burkheimer  of  Glendale  ac¬ 
quired  the  Journal  on  April  1, 
1948,  and  early  this  year  turned 
it  over  to  his  son,  Robert  Burk¬ 
heimer. 

0  0  0 

The  St.  Lawrence  (N.  Y.) 
Plain  Dealer,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mason  R.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Gouverneur 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  from  Atwood 
Manley. 

•  •  • 

Fred  W.  Mitchell,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Carlsbad  (Calif.) 
Journal  for  21  Vt  years,  has  sold 
the  weekly  to  Robert  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Garland,  publishers  of  the 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  a  shopper. 

0  0  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Roberts 
of  Yakima,  Wash.,  have  pur¬ 

chased  the  weekly  Brownsville 
( Ore. )  Times  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Giles. 

0  0  0 

The  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  has  merged  with  the  Rogue 
River  Record  and  Gold  Hill 

Nugget,  weeklies.  Joe  Camp¬ 
bell,  editor  of  both  of  the  papers, 
has  joined  the  Bulletin’s  staff  as 
news  editor. 

0  0  0 

Kenneth  L.  Larson,  who  form¬ 
erly  owned  the  Mountain  Lake 
(Minn.)  Observer,  and  for  three 
years  had  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  La  Feria  (Tex.) 
News,  has  become  editor  and 


publisher  of  the  Tri-County 
Record  at  Kiel,  Wis.  Mr.  Lar¬ 
son,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bemidji  ( Minn. ) 
Daily  Pioneer,  acquired  the 
weekly  from  Martin  J.  Smith, 
editor  and  publisher  since  April, 
1944. 

*  •  * 

William  O.  Miller,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  for  two 
years  prior  to  that  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constitution  staff,  has 
bought  the  Hampton  County 
Democrat,  a  weekly  at  Hampton, 
S.  C. 

0  0  0 

The  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
and  Freeman,  98-year-old  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Northern  New  York 

Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  is 
headed  by  Publisher  Frank  E. 
Gannett.  The  Courier  and  Free¬ 
man  was  established  in  1850  by 
the  Fay  family. 

0  0  0 

The  Los  Alamos  (N.  M.) 
Skyliner,  weekly,  has  been  sold 
by  the  Southwestern  Publishing 
Co.  of  Santa  Fe  to  Lamar  V. 
Floyd  and  Martin  Black,  of  Los 
Alamos’  radio  station  KRSN, 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Brinck,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Skyliner. 

■ 

Quebec  Daily  Moves; 
Firm  Reorganized 

Quebec,  Can. — ’The  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  only  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  in  Quebec 
(iity,  moved  its  offices  and  plant 
this  week  to  St.  Sacrement 
Blvd.,  in  the  growing  St.  Malo 
business  district. 

Publisher  C.  G.  Dunn  also 
announced  that  a  “general  reor¬ 
ganization"  was  being  made  at., 
Quebec  Newspapers  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph.  Two  “important”  groups 
of  stockholders,  he  said,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Price  family  and 
J.  S.  O’Meara,  have  been  re¬ 
tired. 


New  Mexican  Daily 

Pachuca,  Mexico— The  fif¬ 
teenth  daily  of  the  Garcia- 
Valseca  newspaper  chain,  El 
Sol  de  Hidalgo,  was  born  here 
June  27.  <^ol.  Jose  Garcia- 

Valseca  Is  editor  and  president 
of  the  chain. 


PROCESS 


Slothes  mold  and  spocebond 
maintenance  time. 

Write  for  FREE  12-poge  brochure 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerton  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


1  i  LINOTYPE  1  1 
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with  the 
KELLOGG 

f  KEYBOARD* 


Hquipping  your  line-iasc  composing  machines  with 
Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  Keyboards  will  increase  your 
composing  room  efficiency  and  output  —  wilhonl  in- 
crettsing  your  piiyroll.  Type-0-\X'riter  helps  your  opera¬ 
tors  turn  out  more  work  —  easier  —  with  less  fatigue 
and  fewer  errors. 


That's  not  all  —  where  experienced  operators  are 
not  available,  Type-O-Writers  give  you  new  sources  of 
quickly-trained,  competent  help  —  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  typewriting.  In  two  weeks  they  can 
operate  Type-O-W'riter-equippcd  line-cast  machines 
passahlj  well;  in  two  months  they  are  experts. 


The  Kellogg  Typc-O-VC'i 
(4  key  arrangement  of  the 
nel  keyboard  of  Linotype 
making  line-cast  contposi- 
tion  as  east  as  typing  it 
"insures"  you  against  en>- 
ergencies  and  high  compos¬ 
ing  nM)m  costs.  That  is  wh\ 
m«>re  and  more  new  spapers, 
job  shops,  b(M)k  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  are  equip¬ 
ping  with  Type-O- Writers. 
Ciet  the  full  facts  today. 


iter  substitutes  the  efficient 
typewriter  for  the  91)  chan- 
antl  Intertype  m.ichines.  B>- 


*  Fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents 


Inquiries  invited  from 
deolers  or  manufoc* 
turers  agents  hand* 
ling  composing  room 
equipment. 


Kmoce 


SWirCHlOAKD  AND  SUAflY  COMfANT 


6650  SOUTH  CtCIRO  AVENUE  #  CHICAGO 


Pleose  send  me  complete  information  on  Kel- 
log  Type-O-Writer. 

Class  of  work  (check  which)  Q!  NEWSPAPER 
ri  BOOK  PUBLISHER  □  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
□  JOB  SHOP  □  TYPOGRAPHER 


NAME _ 

COMPANY  __ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY 

-  _ _  STATS  .. 
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Underprivileged  Children  Benefit 

When  Congressmen  Go  to  Bat 


POLITICAL  opponents  forget  their  differ¬ 
ences  when  Democrats  and  Republicans 
stage  their  annual  baseball  game  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital.  The  game  produces  some  amazing  base¬ 
ball — and  a  shower  of  dollars  for  The  Star’s 
summer  ramp  fund  for  underprivileged  children. 

Congressmen  as  well  as  native  Washingtonians 
look  to  The  Star  for  such  events — -and  for  com¬ 
plete  news  coverage  of  the  hx-al  and  world  scene. 
Advertisers  also  share  The  Star  habit,  consist¬ 


ently  investing  in  more  lineage  in  The  Star  than 
in  any  other  Washington  paper.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  who  follow  this  lead  capitalize  on  a  well- 
established  trend. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nulionally  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42n(l  St., 
NYC  17  :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicairo  11, 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertisint;  AN  HA,  Metropolitan  Croup, 
American  New.spaper  Advertisinu  Network,  Inc. 


The  evening  star  broadcasting  COMPANV  owns  and  operates  stations  WMAL.  WMAL.FM.  AND  WMAL.TV 
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Bill  Is  Tied  Up  Efficiency  Here! 

J  Chicago — The  Daily  News  has 

in  ^OnUieSS  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  its 

,,,  _  copy  desk  efficiency — and  pro- 

Washington  Congress  is  ex-  ductivity.  Several  months  ago 
pwted  to  wind  up  its  ses^on  Copy  Reader  Fred  Beyerman, 
without  enacting  the  Celler  Bill  the  Daily  News  since  De- 

which  would  prohibit  interstate  cember,  1944.  became  the  father 
corporations  —  newspapers  i  n  -  girls.  Not  to  be  topped, 

eluded— from  acquiring  the  as-  fellow  Copy  Reader  Max 
sets  of  competing  corporations  Schneider,  with  the  Daily  News 
when  the  effect  would  be  to  since  May.  1948.  fathered  twin 
lessen  competition  substantially,  boys  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
or  create  a  monopoly.  - 

The  bill  proposes  an  extension  __  i  ir  i  « «  i 

of  the  Clayton  Act.  a  statute  UaaH  AHc 
which  forbids  acquisition  of  XTtao  IVIUI 

shares  of  stock  under  the  same  |  OCil- 
circumstances.  l^Olll  1  GuJl 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  j  J ^ 

mission,  sponsor  of  the  recom-  Xll  Ir  IlliC[Cl@iprilCl 
mendation.  declares  the  objec-  Philadelphia— With  the  same 

brinlls  o^lr  ehlf'"nh“  reserved  ffignUy  wffich  marked 

i^Vorl^s  ffie  NaUonal  Aslo^ia-  announcement  a  century 

t^n  of  Manufacturers  *  The^Ul  ^  quarter  ago.  Jacob  Reed  s 
U  before  ^  Ho^e  Jufficiarv  believed  to  be  the  oldest 

«ouse  Judiciary  clothing  house  in  the  U.  S.  un¬ 
der  continuous  familv  manage- 
'Anti-Merger'  Tag  ment,  marked  its  125th  anni- 

If  it  becomes  law,  the  prohibi-  versary  recently  with  dlstinc- 


It’s  a  fact,  with  423  diversified  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich,  13-county  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  seaion,  Rockford  is  recognized  as 
high  in  sales  potential  .  .  .  ideal  for 
testing  purposes. 

Rockford  (Winnebago  County)  retail 
sales  in  1948  were  $166,295,798.00 
. . .  ABC  Retail  Zone,  $596,041,275.00. 

Yes  sir,  it’s  a  great  market! 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Horfcfarb  Krgiafrr-jRfpublif 


^  IN  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  MARKET*'^ 


THESE  2  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 

NOW  AND  Second 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO  ★  BASED  ON 


1949  A.B.C. 


FIRST :  San  Antonio  Evening  News 
SECOND:  San  Antonio  Express 
THIRD:  Other  Local  Newspaper 


The  ONLY  morning  paper,  combined  with  the  LARGEST. 
CITY. CIRCULATION  evening  paper,  gives  you  complete 
dominance  in  Son  Antonio.  In  the  48-county  morket  area 
oround  this  rich  trading  center,  the  combinotion  enjoys  o 
60%  lead  over  any  other  newspaper.  The  Sunday  Express  has 
a  lorger  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  in  this 
48-county  trading  area.  The  Evening  News  is  still  rapidly 
widening  its  home-delivered  lead  over  any  other  evening  poper 
in  Son  Antonio. 

MARKET  INFORMATION 

Sent  Air  Moil  on  Request 


♦INCLUDES  THE  LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SAN  ANIOWO 


tMLWNG  NE>N5 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
MEMBER:  LOCALLY-EDITED  GRAVURE  MAGAZINE  GROUP 


PUT  YOUR  ADS  IN 

BOTH 

OnCtf 

PER  LINE 

SUNDAY  EXPRESS  28c  PER  LINE 


MEMBER:  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  ★  A.  N.  A.  N.  ★  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 
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Folk  She  Has  Helped 
Boost  Aggie’s  Book 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Los  Angeles — You  puff  along 
in  the  wake  of  Jack  Campbell, 
managing  editor,  across  the  city 
room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
&  Express.  He's  answering 
your  last  inquiry,  which  was 
whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  keeping 
him  as  busy  as  usual. 

‘‘What  do  you  think  all  this 
is?”  growls  the  executive  who 
began  his  newspapering  50  years 
ago  last  April,  and  he  nods  the 
ever-present  cigar  toward  a 
bunch  of  typed  papers  in  his 
arms,  each  bearing  a  little  yel¬ 
low  tag. 

Mr.  W,  Meet  Aggie 

You  think  of  that  birthday 
song  the  HerEx  gang  chanted 
to  him  on  his  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  in  the  business,  and  his 
69th  birthday,  and  the  line: 


1 

cc .. 


d  vision  developments  began  with  # 

the  Los  Angeles  Times — CBS  ^  / 

outlet,  KTTV,  one  of  the  first  to 
line  up  a  show  featuring  Aggie. 

‘‘This  is  no  matter  of  news- 

paper  competition,  “Mr.  Lunt-  Dry  spell  in  Great  Britain  led 
zell  stated.  ‘‘It  is  being  done  for  to  this  page  one  item  in  the 
a  personality  and  out  of  friend-  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune'. 
ship.  We  have  held  nine  radio  ‘‘Londoners  got  orders  today  to 

- -  shows  featuring  Aggie.  There  quit  soaking  their  gardens  and 

■faniin  80,  and  12  in  reserve.”  washing  their  ars.” 

n  w  “The  possibilities  are  so  great  ■ 

this  is  too  big  for  any  one  man,”  Hot  weather  ad  in  Dunkirk- 
InDtl  added.  He  advertised  for  Predonia  (N.  Y.)  Observer: 

PHTu  help  in  Hollywood  Variety  and  “Keep  cool  with  an  electric 
in  the  Hollywood  Reporter  on  man.” 

■  O.DU  July  5,  notifying  all  publicity  ■ 

-mR  people  to  be  ready  to  repay  the  charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer: 

®  kindne^es.  “This  is  one  of  many  anecdotes 

objective  is  a  Holly-  xulley  relates.  Here  are 

m  a  few  others:  Australia  has  a 

fided.  This  time  the  film  stars  iam  ” 

H  will  gather  and  get  Aggie  Un-  surplus  of  jam.^ 

—  derwood’s  autograph,  he  pro-  „  .  ^  ...  ,  i,  .  ■ 

noseg  6  Society  wedding  described  in 


Agness  Underwood 


“A  heart  of  gold,  neath  that  amazed  at  first,  but  I  knew  money  for  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 


derwood’s  autograph,  he  pro-  „  .  ^  ...  ,  i,  .  ■ 

pQggg  6  Society  wedding  described  in 

"We  hope  to  get  a  real  crowd.  Hopewell  tVa.)  News:  her 

We  want  to  stop  downtown  father,  wore  a  dress  of  white 
traffic.”  he  said.  It  will  be  a  fit-  ® 

ting  party  to  crown  the  climb  to  hodice,  a  wfhl 

fame  of  Aggie  Underwood,  who  tUly  lace,  an  off-shoulder  be^a 
went  to  work  on  a  newspaper  of  marquisette,  the  full  skirt 
switchboard  to  get  enough  having  insets  of  lace. 


crusty  mold  what  I  did  on  each  beat.”  ings  23  years  ago.  British  Gal  Reports 

“When  he’s  acting  gruff,  it’s  There  was  a  new  HerEx  con-  ■ 

a  damned  good  bluff.’’  tract,  just  brought  in  that  day  \A7i11  T  ArrwAc  Wltn  a  XMeW  /Vngie 

But  J.  B.  T.  Campbell’s  mind  by  David  Hearst,  but  Aggie  JOnnson  Will  Xieuves  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Readers  of 

is  on  other  affairs.  hoped  it  was  not  for  too  long  a  Estate  to  Wife,  Son  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  were 

“Come  along.  I  want  you  to  period  of  time — “I  don’t  want  watfrtown  n  y _ THp  will  told  recently  how  they  and  their 

meet  someone.”  he  says,  with-  to  be  in  this  racket  all  my  ,  Hamid  R  ’lohnso’n  late  edi-  city  look  to  a  Britisher. 

out  moving  the  cigar  an  iota,  life,”  she  claims,  and  knows  you  .  nuhlisher  of  the  Water-  The  whole  thing  started  when 

Ynii  alrpad«7  hQ,r.>  Hr>  nnt  hpliciro  Ko,-  puDUsner  oi  ine  vyuier  _  ...uv.  nvfnr/l 


You  already  have  guessed  the  ^o  not  believe  her.  touin  Daily  Times  filed  for  pro-  a  young  lady  with  an  Oxford 

d^tination.  You  have  noted  Then  comes  the  business  of  .  .  estimates  the  estate  in^ex-  accent  walked  into  the  city 

the  pixie-like  woman,  short  of  cleaning  off  a  copy-deluged  f  ^20  000  nersonal  and  not  room,  told  Managing  Editor 

stature  and  alert  of  manner,  desk,  and  City  Editor  Under-  ^ver 'S12  000  rpa?tv  George  Shoals  she  wanted  to 

while  waiting  for  Jack  Camp-  wood  takes  a  double  skip  and  _  “Parmns  Farm  ”  is  spend  two  weeks  in  Rochester, 

bell  to  return  to  his  cluttered  jump  toward  a  waste  basket,  j"*®  ^n  J^n  B  John-  and  how  about  a  job.  She  was 

desk  from  his  customary  stint  tossing  sundry  papers  in  the  him  a  Miss  Pamela  Tabberer  of  Mal- 

on  the  copy  desk.  He  sits-in  un-  basket  s  direction  like  a  play-  for  ’  and  nubHsher  ”  ^  vern,  Eng.,  an  encyclopedia 

til  the  first  edition  is  on  the  ^ul  child  „  ‘  staffer,  on  a  year’s  tour  of  the 


11,  wiiu  succccMcu  ao  evil-  -  1-1  _  _ 

r  and  publisher.  vern.  Eng.,  an  encyclopedia 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Johnson,  his  ®faffer,  on  a  year  s  tour  of  the 


press,  then  returns  shortly  .  “Why  did  Gene  Fowler  do  the  to  hay  •'all  aut’omo-  United  States. 

S"!'  a„d  May,  „„tS  book  rev, aw7_  He  asked  to?  S  eriewVrv  behold  Irdl  Mr,  Shoals  | 


oaeta  a.jii.  aiiu  siays  until  “e  asneu  lu.^  .  jp^plrv  hniispholri  Bonds  Mr.  Shoals  gave  “Pam”  a  free 

3.  does  this  Hearst  Consolidated  Why?  Well,  I  helped  his  son  clithine  and  'libr^v  °  ^  ’  rein  to  tour  the  city  and  write 

dirprtnr  anH  u/hpn  hp  first  pntproH  th^i  Kuci.  CiOining  auQ  liorary.  .  .  ^  larViot  cVlii 


director  and  managing  editor,  when  he  first  entered  the  busi 


“This  is  Aggie  Underwood.” 
announces  Mr.  Campbell.  He 


a.aoh  et.tcicu  i.ie  uusi-  .phe  balance  of  the  estate  is  a  daily  column  about  what  she 

,  — .  Helpfulness  and  friendships  SX^f^^Mfs  Johnsoralid  he?  ^The  stories  were  in  the 

barges  on,  and  you  forget  to  Prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  story  as  trustees  British  idiom  and  had  a  fresh 

ask  why  she  spells  her  first  uf  ibis  amazing  woman  who  has  ’  angle  to  such  oldsters  as  the 

name  with  two  ses,  Agness.  and  from  phone  girl  to  city  «  ii  i*  TJ  J  opening  of  bathing  beaches,  life 

already  regard  her  as  “Aggie.”  editor,  a  re-check  showed.  For  DUiletlH  DOara  on  an  Indian  reservation,  amuse- 

She’s  tiny  and  yet  big.  mature  Aggie  Underwood  has  helped  Jackson.  Mich. — The  Jackson  ment  parks,  department  stores, 

and  yet  a  child  at  heart,  im-  just  about  everyone  who  has  Citizen  Patriot  has  installed  a  etc. 
mediately  likeable  yet  shrewd  been  in  the  business  in  the  Los  new  bulletin  board,  containing  ■ 

in  a  kindly  way,  you  think  as  Angeles  area.  both  news  dispatches  and  prints  «■»  w 

you  chat  about  the  book,  her  Now  everyone  wants  to  help  of  pictures.  The  board  is  lo- !  vV.  A.  Wniie  OCnoOl 
book,  “Newspaperwoman.”  ( E  Aggie  and  put  her  book  into  the  cated  in  a  niche  in  front  of  the  [  Emporia,  Kan. — One  of  three 

&P,  July  2,  page  38.)  best  seller  class.  Typical  of  this  plant  near  the  main  entrance.  1  new  elementary  schools  here 

City  Editor  for  a  Yeor  spirit  is  James  Luntzell  of  it  replaces  a  bulletin  board  that has  been  named  in  memory  of 

,  u  oo  ,  Hollywood  Pictorial  Service.  He  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  sev- 1  William  Allen  White,  late  editor 

of  started  out  to  help,  just  as  a  eral  years.  •of  the  Emporia  Gazette. 

'vork,  all  on  the  friend.  Today  he  is  involved  in  - - - — — - - - - 

ri ^®1®"  ®  movement  of  the  friends  ^  99 

city  editor.  Her  official  ap-  of  Aggie  Underwood  Vw'ht>W*i>  1 

pointrnent  was  June  23,  1948,  “it  begins  to  look  as  if  we  are 

®ofU3uy  she  has  b^n  acting  now  blazing  a  new  trial  in  book  w  /T» 

exploitation.”  Mr..Luntzell.  seen  Is  OuCC  ToO  Often 


MBAr  fo:d  E  &  P.  He  set’ up  a 

dales  than  of  hSlf.  programs.  Now  the 


-  11  o®w  author  is  booked  solid,  with 

a  ^  swell  gang,  top  nationwide  shows.  Tele- 

a  really  swell  gang,  she  re-  _ _ _ 

ports.  “Unless  you  work  with  ^  ^  ” 

never  guess  xo  REACH  EAGER  BUYERS 

how  fine  they  are.  Anv  and  ^  _ 

all  are  ready  at  all  time7  to  go  your  offer  In  an 

all  out  for  the  paper.”  ^  editor  &  publisher  Classl- 

Mrs.  Underwood  paused  to  re-  ^ed  Ad.  That's  where  eager 

ject  an  overnight  story  with  prospects  look  FIRST, 
the  explanation  that  she  did 

‘‘not  give  a  d .  for  it.  as  all  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  I 

he  wants  is  publicity.”  She  j  I 

admitted  her  knowledge  of  N.w  Y-rfc  v 

beats  and  reportorial  routine  '*  I 

enabled  her  to  locate  any  re-  Tel;  BRyant  9-3052  t 

porter  at  any  time — “they  were _ _ 


TO  REACH  EAGER  BUYERS 
describe  your  offer  in  an 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad.  That’s  where  eager 
prospects  look  FIRST. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  IB.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-3052 


Where  ^^Just  Once’’ 

Is  Once  Too  Often 

Mat  diiiiculties  disrupt  a  paper's  whole  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  schedule.  “Just  once 
in  a  while"  may  not  be  significant  in  case  of 
some  kinds  of  grief,  but  it  can  mean  a  lot  if 
dry  mats  are  going  bad.  Certifieds  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  outstanding  mot  for  fine  day  after 
day  performance. 


iud. 


ICERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockafallar  Ptaia,  Oapl.  P,  New  York  80.  N.  Y 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  July  16,  1949 


jet  jockey 


bg  Jimmy  Powers 

sports  editor^  New  York  News 


Twenty-five  yean  ago  on  hit  fint  newspaper  job,  Jimmy  Powen  tried  to 
digest  the  whole  day’s  sports  newt  in  a  600-word  pony  wire  service.. .  md 
ttili  keeps  POWERHOUSE,  his  daily  column,  a  high  compression  production  of 
news  nuggets.  Occasionally  he  lets  himself  go  on  a  tingle  subject,  and  brings 
cheen  from  the  customers.. .  One  such  occasion  appean  below,  and  represents 
another  reason  why  the  New  York  News  it  the  best  read,  as  well  as  the  most 
read,  newspaper  in  America! 


ancl  Broadway.  If  we  really  want  to  rack 
'em  up,  we  ran  turn  in  about  two  miles.” 

e  asked  about  the  phenomenon  of 
seeing  the  plane  go  by  and  then  hearing 
the  sound  trying  to  catch  up  with  it. 

ell.  if  you  are  standing  about  a  half- 
mile  awav  and  a  Panther  shoots  bv,  the 
sound  will  l)e  about  a  half-mile  behind  the 
plane.  The  speed  of  sound  varies.  It’s 
lower  in  the  summer  and  higher  in  the 
winter  when  the  air  is  cold.  I  have  gone 
more  than  760  miles  per  hour. 

*most  thrilling  experience* 

"Sometimes  in  rough  air  at  these  speeds 
it  is  like  riding  a  bucking  bronco  or  a 
speedboat  in  a  choppy  sea  with  that  sledge¬ 
hammer  effect.  But  other  days  it  is  the 
most  thrilling  experience  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  propeller  in  front.  The  noise  is 
all  behind  you  and  you  cannot  hear  it.  The 
only  distraction  is  a  slight  whir  from  the 
little  turbine  that  is  your  air-conditioner. 
It  turns  over  at  108.000  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  produces  enough  refrigeration 
to  cool  a  dozen  butcher  shops. 


A  blue  comet  went  hurtling  over  us  in 
the  clear  Long  Island  sky  as  we  stood  on 
the  runway  at  Bethpage.  The  air  was  split 
asunder  and  AFTB^R  the  jet  plane  passed 
we  heard  the  sound  .  .  .  Brrrrrrrrp  ...  It 
resembled  a  phantom  giant  ripping  a 
monstrous  sheet  of  silk. 


with  a  much  stiflTer  penalty  than  benching. 

Donnell  pointed  to  his  haberdashery . . . 
"This  is  a  G-suit.  The  '(7  is  for  gravity. 
Sitting  in  your  seat  at  the  ball  park  you  are 
exerting  1-G.  That  is  the  weight  of  your 
body.  When  you  fly  a  jet  plane  and  pull  up 
sharply,  or  make  a  tight  turn  you  can  exert 
S-Gs  or  7-Gs,  etpiivalent  to  five  times  or 
seven  times  the  weight  of  your  body. 


We  were  waiting  to  go  to  Jamaica  with 
thenewracingcommissioner,  JakeSwirbul. 
Jake  nudged  us  and  said:  "You’re  always 
writing  about  the  importance  of  physical 
condition  in  boxing  and  baseball.  You  blast 
those  athletes  who  stay  out  all  night  doing 
the  rumba  with  sweetie-pies  and  wrapping 
their  convertibles  around  palm  trees.  Why 
don’t  you  meet  one  of  these  jet  jockeys 
and  find  out  what  condition  really  is?” 

*  won’t  go  up  without  a  G-suit’ 

A  short  time  later  we  were  talking  to  a 
clean-cut,  and  clear-eyed  test  pilot  named 
Ralph  Donnell.  lie  was  busy  shedding 
what  looked  like  a  suit  of  long  green 
underwear  .  .  .  "It’s  a  G-suit,”  he  grinned. 
"I’m  getting  so  I  won’t  go  up  without  one. 
I’m  afraid  I  might  come  across  a  Piper 
Cub  or  some  other  small  traffic  and  have 
to  make  a  (piick  emergency  turn.  Funny 
things  can  happen  to  you  when  you  do  that 
at  more  than  700  miles  an  hour.” 


"To  resist  the  force  of  gravity  and  to 
keep  from  blacking  out  as  the  blood  drains 
from  your  head,  you  tighten  your  stomach 
muscles.  Without  a  G-suit  you  can  stand 
4-Gs  for  four  seconds  without  fainting.  I 
have  stood  5-Gs  for  five  seconds.  It  varies 
considerably  from  person  to  person. 


ruNMV  T»4t«4GS 
CAM  MAPPtM 
AT  lOO  MICCS 
PEI%  MOUA. 


"At  7-Gs  you  have  a  force  of  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch  pressing  against 
you  and  you  think  your  stomach  is  going 
to  be  pushed  up  against  your  backbone. 

"This  helmet,  with  all  the  trimmings — 
oxygen  mask,  foam  rubber  and  all — costs 
$200.  It  keeps  you  from  getting  your  brains 
scrambled  against  the  canopy. 

"Flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
in  rough  air,  is  just  like  getting  whacked 
on  your  bottom  with  a  sledge-hammer!” 

We  asked  Donnell  how  much  air  space 
he  needed  to  turn  a  jet  plane.  "If  I’m  not 
making  a  tight  turn, I  start  here  atBethpage, 
and  finish  the  turn  30  miles  away,  over  42d 


"WiTHOiT  that  baby  the  cockpit  would 
heat  up  to  160  degrees.  With  it,  you  are  a 
comfortable  60  to  70.  If  you  have  no 
hangover,  and  had  plenty  of  sleep,  your 
vision  is  not  impaired  and  your  reaction 
time  is  normal,  you  stand  the  G-forces 
better.  With  an  unobstructed  view  and  no 
noise,  you  sometimes  feel  you  want  to 
stay  up  there  forever.  You're  like  a 
supersonic  angel — when  you’re  in  shape. 
If  you’re  out  of  shape  you  feel  like  the 
devil — and  that’s  putting  it  mildly!” 


Donnell  is  28,  and  is  probably  in  better 
shape  than  any  major  league  ball  player 
. . .  "Physical  condition  is  so  important 
flying  a  Panther  that  if  I  take  a  few  beers, 
or  get,  say,  only  six  hours  sleep  instead  of 
eight — I  can  tell  the  difference.  And, 
brother,  when  you  dissipate  you  pay  for  it 


Circulation  now  exceeds 

Daily....  2,250,000 


PROMOTION 


Good  Economic  News 
Is  Promotion  Fodder 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


One  of  our  contemporaries 
takes  a  crack  at  the  newspapers 
for  what  the  writer  calls  a  bad 
distortion  of  curent  figures  on 
employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  point  seems  to  be 
that  recent  headlines  have 
played  up  rising  unemployment, 
although  frequently  the  stories 
under  the  headlines  have  also 
carried  the  news  of  rising  em¬ 
ployment  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
total  employment  currently  is  at 
an  all-time  high. 

It’s  a  good  point.  The  business 
reporting  in  our  newspapers  is 
not  altogether  what  it  should  be. 
But  to  take  a  crack  at  the  news¬ 
papers  for  “distorting”  this  news 
puts  Phil  Salisbury,  editor  of 
Sales  Management,  in  the  same 
pulpit  with  preachers  and  do- 
gooders  who  rant  at  the  newspa¬ 
pers  because  they  publish  crime 
news. 

Bad — and  Good 

“News  that  makes  the  head¬ 
lines,”  says  Mr.  Salisbury,  “is 
almost  always  bad  news.”  That’s 
an  awfully  strong  and  sweeping 
statement.  Without  even  look¬ 
ing,  we’ll  bet  Mr.  Salisbury  that 
there  are  as  many  headlines  re¬ 
porting  good  news  in  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  as  there  are  re¬ 
porting  bad  news. 

What  has  Mr.  Salisbury  con¬ 
cerned,  of  course,  is  that,  by 
reading  headlines  reporting  ris¬ 
ing  unemployment,  people  will 
begin  to  think  the  country  into 
a  depression.  This,  he  notes,  is 
just  what  the  Communists  want 
right  now,  and  newspapers  that 
report  unemployment  without 
giving  equal  play  to  continued 
high  employment  are  playing 
right  into  the  Communist  line. 

“The  owners  of  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  should  assert 
themselves,”  Mr.  Salisbury 
writes,  “by  insisting  that  their 
editorial  workers  present  a 
balanced  picture.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  to  print  the  bad  news; 
that  is  honest  journalism.  It  is 
dishonest  journalism  to  omit  or 
play  down  the  compensating 
good  news.” 

The  last  sentence  is  true 
enough.  But  Mr.  Salisbury  pro¬ 
duces  no  proof — and  we  doubt 
that  he  could — that  any  newspa¬ 
per  is  wilfully  omitting  or  play¬ 
ing  down  employment  news 
while  playing  up  unemployment 
news.  Mr.  Salisbury  must  re¬ 
member  that  U.  S.  newspapers 
are  journals  of  information,  not 
of  propaganda.  If  unemployment 
is  news,  as  right  now  it  is.  then 
it  naturally  gets  the  headlines. 
But  the  papers  we  read  are  also 
full  of  statements  by  responsible 
leaders  in  government  and  busi¬ 
ness.  as  well  as  reports  by  their 
own  people,  interpreting  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  bad  news  and 
showing  that  there  is  still 
enough  good  news  around  for 
our  present  prosperity  to  con¬ 
tinue. 


Forgive  the  digression.  It’s 
just  too  pat  for  people  always  to 
be  taking  a  crack  at  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  the  headlines  were 
all  sweetness  and  light,  the 
newspapers  would  be  blamed, 
as  they  have  been,  for  hiding 
the  facts  from  the  people.  There 
is  a  promotion  point  in  all  this. 

We  go  along  with  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  on  the  point  that  there  is 
too  much  good  news  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  for  us  to  be  over¬ 
ly  alarmed  by  the  little  bad 
news  that  is  creeping  into  it. 
Because  too  many  people  are 
fast  readers  and  read  only  the 
headlines,  it  is  true  that  the  im¬ 
pression  may  mount  beyond  rea¬ 
son  that  our  economic  picture  is 
turning  sour. 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity 
for  promotion  we  talked  about 
only  the  other  week — a  more 
proper  place  for  this  sort  of  stuff 
than  the  news  columns.  ’That  op¬ 
portunity,  briefly,  is  to  run  a  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  in  your 
paner  pointing  out  specifically 
today’s  economic  picture  in  your 
market.  Show  what  your  em¬ 
ployment  is — it’s  probably  high¬ 
er  than  ever.  Show  what  your 
payrolls  are,  what  your  manu¬ 
facturing  is,  what  your  retail 
sales  are,  what  your  bank  clear¬ 
ings  are,  etc.,  etc. 

In  other  words — don’t  wait  to 
get  up  a  new  market  data 
folder.  Get  your  business  fig- 
ure.s  out  right  now,  in  big.  bold 
ads.  in  broadsides,  in  mailings. 
Get  the  merchants  in  your  town, 
and  the  banks  and  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  to  do  the  same  thing.  Get 
the  facts  out  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  advertising — and  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  peo¬ 
ple  reading  only  the  headlines. 

This  is  the  kind  of  argument 
we  have  been  giving  advertisers 
for  a  long  time.  Let’s  use  it  on 
ourselves. 

Cash  Register 

Cy  Favor  makes  a  good  point 
in  his  current  “Circulation  and 
News  Promotion”  newsletter 
which  he  produces  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation; 

“In  1948  national  advertisers 
snent  an  all-time  high  of  $389,- 
261.000  for  space  used  in  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  .same  year  folks 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
paid  $1,036,287,000  for  the  55 
million  copies  of  their  favorite 
weekday  newspapers  and  48V^ 
million  Sunday  newspapers  they 
purchased.  Or.  saying  it  an¬ 
other  way,  while  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  investing  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  week  in  newspaper 
advertising  the  people  who  read 
our  newspapers  were  spending 
20  million  dollars  a  week  for  the 
new'spapers  they  read.  How 
many  newspapers  spend  three 
times  as  much  on  circulation 
promotion  as  they  do  on  national 
advertising  promotion?” 


Automotive  Facts 

Sales  of  new  passenger  cars 
in  the  Philadelphia  trading  area 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  were  slightly  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  last  year, 
when  they  were  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  in  the  same  period  the 
year  before.  This  important 
market  fact  emerges  from  the 
current  issue  of  “Philadelphia 
Automotive  Facts,”  sixth  in  a 
continuing  series  put  out  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1949, 
1948.  and  1947  are  broken  down 
for  the  20  major  business  and 
economic  areas  of  Philadelphia. 
Commercial  vehicle  figures  are 
also  provided.  ’This  is  a  useful 
study. 

In  the  Bag 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
puts  out  a  new  market  data 
folder,  “1949  Factual  Survey  of 
Northern  California  Markets.” 
Makes  the  point,  over  a  topo¬ 
graphical  map  of  the  area,  that 
“Californians  don’t  live  on 
mountain  tops.”  Provides  usual 
market  data,  as  well  as  newspa¬ 
per  circulations.  Colorfully  and 
neatly  printed  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fective  as  well  as  a  useful  pro¬ 
motion. 

’The  Call-Bulletin  also  turns 
out  a  three-month  calendar  fea¬ 
turing  a  Jimmy  Hatlo  “They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time”  cartoon. 
Handy  for  hanging  up,  this  is 
done  as  a  folder,  inside  of  which 
features  several  Hatlo  pieces. 
Back  cover  carries  a  plug.  “You 
saw  it  first  in  the  Call-Bulletin.” 
Recalls  that  the  old  Call  gave 
Hatlo  his  start  many  years  ago. 
A  good  promotion. 

Chatham  (Ont. )  Daily  News 
sends  out  a  reprint  telling  the 
story  of  its  six-block  $650,000 
Memorial  Community  Center, 
with  an  explanatory  memo  that 
the  paper  had  the  role  of  put¬ 
ting  the  civic  idea  over.  ’This 
could  have  been  done,  of  course, 
only  because  the  paper  has  the 
goodwill  of  its  community.  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  the  argument  goes, 
find  that  this  goodwill  pays  off. 
A  simple  but  effective  promo¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
house  magazines  to  hit  our  desk 
is  the  McClatchy  Newspapers' 
“Bee  Lines,”  a  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  and  illustrated  book.  Covers 
McClatchy  family  activities  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee,  and  the  Fresno  Bee. 
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Good  Neighbors 

A  week’s  vocation  in  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  paid  for  in  full  by  the 
Prescott  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  offered  to  the  winner  of  the 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune’s  current 
“Good  Neighbor”  contest.  Read¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  write  letters 
telling  why  their  neighbors  are 
the  best;  the  neighbor  about 
whom  the  letter  is  written  wins 
the  vacation.  Prescott  benefits 
from  the  publicity  its  vacation 
facilities  will  receive  during  the 
contest.  Publisher  Charles  A. 
Mitten  believes  the  Tribune  can 
encourage  good  neighborliness, 
boost  reader  interest  and  cir¬ 
culation. 


Food  Ads 

“Good  Things  to  Eat”  Is  the 
title  of  a  recently-inaugurated 
New  York  Times  column.  Car¬ 
rying  both  product  and  store 
advertising,  it  has  a  format  de¬ 
signed  for  quick  identification 
of  the  product,  company  name, 
address  and  telephone  number. 


Traffic  Gome 

A  cardboard  chart  with  brass 
spinners,  which  can  be  used  as 
a  game  by  children  and  adults, 
and  which  tests  knowledge  of 
traffic  rules,  was  recently  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  articles,  “Gambling 
With  Death.” 
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at  those  Buffolonions 
with  Money  to  Travel . . . 
Use  the  Courier-Express 

The  Courier-Elxpress  is  Buffalo’s 
travel  medium.  In  1948  it  carried 
59^0  of  all  travel  advertising  in 
the  territory.  Five  tours  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  the  Courier-Express  last 
year  were  sold  out  to  their  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  3,300  partici¬ 
pants  at  a  cost  of  $131,000.  If  you 
want  to  sell  the  type  of  folks  with 
income  to  travel  .  .  .  you  can 
do  it  more  economically  in  the 
Courier-Elxpress. 

Your  dollar  in  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  buys  greater  impact  on  the 
families  with  money  to  spend. 


Wo»«*rn  New  York’s 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Nowipaper  ' 
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For  Greater  Safety  in  Steelmaking 


Newspaper  editors  and  reporters  have  always  been 
in  the  forefront  in  campaigns  for  public  safety. 

Sudden  disasters  of  course  are  always  news 
and  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  improved 
measures. 

The  press,  however,  has  not  waited  for  sensa¬ 
tional  events  to  point  the  moral,  but  consistently 
has  worked  for  public  safety  practices  in  the 
home,  on  transportation  lines,  on  the  highway, 
and  in  industry.  So,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  an 
unusual  safety  award  which  has  come  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  19-year  history  of  the 
National  Safety  Council’s  contests,  four  Beth¬ 
lehem  plants  last  year  took  the  first  four  places 
in  the  Metals  Section  safety  competition. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y.,  and  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  plants  were  the 
winners  in  that  order.  Altogether,  these  four 
plants  reduced  their  average  of  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents  by  33%  over  the  prior  year.  This  record 
was  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  company 
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was  making  an  all-time  high  in  steel  production. 

The  entire  steel  industry  has  made  notable 
strides  in  safety  of  operations  during  the  past  20 
years.  This  has  been  accomplished  through  care¬ 
ful  engineering  of  each  operation,  through  the 
reduction  of  much  of  the  heavy  work,  intensive 
training,  and  other  methods.  In  addition  to  a 
safety  staff  at  headquarters,  each  of  our  plants 
has  a  staff  assigned  to  this  subject,  and  safety  is 
the  prime  concern  of  each  general  manager. 

Feature  Story  Available 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  feature  story  with 
photographs,  showing  how  this  work  is  carried 
on,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it.  Or,  we  can 
provide  photographs  and  data  for  any  of  your 
writers  who  may  be  assigned.  Address  Publica¬ 
tions  Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Alaska  Journalism; 
Hard  Socks,  High  Costs 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Hard-hitting  edi¬ 
torials  and  high  prices  are  two 
characteristics  of  Alaskan  jour¬ 
nalism  today, 

accord  ing  to  - 

William  Strand, 
former  Chicago 
Tribune  Wash 
ington  c  o  r  r  e- 
spondent,  who 
for  the  past 
year  has  been 
editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily 
News  -  Miner,  a 
six-day  evening 
paper. 

As  a  37-year-old  editor, 
trained  in  give-and-take  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  has  earned  his 
“spurs”  as  a  newspaperman  who 
went  to  Alaska  on  assignment 
and  stayed  to  become  editor  of 
one  of  the  Territory’s  six 
dailies.  He  stopped  over  here 
recently  while  on  a  business 
trip. 

Circulation:  3.S00  Daily 

Fairbanks,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  Alaskan  Highway,  is  a  fast 
growing  community  of  7,500 
people.  It  is  expected  to  mush¬ 
room  to  10.000  population  be 
cause  of  the  big  construction 
program  under  way  to  expand 
military  installations  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  News-Miner,  owned  by 
80-year-old  A.  E.  ( Cap )  Lathrop. 
pioneer  Alaskan  investor  and 
Republican  leader,  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  over  3.500.  It  rep 
resents  a  merger  with  the  old 
Fairbanks  News,  founded  in 
1903.  Its  competition  is  a  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  of  opposite  political 
faith,  Jessen's  Weekly. 

The  News  Miner  averages 
eight  pages  daily,  published  by 
a  staff  of  23  employes,  including 
two  pressmen,  a  stereotyper,  six 
printers,  three  reporters,  two 
editors  and  an  advertising  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Paper  Sells  for  10c 

Newsprint  costs  $156  a  ton 
deliver^  in  Fairbanks.  Jour¬ 
neymen  printers  and  pressmen 
are  paid  $2.50  an  hour  for  a 
40-hour  week  and  time  and  a 
half  overtime  for  an  average 
work  week  of  50  hours.  Other 
costs  are  in  proportion  to  high 
prices  paid  in  that  country. 

The  News-Miner's  single  copy 
price  is  10  cents;  $2.25  a  month, 
home  delivered,  and  $15  a  year 
by  mail.  Bulk  of  the  paper's 
circulation  is  newsstand  sales. 

Gets  AP  Report 

Seattle  papers  arrive  by  plane 
on  the  same  day  of  publication. 

The  News-Miner  receives  the 
report  of  the  Associated  Press 
two  hours  every  day.  via  tele¬ 
type  over  facilities  operated  by 
the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

“We  open  up  with  a  half-hour 
of  sports  news,  then  about  an 
hour  later  we  get  one  hour  of 
general  news  and  shortly  before 
noon,  a  half-hour  report  of  late 


news."  said  Mr.  Strand.  “We 
are  five  hours  behind  the  East 
Coast  in  time,  so  our  afternoon 
paper,  which  goes  to  press  at 
2  p.m.  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
Eastern  morning  paper  as  far  as 
late  news  is  concerned.” 

Feature  Local  News 

The  News-Miner  devotes  itself 
primarily  to  local  news  because. 
Mr.  Strand  said,  “Alaskans  are 
damned  interested  in  Alaska.” 

Under  a  system  worked  out 
school  authorities,  boys  who  sell 
Seattle  papers  on  the  streets  in 
the  morning  attend  school  in 
the  afternoon.  News-Miner 
street  salesmen  and  carriers  go 
to  school  in  the  morning  and 
handle  the  paper  in  the  after¬ 
noon  When  asked  about  “fron¬ 
tier  journalism,”  Mr.  Strand 
hastened  to  explain  that  Al¬ 
askans  are  hearty  people  who 
take  politics  seriously,  but  they 
don’t  consider  themselves  “fron¬ 
tiersmen.” 

“We  live  about  the  same  as 
you  people  in  the  States."  he 
said. 

Native  of  Chicago 

Mr.  Strand,  born  in  Chicago 
and  raised  in  St.  Louis,  has 
been  in  newspaper  work  for  10 
years.  He  began  with  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  later 
joining  the  Tribune,  where  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  later  served 
as  a  war  correspondent. 

His  daughter  attends  the  Uni 
versity  of  Alaska  near  Fair¬ 
banks.  The  Strands  live  in  an 
apartment  over  the  News-Miner 
offices. 

“No  buses  or  'L'  trains  to  ride 
to  get  to  work,”  he  observed. 

Three  other  members  of  the 
“team”  on  the  News-Miner  are 
George  F.  Newton,  advertising 
and  circulation  manager;  Georg 
Nelson  Meyers,  former  editor  of 
the  European  edition  of  Yank. 
news  editor,  and  Del  Dreyfus, 
foreman  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  including  a  profitable 
job  printing  plant. 

Notes  on  Alaska 

Some  observations  on  Alaskan 
journalism,  as  jotted  down  by 
Florence  Millsaps,  E  &  P's  Port 
land.  Ore.  correspondent,  on  a 
recent  tour  of  the  territory: 

Local  newspapers  sell  for  a 
dime  a  copy,  while  fat  Sunday 
papers  with  colored  comics  and 
magazine  section  from  Seattle 
and  Portland  bring  50  or  60 
cents.  None  of  the  Alaska  news¬ 
papers  print  colored  comics  and 
few  have  a  Sunday  edition. 

0mm 

There  are  no  rotary  presses  in 
Alaska  because  there  is  no  paper 
with  as  much  as  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Anchorage  Times  uses 
a  flat  bed  Goss  web  perfecting 
press. 

m  m  m  \ 

All  Alaskan  newspapers  are 
plugging  for  statehood.  Bob 
Atwood,  in  Anchorage,  calls  his 
Sunday-only  paper  the  49th 


Both  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
News  and  the  Ketchikan  Chron¬ 
icle  publish  six  days  a  week. 
Both  papers  have  a  circulation 
crowding  2,000.  The  town  is 
small  enough  to  permit  the  re 
spective  editors  to  indulge  in 
old-fashioned  editorial  pot  shots 
at  each  other.  The  News, 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  1933. 
became  daily  in  1945.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sid  D.  Charles  and 
his  son,  Paul.  The  Chronicle 
is  run  by  William  L.  Baker,  who 
used  to  carry  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  in  Albany,  Ore. 
The  Chronicle  has  its  own 
photo-engraving  department. 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  is  pub 
lished  by  a  woman  in  a  town 
where  they  have  had  a  woman 
mayor  and  have  a  woman  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  legislature. 
The  publisher  is  Mrs.  Lew  Wil¬ 
liams,  wife  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska.  The  Sentinel  is  print 
ed  on  the  old  Campbell  press 
that  was  packed  into  Douglas  in 
gold  rush  days.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  known  as  “Winnie”  to  the 
townspeople  and  acts  as  society 
editor,  reporter,  compositor,  as¬ 
sistant  pressman,  mailer  and 
janitor. 

The  Juneau  Empire,  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  runs  eight  pages 
and  is  printed  on  a  Duplex  press 
\)f  uncertain  vintage.  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  is  Mrs.  Helen 
Troy  Monsen,  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  late  former  owner, 
John  W.  Troy,  who  was  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  territory. 

m  m  m 

The  Alaska  Press.  Sunday 
only,  is  also  run  by  a  woman, 
Dorothy  Haley  Pegues. 

«  «  * 

Most  of  the  100,000  lottery 
tickets  on  the  annual  ice  break 

are  printed  in  Anchorage.  The 

Anchorage  Times  is  contesting 
the  post  office  ruling  which  for¬ 
bids  the  mailing  of  papers  in 
which  the  results  of  that  lottery 
— one  of  the  biggest  single  news 
items  of  a  year — are  published. 
■ 

Microfilm  Installed 

Florence,  S.  C.  —  The  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News  has  installed 
microfilm  equipment.  Files  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1949  have 
been  completed.  When  the  en¬ 
tire  file  is  finished,  the  bound 
volumes  will  be  given  to  the 
public  library  here. 
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RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


lyi;  AS:OCIATED  PRESS 
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A  Swill  Idea? 

Dayton,  O. — Even  the  best 
of  cooks  have  recipes  go  sour! 

The  Journal  Herald  carries 
a  woman's  page  feature, 
"Cook's  Corner."  Readers  sub¬ 
mit  favorite  recipes  and  re¬ 
ceive  theater  tickets  for  oil 
published.  A  picture  of  the 
cook  also  is  carried. 

But  the  other  day  o  picture 
showed  a  housewife  dumping 
the  contents  of  a  cook-pot  in¬ 
to  a  garbage  pail.  The  recipe 
reod: 

"Editor's  note:  Today's 

recipe  for  Tomato  Surprise 
Supreme  will  not  be  printed." 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Plans  Historical  Issue 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  is  planning  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  to  be  called  ‘"The 
Dallas  Story,”  spotlighting  the 
city’s  history  of  the  last  50 
years. 

Daily  front-page  boxes,  ex¬ 
cerpting  stories  from  old  issues 
of  the  newspaper,  are  promot¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  edition. 

Also,  the  Times  Herald  has 
announced  a  contest  of  Dallas 
Pioneer  Awards  for  the  citizens 
who  have  resided  longest  in  the 
city.  Cash  prizes  of  $175  will 
go  to  the  three  winners. 
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June  2,  1949 


Mr*  Janes  Gannon, 
Advertising  Display  Manager, 
The  MIRROR, 

Los  Angeles,  California* 


Dear  Mr*  Gannon: 

I  vish  to  express  ny  appreoiation  for  the  splendid  oo-operation 
that  The  MIRROR  Staff  has  shown  in  the  handling  and  preparation 
of  our  copy* 

I  thotaght  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  result  of 
the  double-truck  Free  Home  Trial  Demonstration  promotion  that 
we  ran  April  27th*  on  the  Admiral  Television  Consolette* 

We  have  never  experienced  anything  like  the  tremendous  results 
that  we  received  from  this  MIRROR  Circulation.  The  total  sales 
attributed  to  The  MIRROR  copy  totaled  134  units,  making  a  total 
of  $459000*00  in  sales*  These  results  were  achieved  at  a  space 
cost  of  only  $330*00* 

Our  continued  satisfaction  in  using  this  medium  will  be  reflected 
in  the  bulk  amount  of  copy  that  we  have  allocated  in  our  advertising 
budget  for  the  month  of  June* 


I  TOC/vls 
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Yours  very  -truly, 

CROSSON  RADIO  MDBIC  00.  INC 

T*C*  Crosson,  President 
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L.  A.’s  Five  Dailies 
Battle  for  Circulation 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Los  Angeles — Competitive 
lines  of  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
have  drawn  taut.  The  battle  is 
for  leadership  in  a  county  with 
an  estimated  4.000.000  popula¬ 
tion,  and  for  supremacy  in  an 
industrial  center  which  is  now 
third  in  the  nation  and.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  officials  state, 
is  <lue  to  overhaul  Chicago  with¬ 
in  five  years. 

Newspaperwise,  the  battle 
waxed  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  entered  the  field  Oct.  11, 
1948,  Simultaneously,  the  whip 
snapped  when  each  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  papers,  in  turn,  advanced 
delivered  prices  and  set  the 
street  sales  figure  at  7  cents, 
highest  metropolitan  daily  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  nation. 

Today,  advertising  volume 
continues  at  its  higher  level  and 
business  in  general  remains  on 
its  post-war  plateau.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told.  Newspaper 
circulations  have  slipped  about 
134.000  from  the  Los  Angeles 
daily  total  when  the  Mirror  be¬ 
gan.  This  <laily  figure  is  down 
less  than  9*^.  Percentage-wise 
the  loss  would  be  even  slighter 
if  Sunday  circulations  were  in¬ 
cluded. 

Observers  believe  the  Mirror's 
sales,  despite  a  five-cent  price, 
are  but  a  part  of  the  picture. 
Suburban  Los  Angeles  dailies, 
of  which  there  are  scores,  re¬ 
port  the  summer  seasonal  de¬ 
cline  impressive  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  for  example. 
The  dip  seems  general,  and  this 
has  accelerated  competition. 

Techniques  stressed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  provide  an  intrig¬ 
uing  laboratory  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivities. 

At  the  Examiner,  R.  A.  Car¬ 
rington.  Jr.,  publisher,  points  to 
the  pressroom  just  completed  to 
exp^ite  newspaper  delivery. 
This,  with  new  presses  now  go¬ 
ing  through  initial  test  runs, 
represents  a  $4,000,000  invest¬ 
ment.  Latest  circulation  figures 
show  the  Examiner  continues  to 
lead  in  Sunday  circulation.  The 
new  equipment  will  enable  com¬ 
plete  production  of  the  Sundav 
paper,  American  Weekly,  and 
Puck  Comic  Weekly  at  Los 
Angeles. 

At  the  Herald  &  Express, 
John  B.  T.  Campbell,  managing 
editor,  continues  to  refine  the 
above-fold  page  on  picture  lay¬ 
out  begun  more  than  six  months 
ago  in  anticipation  of  tabloid  af¬ 
ternoon  competition.  This  tech¬ 
nique  enabling  full-width  pic¬ 
torial  presentation  of  top  news 
events  on  a  stand,  with  headlines 
over  the  logotype,  has  since 
been  adopted  by  several  papers 
across  the  nation. 

Separation  of  comics  on  dif¬ 
ferent  pages  throughout  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  “sidewise"  page  one 
of  the  Mirror  have  definitely 
proven  impractical  and  will  not 
be  resumed.  Philip  H.  Ault,  as- 
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sociate  editor,  states.  But  he 
believes  the  feature  pages  of  the 
early  issues  will  be  restored  as 
the  paper  grows  in  size.  Present 
trend  is  for  better  pictures  at 
top  speed  after  the  true  tab 
fashion. 

Times-Mirror  officials  have 
admitted  the  afternoon  venture 
cost  more  than  originally 
planned.  The  basic  tabloid 
technique  of  handling  news  and 
pictures,  shunned  at  first,  was 
adopted  after  the  first  few 
months  of  operation.  The  Mirror 
has  been  but  part  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  begun  in  1944  and 
scheduled  for  completion  by 
1950.  This  reportedly  will  cost 
$18,000,000.  with  $2,800,000  news¬ 
print  production  investments  in 
addition.  Television  station 
KTTV  was  placed  in  operation 
early  this  year.  A  plant  to  print 
telephone  directories  is  now  be¬ 
ing  built  on  behalf  of  the  Times- 
Mirror’s  printing  plant  adjunct. 

Boddy's  View 

Continuing  alphabetically 
along  the  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
per  row.  you  reach  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  Hews  where  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy,  publisher,  be¬ 
lieves  in  intense  newspaper 
competition  but  points  out  this 
is  but  one  circle  of  a  widening 
sphere  of  contention  for  the 
reader's  interest. 

Mr.  Boddy  enteretl  the  Los 
Angeles  competitive  cycle  when 
it  was  composed  of  six  newspa¬ 
pers.  saw  it  shrink  to  four,  and 
then  bounce  to  five  downtown 
papers  in  the  county's  great  belt 
of  dailies  and  weeklies. 

“Competition  is  not  so  much 
among  newspapers  as  for  the 
reader's  time."  Mr.  Boddy  be¬ 
lieves,  despite  the  brilliant  cru¬ 
sades  which  kept  the  Daily 
News  inside  the  continuing  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  era  when  newspapers 
were  shrinking. 

“I  once  made  an  analysis  of 
all  the  factors  reaching  for  the 
time  of  the  reader,”  he  said.  “I 
took  24  hours,  deducted  eight 
for  sleep,  and  then  began  my 
list. 

“Today  there  are  many  more 
component.  Picture  magazines, 
night  baseball  and  night  foot¬ 
ball,  have  entered  the  lists  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years.  And  now 
suppose  you  add  an  hour  for 
television?" 

Greatest  need  for  newspapers 
in  this  mounting  competitiveness 
is  more  and  more  accuracy,  is 
the  belief  of  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
editor  of  the  Times.  Exactness 
of  statement  in  radio  reporting 
has  been  made  necessary  by  tele¬ 
vision.  and  even  greater  safe¬ 
guards  on  accuracy  will  be 
needed  by  newspapers  as  video 
grows  as  a  communications  me¬ 
dium.  he  believes.  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  found  the  TV  screen  a  bet¬ 
ter  vantage  point  than  press 
seats  for  witnessing  events  of 
the  last  political  conventions. 


and  did  not  miss  the  moral. 

"Localized  local"  news  is  the 
newest  evolvement  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Independent,  the  chain 
of  community  newspapers  com¬ 
bined  with  Los  Angeles  Shop¬ 
ping  News  to  provide  district 
newspapers  throughout  Los  An¬ 
geles.  James  Parton,  editor,  re¬ 
ported  the  idea  has  been  devel¬ 
op^  after  a  test  made  by  re¬ 
writing  the  lead  of  a  story  on 
the  water  supply  so  as  to  meet 
each  district's  special  interest. 

Mr.  Parton.  backed  by  an  im¬ 
portant  group  which  includes 
Time  &  Life  personalities,  be¬ 
gan  in  West  Los  Angeles.  The 
Independent,  thanks  primarily 
to  the  Shopping  News  merger, 
now  serves  10  districts  averag¬ 
ing  50,000  population  each.  Two 
more  similarly-sized  districts 
are  to  be  added  this  fall. 

Promotion  Devices 

By  Tom  Cameron 

Los  Angeles — In  the  first- 
class  circulation  promotion  war 
being  waged  here  by  the  five 
metropolitan  dailies,  the  comrc 
tition  is  particularly  keen  amon? 
the  tree  afternoon  papers — the 
Herald  Express,  Daily  News. 
and  Mirror. 

Faced  by  losses — small  though 
they  are  percentage-wise  —  the 
newspapers  have  launched  cir¬ 
culation-building  campaigns 
ranging  from  the  Herald-Ex- 
pre.ss’s  $20,000  lucky  names  con¬ 
test.  to  the  Examiner's  “Who 
Am  I?”  competition,  and  the 
Daily  News'  “Tic  Tac  Toe” 
game. 

The  Times  is  offering  color 
prints  to  readers  in  return  for  a 
printed  coupon  and  a  nominal 
sum.  The  Mirror’s  latest  is  the 
serialization  of  Irwin  Shaw's 
“The  Young  Lions.”  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  review  of  20  famous 
unsolved  murders  here,  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  Mirror  of¬ 
fers  $5,000  each. 

The  Daily  News  launched  its 
version  of  the  familiar  chil¬ 
dren's  game  with  a  three-way 
promotion — r  a  d  i  o  ,  television, 
and  in  its  own  news  columns. 
The  contest  runs  for  13  weeks 
and  has  a  total  prize  value  of 
$20,000. 

Paul  Price,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  said  he  believed  this  was 
the  first  time  a  newspaper  has 
promoted  a  contest  on  all  three 
media. 

The  News  has  come  up  with 
another  bid  for  circulation  with 
an  offer  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Southern  Californians.  It  offers 
a  $1,000  insurance  policy  against 
infantile  paralysis  in  the  family 
of  the  subscriber  who  pays  $1 
extra  on  his  subscription.  Los 
Angeles  has  the  undesirable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  worst  city 
in  the  nation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  polio  incidence. 

The  two  Hearst  newspapers, 
the  Examiner  and  the  Herald- 
Express.  have  joined  in  still  an¬ 
other  promotion —  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  charity  football  game 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum. 
The  game  will  be  played  by  the 
Dons  and  the  Forty-Niners  on 
Aug.  10  and  proceeds  will  go  to 
charities  of  the  two  papers. 
Dave  Brandman  and  Ray  Walk¬ 
er,  promotion  managers  of  the 
Examiner  and  Herald-Exoress. 
respectively,  said  they  believed 
this  was  the  first  such  sponsor¬ 


ship  by  two  newspapers  in  the 
same  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  tabloid  Mirror 
began  o’ering  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  on  a  basis  of  170.000  net 
paid  circulation — a  boost  $ 

from  its  original  100.000  guaran¬ 
tee  given  last  October.  This  was 
the  second  boost  in  the  guaran¬ 
tee.  the  first  being  from  100,000 
to  140,000  three  months  ago. 
The  Mirror's  classified  rate  went 
up  one-third. 

The  Mirror  carried  212.388 
lines  of  classified  in  June,  and 
carried  556.203  lines  of  display, 
its  best  month  to  date.  With 
want  ads.  this  made  the  month  s 
volume  768,591  lines.  During  the 
same  period  the  Herald-Express 
carried  1.219.118  lines  and  the 
Daily  News  859,189  lines. 

Carrier  Notes  * 

Five  Fort  Wayne  ( Ind. )  News- 
Sentinel  carriers  won  scholor-  • 
ship  awards  totaling  $2,150  for 
outstanding  scholarships  and 
citizenships.  The  w'inners.  aver¬ 
aging  six  years'  service  with  the 
paper,  were  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Ralph  E. 
Heckman,  circulation  manager. 
Fifty-four  boys  have  received 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  college 
education  in  the  12  years  the 
newspaper  has  had  the  annual 
scholarship  contests. 

According  to  Robert  A.  Lewis, 
cir-ulation  manager  of  the  Hog- 
e’-s'oicn  ( ’'’^d.  >  Herald  and  Moil, 
his  paper  has  a  waiting  list  of 
more  than  60  boys  for  carrier 
routes.  Letters  from  Herald  and 
Mail  carriers’  parents  on  “Why 
I  Like  My  Boy  to  be  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Carrier"  wi’l  be  used  in 
connection  with  National  News- 
paperboys’  Day  this  October. 
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Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Los  Angolos 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
oucs,  mats  or  places 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request, 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

rUBlISHERS,  INC. 
ffofoiy  Prhdbsg  Spaeklittt 
7*71  W«tt  S4Hi  SfTMt 
lot  AngolM  43,  CaM. 


Since  telephone  operators  were  boys... 


Back  in  the  early  ’80’s,  when  central  office 
switchboards  were  manned  by  boy  opera¬ 
tors.  Western  Electric  became  the  manufacturing 
unit  of  the  infant  Bell  Telephone  System.  This 
has  made  sure  of  a  source  of  good  equipment, 
the  kind  re<|uired  to  provide  dependable  and 
economical  telephone  service. 

Experience  has  proved  the  value  of  this  to 
the  public.  For  the  Bell  System  network  has 


grown  vastly  complex,  yet  its  billions  of  parts-j 
old  and  new — work  perfectly  together. 

#As  the  Bell  System  network  increases,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  fine  service  largely  beeause  of  the 
unified  way  Bell  scientists  design,  ^  estern  Electric 
people  produce,  and  telephone  company  people 
operate  the  equipment — a  triple-action  with  one  aim: 
good  telephone  service  for  you  at  a  reasonable  price. 


MANUFACTURER  PURCHASER  DISTRIBUTOR  INSTALLER 

t«Uphon«  apparatus  for  of  supplios  for  Bell  of  Bell  telephone  oppa-  of  Bell  System  central 
the  Bell  System.  Telephone  companies  ratus  and  supplies.  office  equipment. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Jury  Clears  Station 
In  Defamation  Action 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Some  fine  judicial  reasoning  other  of  liability  based  upon 


on  the  issues  involved  in  a  ra 
dio  station’s  liability  for  defa¬ 
mation  may  result  from  a  “test 
case”  in  New  Jersey,  if  any 
appeal  is  in  order. 

For  the  time  being,  there  is 
only  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  12 
that  a  Trenton  public  official 
had  no  cause  for  action  against 
Trent  Broadcasting  Corp., 
owner  of  WTTM;  the  Trenton- 
ian  Publishing  Co.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trentonian,  and 
Arthur  D.  Hoffman,  former 
editor. 

Lloyd  J.  Kelly,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  safety,  sued  the 
three  defendants  for  $150,000, 
claiming  a  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  in  October,  1946,  de¬ 
famed  him.  After  a  five-day 
trial  and  eight  hours  of  deliber¬ 
ation,  the  jury  said,  in  effect, 
there  was  no  ground  for  suit  be¬ 
cause  the  station  had  exercised 
reasonable  care  to  prevent  de¬ 
famatory  statements  from  being 
broadcast. 

Didn't  Involve  Ad  Libbing 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
jury  verdict  anywhere  since  the 
New  Jersey  courts,  and  others, 
have  laid  down  the  principle  of 
“reasonable  care”  for  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Several  legislatures  have 
enacted  laws  granting  immunity 
to  stations,  with  that  proviso. 

“The  significance  of  this  ac¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Harry  Green, 
the  station’s  counsel,  “lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  involve 
ad  libbing  as  did  the  case  of 
Summit  Hotel  Co.  vs.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  A1  Jolson  was 
charged  with  ad  libbing  a 
defamatory  statement  regarding 
the  hotel.” 

’The  Kelly  vs.  Hoffman  case 
has  been  through  the  legal  mill 
in  New  Jersey  and  has  occa¬ 
sioned  numerous  learned  articles 
in  law  publications. 

Originally  the  action  was  for 
slander  and  the  complaint  was 
dismissed  in  so  far  as  the  radio 
station  was  concerned.  The 
plaintiff  appealed  and  the  high¬ 
est  state  court  held  that  the 
complaint  was  broad  enough  to 
set  forth  a  new  type  of  action — 
one  for  defamation. 

Court  Poses  Question 
The  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap¬ 
peals  presented  this  question; 
“Is  a  radio  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany,  which  leases  its  facilities, 
liable  for  a  defamatory  state¬ 
ment  during  a  radio  broadcast 
by  a  person  hired  by  the  lessee 
and  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  company, 
the  words  being  carried  to  the 
radio  listener  by  its  facilities?” 

Justice  Burling,  writing  for 
the  court,  said  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  as  to  the 
act  of  publishing  the  defama¬ 
tory  statement  by  the  broad¬ 
casting  medium — one  of  so- 
called  absolute  liability  and  the 


negligence. 

“The  court.”  explained  Mr. 
Green,  “elected  to  decide  the 
question  upon  the  broad  duty 
of  the  broadcasting  company  as 
a  disseminator,  rather  than  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  defamatory  state¬ 
ments,  and  concluded  that  the 
company  should  not  be  liable  if 
it  could  not  have  prevented 
publication  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care.” 

Read  by  Supervisor 

At  the  trial,  the  defense 
placed  stress  on  the  fact  that  a 
station  supervisor  had  examined 
the  script  prior  to  the  broadcast 
and  had  permitted  Mr.  Hoffman 
to  read  it  on  the  air. 

The  defense  contended  that 
the  supervisor  was  not  a  lawyer 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
script  which  was  defamatory, 
per  se.  If  the  statements  were 
true,  it  was  not  libelous,  the  sta¬ 
tion  argued.  Moreover,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  supervisor  was 
dealing  with  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  and  there  had  been 
no  previous  difficulties  with  any 
his  broadcast  material. 

He  did  all  that  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances,  the 
jury  was  told.  And  apparently, 
the  jury  was  satisfied  that  he 
had. 

Also  called  to  the  jury’s  at¬ 
tention  was  the  section  of  the 
FCC’s  Mayflower  Rule  which 
declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
broadcaster  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  in  the  public  interest. 
If  the  broadcaster  censored  the 
material  extensively  it  would 
be  violating  the  rule.  The  de¬ 
fense  argued  that  the  station 
enjoyed  a  privilege  by  virtue 
of  the  duty  impost  u{wn  it. 

Two  particular  questions  that 
would  arise  in  an  appeal  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be:  Does  the 
claimed  privilege  extend  to 
material  which  is  heard  beyond 
the  immediate  locale  of  public 
interest?  And,  does  the  mere 
reading  of  a  script  by  a  station 
employe  (of  any  rank)  consti¬ 
tute  reasonable  care? 

You  ought  to  see  the  band  of 
lawyers,  network  vicepresidents 
and  agency  brass  who  look  over 
Winchell’s  copy! 

TV  Scoreboard 

Television  scoreboard:  752,- 
335  sets  produced  in  first  five 


RESULT-PRODUCERS  In  the 
strongest  sense  are  EDITOR  & 
PUBUSHER  Classified  Ads.  Use 
them  often!  Profit  often!  Write 
or  phone  NOW! 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tol:  BRyant  9-3052 


months  this  year;  72  stations 

now  operating;  338  applications  UHF  Hearings 

pending.  Hearings  on  proposals  to 


Pay- As- Y  ou  -See 

TV  on  a  pay-as-you-see  basis, 
something  like  the  old  days 
when  you  put  a  quarter  in  the 
meter  and  got  gas,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  New  Yorkers  by 
Crosley  dealers.  A  receiver  is 
equipped  with  a  “Visimeter” 
which  provides  one  hour  of 
looking  for  25  cents,  deposits  to 
be  applied  against  purchase 
price  of  set. 

'Break  With  the  Past’ 

Formation  of  the  “first” 
agency  to  handle  television  ad¬ 
vertising  exclusively  is  an 
nounced  by  Ewing  Philbin,  Jr.. 
Peter  Brandon  and  Denny  Sar¬ 
gent,  with  a  Park  Avenue  ad¬ 
dress  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Brandon  said  the  agency 
was  formed  because  of  the  need 
for  a  “break  with  the  I^t”  so 
far  as  television  advertising  is 
concerned.  In  a  statement  of 
policy,  the  new  agency  de 
dared: 

“We  suspect  that  television  is 
unlike  any  other  media  in  this 
way:  Publication  and  radio  ad 
vertising  can  be  good  or  bad; 
if  good,  they  can  show  a  sales 
increase,  if  bad,  they  will 
simply  not  be  read  or  heard  and 
no  sales  effect  will  be  felt.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  good  tele¬ 
vision  has  tremendous  selling 
impact,  bad  television  can  ac¬ 
tually  hurt  sales! 

Can't  Be  Neutral 

“Television  cannot  be  neutral 
like  the  other  media  because  the 
viewer  cannot  escape  the  tele¬ 
vision  salesman.  Viewers  are 
not  apt  to  spin  the  dial  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  30-second  commercial 
when  they  are  watching  a  fa 
vorite  show,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  have  any  attention-diverting 
material  at  hand.  In  the  dark¬ 
ened  viewing  room  the  glowing 
kinescope  is  pretty  hard  to  es¬ 
cape. 

“Thus,  poorly-executed  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  can  offend  the  viewer 
by  forcing  him  to  watch  that 
which  bores  or  annoys  him. 

“’This  concept,  if  true,  should 
spell  the  doom  of  the  old  adver¬ 
tising  formula  that  says:  ‘If 
you  hit  ’em  hard  enough 
and  often  enough  with  a 
nerve-jarring  gimmick,  they’ll 
buy!’  ” 


open  42  new  ultra  high  fre¬ 
quency  television  channels 
will  start  Aug.  29,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
announced  this  week.  In 
preparation  for  the  hearings, 
the  FCC  will  also  receive 
proposals  regarding  color 
television.  The  new  UHF 
channels  would  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  12  very  high  frequency 
ones  now  in  use. 

L.  A.  Mirror  TV  Survey 
Section  Brings  Ads 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^The  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  which  publishes 
a  Monday  television  section  of 
several  pages,  recently  presented 
a  full-dress  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  television  scene  entitled 
“Here’s  How  Video  Is  Changing 
Our  Lives.”  The  section,  besides 
carrying  heavy  advertising  lin¬ 
age  from  television,  radio  and 
allied  enterprises,  outlined 
changes  in  public  and  home  liv¬ 
ing  due  to  Uie  advent  of  video. 

■ 

Rural  Carriers'  Party 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Sports 
events  and  refreshments  occu¬ 
pied  more  than  300  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  carriers  from  the  rural 
areas  at  an  outing  in  Genessee 
Valley  Park. 

big  Hoosier 
market 

Fort  Wayne  and  ilt  ABC  trading 
area  comprise  a  great  market 
...  Population  402,900;  Spend 
able  Income  $578,838,000;  Re 
:  tail  Sales  $371,871,000.  (Soles 

Management). 

• 

The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

t  Allen- Klapp  Cn.,  New  Vork,  Chicago, 

S  Detroit 


CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  WALDROP  | 

on  your  appointment  as  Director  of  the  School 

of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado  I 

AND  MANY  THANKS  FOR  A  SUPERB  BOOK  ...  I 

Editor  and  Editorial  Writer 

“It  is  one  thing  to  sense  the  responsibility,  and  some¬ 
thing  else  to  produce  a  volnme  that  will  help  mature  writers 
measure  up.  Gayle  Waldrop  in  Editor  and  Editorial  Writer 
has,  I  believe,  written  surh  a  book.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
book  to  datv  on  editorial  writing.'’ 

— Roscoe  Ellard,  Editor  and  Publisher 

465  pages,  $4.00 

RINEHART  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

232  Madison  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  1 
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UM/'Hotui  buj  iiotui 

This  self-sufficient  Isle  of  Progress  maintains 
its  people’s  prosperity  by  skillful  coordination 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Government 


MODERN  FARM  MACHINES  are  used  by  Do¬ 
minican  farmers.  Other  modem  fanning  devel¬ 
opments  include  scientific  drainage,  irrigation, 
improved  roads,  mosquito-control  projects,  and 
good  educational,  medical  and  cr^it  facilities. 


IN  THE  PAST  18  years  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  developed  its  rich  natural 
resources  to  produce  an  average  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  $35,000,000  per 
year.  The  key  to  this  achievement  lies  in 
the  efficient  cooperation  of  farm,  indus¬ 
try  and  government. 

In  1930  only  7500  acres  were  cultivated 
by  irrigation.  Today  73  canal  projects 
irrigate  more  than  100.000  acres.  These 
facilities,  plus  Dominican  enterprise,  now 
bring  forth  vast  crops  of  sugar,  cacao, 
coffee,  tobacco,  bananas,  peanuts,  rice, 
corn  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  country’s  industries,  which  have 
grown  with  the  farm  development,  pro¬ 
cess  much  of  the  country’s  farm  produc¬ 
tion  of  food,  not  only  for  home  consump¬ 


tion  but  also  for  export  in  major  volume. 

Efficient  farming  is  encouraged  by  the 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  many  agricultural  colonies  a  farmer 
who  cultivates  an  area  for  8  years  receives 
free  ownership  of  the  land.  Meantime  he 
enjoys  government  aid  in  the  form  of 
plows,  tractors,  seeds,  plants,  work  ani¬ 
mals  and  marketing  help. 

This  amazing  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  geared  to  progressive  Dominican 
industry,  has  made  this  nation  become 
known  as  the  Isle  of  Progress. 

For  information  concerning  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  and  business  opportunities, 
write  to  the  Dominican  Republic  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  6  West  51st  Street,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


MEAT  PROCESSING  PLANTS  handle  the  large  volume  of 
Dominican-grown  cattle  and  other  food  animals,  for  local 
consumption  and  for  export  to  nearby  Puerto  Rico  and 
to  other  Caribbean  and  Latin  American  countries.  These 
plants  are  all  operated  with  the  most  modern  of  equipmenL 


PRESIDENT  TRUJILLO,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  agriculturist,  main¬ 
tains  his  own  farm.  “Funda- 
cion,”  and  devotes  interest  and 
energy  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Dominican  government 
maintains  several  scientific 
breedingstations  conveniently 
located  for  service  to  farmers. 


THE  6th  LARGEST  CACAO  CROP  in  the  world 
is  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  And  Do¬ 
minicans  process  65.000  pounds  of  cacao  beans 
into  chocolate  each  day.  Much  of  this  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  U.  S.  for  use  by  confectioners.  ^ 


FARMERS  ARE  HELPED  in  many  ways  by  the 
Dominican  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
building  this  new  agricultural  institute  to  cost 
IVi  million  dollars  to  train  young  men  and 
women  in  modern,  scientific  farm  production. 


'  •  .  This  advertisement  placed  by  the  Dominican  Republic  Information  Center,  6  West  51st  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  registered  under  Foreign  Agents’  Registration  Act  of 

*  •  i  as  amended,  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  agent  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  registration  statement  is  available  for  inspection  at  the 

Department  of  Justice.  Registration  does  not  indicate  that  the  United  States  has  approved  or  disapproved  this  material. 
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“7^  TOO  TOLEDO 


Worst  of  all,  the  public  library  that  was  the  whole 


Early  in  the  morning  of  March  14, 
a  $125,000  fire  burned  up  everything 
that  would  burn  in  the  53 -year-old  Town 
Hall  in  Delta,  Ohio — including  the  fire  department, 
community’s  particular  pride,  was  a  total  loss. 


Delta  is  an  alert  little  community  in  Fulton  County — population  1,773 — and  if  you  go  right  out  State 


Highway  No.  2, 
Streets  in 


comer  of  Superior,  Beech  and  Huron 
The  Blade  is. 


it  is  just  27  miles  from  the 
Toledo,  which  is  where 


Although  the  loss  of  its  Town  Hall  hurt,  still  Delta  could  do  with  a  new  one  after  53  years.  There 
was  a  fair  amount  of  insurance  coverage,  too,  so  there  was  little  delay  in  planning  a  peach  of  a  new 
community  center.  And  of  ‘  course  it  would  have  plenty  of  room  for  another 

library — and  another  fire  ''  department! 


But  getting  books  for  that  library  was  something  else. 


12,000  books  had  been  lost  in  the  fire.  Only  the  2,000  that  were  in  circulation  had  been  saved — but  goodness 
only  knew  who  had  them.  Those  books  had  been  painstakingly  accumiulated  over  a  good  many 
years,  too.  And  there  was  no  such  money  at  hand  as  it  would  take  to  replace  them.  jBBHi 

The  small  fry  especially  missed  the  library.  There  were  dozens  of  youngsters  from  Delta  and  a  couple  of 
neighboring  townships  that  were  almost  daily  visitors.  After  the  fire,  little  groups  of  them 

clustered  across  the  street  from  the  ruins  almost  as  soon  as  school  was  out.  As  Mrs. 

Kathryn  Staehling,  Delta’s  librarian  for  the  past  15  years,  said,  “They  just  seemed 

lost  without  the  library.’’  a 


Delta’s  big  problem  was  how  to  get  books  for  them. 


It  was  about  then  that  Kay  Quealy,  woman’s  editor  of  The  Blade,  went  to  Delta  to  talk  to  its  woman’s 
club  and  she  learned  of  the  community’s  plight.  When  she  came  back,,  she  told  The  Blade’s  public  relations 
department  what  had  happened. 


Two  days  later.  The  Blade’s  public  relations  director  was  in  Delta  with  an  offer  of  the  services  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  distinguished  and  widely-loved  editor-in-chief,  Grove  Patterson,  to  speak  at  a  rally  to  start  a  new  library. 
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Grove  is  pretty  widely  held  to  be  the  dean  of  America’s  newspaper  editors.  There  aren’t  enough  days  for 
him  to  fill  all  the  requests  he  has  to  speak,  a  and  he  spends  most  of  his  mealtimes  be¬ 
hind  a  hard  roll  at  a  speaker’s  table.  (Kou  i'iy'OAlli  ii  n  ^  know  what  they  say  about  such  popu¬ 

larity!) 


It  was  suggested  that  tickets  would  sell  at  $1  and  sponsor’s  tickets  at  $5.  Whatever  it  cost 
to  print  tickets  and  programs  and  any  other  expenses  would  be  paid  by  The  Blade.  Every  dollar, 
subtracting  only  Federal  tax,  would  be  used  to  buy  some  books. 


Thus  it  happened  on  Monday  night.  May  2,  that  600  or  so  residents  of  Delta  crowded  into  the  school  audi¬ 
torium  to  hear  Grove  Patterson  talk  on  “The  Way  of  the  World  in  South  America.”  Using  the  title  of  his  daily 
column  in  The  Blade,  he  told  a  warm,  friendly  tale  of  his  recent  two-month  tour  of  Latin  America. 


Girls  of  the  Delta  High  School  sophomore  class,  pretty  in  their  long  dresses,  smilingly  showed  everyone 
to  a  seat.  The  school  orchestra  -  never  played  better. 


Before  Grove  spoke,  Mrs.  Staehling  reported  that  she  was  getting  all  sorts  of  offers  now  from  individuals 
and  libraries  that  wanted  to  help.  Included,  she  said,  was  Toledo’s  '  great  public  library 

which  would  gladly  let  them  have  books  from  several  of  its  branches  ^  V  W  that  had  to  be  closed 

during  the  war. 

The  Blade’s  editor-in-chief  responded  by  telling  how  good  this  made  everybody  on  The  Blade  feel.  He  told 
how  his  newspaper’s  objectives  included  being  of  service  to  all  the  vast  community  it  serves  and  that  The  Blade 
was  mighty  glad  it  had  been  allowed  to  help.  Anyway,  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  had  worked  wonders. 


When  it  was  all  over,  the  library  was  exactly  $1,610  ahead  and  Mrs.  Staehling  was  the 

happiest  woman  in  Fulton  County.  Two  hundred  sponsor’s  ^  ^^4  7  tickets  had  been  sold  at  $5 

each,  which  prompted  Grove  Patterson  to  remark  that  never  before  had  it  cost  anyone 

that  much  just  to  hear  him.  Numbered  among  the  sponsors  were  men  and  women  from  eight  nearby  towns,  as 
well  as  from  Toledo  and  former  Delta  residents  from  places  as  far  off  as  Utah.  And  The  Blade  had  bought  10 
of  these  tickets  just  to  start  things  off. 


Still  more  good  news  came  from  New  York, 
president  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club, 
assorted  titles. 


When  told  of  the  library’s  need  by  The  Blade,  Harry  Scherman, 
promised  that  he  would  send  another  100 


Not  much  wonder,  then,  that  a  lot  of  Delta  folks  that  night,  when  they  thanked  Grove  for  coming,  told  him, 
“The  Blade  is  my  newspaper,  too.” 


. . .  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Delta  is  just  one  of  many  livewire  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  Toledo  Blade’s  man-sized  14-county 
market.  (There  are  78  cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  of  500  or  more!)  Here  advertisers 
will  soon  find  that  this  friendly  feeling  for  The 
Blade,  far  from  being  confined  to  Delta,  is  a 
remarkably  contagious  thing.  Multiplied  many 


times  over,  it  is  commonly  shared  in  all  the 
coinmunities  The  Blade  covers,  and  across  these 
fertile  farmlands. 

Thus  advertising  cultivation  of  this  rich 
market  is  easier  and  more  economical,  too. 
Advertisers  win  a  healthy  share  of  this  friend¬ 
liness  toward  The  Blade. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Osee  ot  Americana  Great  Neuoapapera — 
in  Ome  of  Americana  Great  Citiea 

REMESENTCD  IT  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMIH.INC. 
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JOURNALISTIC  DISASTER 

THE  GREATEST  journalistic  discister  in 
history  occurred  this  week  when  that 
KLM  plane  crashed  into  the  hillside  near 
Bombay.  Thirteen  American  newspaper, 
radio  and  magazine  correspondents  were 
killed.  All  of  them  were  outstanding  re¬ 
porters  or  they  wouldn't  have  been  given 
the  assignment  to  go  on  the  junket  to 
Indonesia  sponsored  by  the  Netherlands 
Government.  Two  others  would  have 
been  on  the  casualty  list  if  they  hadn't 
decided  to  return  home  by  a  different 
route. 

S.  Burton  Heath  of  NEA,  and  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker  of  WOR  were  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  honored  for  their  reporting 
excellence.  Two  others,  Charles  Gratke 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Nat 
Barrows  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  won 
high  awards  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The 
others,  although  not  so  recognized,  were 
equally  distinguished.  Their  voices  or 
their  by-lines  were  well  known  to  the 
public  and  to  other  journalists. 

Never  before  has  the  journalistic  fra 
ternity  received  such  a  blow  as  suffered 
by  the  tragic  loss  of  these  top-flight  re¬ 
porters.  In  that  one  instant,  the  lives  of 
13  trained  and  experienced  correspondents 
were  snuffed  out — more  than  one-third  the 
toll  of  six  years  of  savage  warfare. 

Their  deaths  will  be  a  severe  loss  to 
their  respective  news  organizations.  They 
will  be  missed  by  their  friends,  although 
newsmen  have  little  time  for  mourning  or 
grief.  They  have,  and  will,  receive  trib¬ 
ute  for  their  accomplishments. 

But  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  them  would  be  for  their  associates 
to  quietly  close  up  ranks  and  for  their 
successors  to  strive  for  the  ideals  and 
quality  of  workmanship  that  marked  the 
careers  of  Bert  Hulen,  Bill  Newton.  George 
Moorad,  Fred  Colvig,  Vincent  Mahoney. 
Tom  Falco,  Jim  Branyan,  John  Werkley. 
Elsie  Dick,  and  the  others  named  above — 
Barrows.  Gratke,  Heath  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker. 


SOVIET  AGENTS 

THE  STATUS  of  Tass,  sometimes  called  a 
“news  agency,”  is  no  longer  left  in 
doubt.  A  refugee  Czech  in  London  filed  a 
libel  suit  against  Tass.  The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  dismissed  the  complaint. 

Said  the  court:  the  Russian  ambassador 
himself  testified  Tass  is  an  official  organ 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Therefore,  it 
is  entitled  to  full  diplomatic  immunity. 

Russian  representatives  on  all  sorts  of 
United  Nations  comittees  have  protested 
they  have  the  only  free  press  in  the  world, 
and,  supposedly,  Tass  has  been  included 
within  the  term.  We  wonder  now  whether 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  Britain  will 
ever  dare  to  return  home. 

In  the  U.  S.,  Tass  representatives  have 
been  accorded  the  privileges  of  other  re¬ 
porters  and  it  will  probably  continue  that 
way  under  our  free  press  guarantee. 
However,  the  London  decision  should  be 
a  tipoff  to  everyone  dealing  with  Tass  to 
be  wary.  The  court  said  its  representa¬ 
tives  are  not  primarily  newsmen  but  are 
Soviet  agents. 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation. 

— Isaiah,  III;  7. 


ADMIRABLE,  BUT— 

PHILADELPHIA  newspapers  discovered 
an  important  story  in  a  nearby  town¬ 
ship  that  was  being  hushed  up  by  the 
local  town  officials.  The  story  involved  a 
brawl  in  a  country  club  among  three  bank 
officials  in  which  a  policeman  was  beaten 
up.  In  the  police  station,  opposite  the 
names  of  the  three  arrested  men,  was  the 
notation,  “not  for  newspapers.” 

The  township  manager  said:  “It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  here  to  mark  ‘not  for  newspapers' 
along  side  stuff  we  don’t  think  is  news. 
Things  like  that  won't  help  anybody  and 
only  cause  trouble  for  someone.  .  .  .  Let 
it  drop.  .  .  .  Let’s  be  nice  to  people.  I’ve 
been  doing  something  for  everyone  for 
36  years.” 

We  subscribe  to  that  “let’s  be  nice  to 
everybody”  philosophy.  It’s  an  admirable 
trait,  and  what  a  wonderful  world  this 
would  be.  But — 

We  think  the  small  town  official  is  a 
little  mixed  up.  He  is  setting  himself  up 
as  judge  and  jury  over  what  is  news  in 
that  community.  Sure,  it’s  great  for  an 
official  to  be  able  to  do  a  favor  for  his 
friends  now  and  then,  and  for  other 
people.  It’s  only  human  for  him  and 
others  to  want  to  keep  something  out  of 
the  papers  —  especially  human  for  the 
people  involved  in  a  fracas  resulting  in 
arrests. 

However,  it's  a  safe  bet  every  member 
of  the  country  club  knew  about  the  fight 
within  24  hours  and  probably  everyone 
else  in  the  town  heard  about  it  too.  Small 
town  officials  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
news  of  any  kind  can’t  be  suppressed  and 
when  the  attempt  is  made  facts  are  shoved 
aside  by  rumor.  They’re  not  doing  any¬ 
one  a  favor  by  covering  up  for  them. 
They’re  just  fostering  wild  speculation 
that  is  bound  to  injure  innocent  people. 
It’s  better  to  tell  the  truth. 

POWER  OF  ADVERTISING 

HA'VE  YOU  noticed  during  the  recent  dry 
spell  in  the  East  the  number  of  farm¬ 
ers,  businessmen  and  others  who  have 
resorted  to  newspaper  advertising  to  coax 
some  of  the  wet  stuff  from  the  Almighty? 

Often  a  drenching  rain  broke  the 
drought  following  such  an  ad. 

We  hesitate  to  contend  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  the  inside  track  up  stairs, 
but  such  quick  action  does  indicate  news¬ 
paper  advertising  gets  results. 


RADIO  DEFAMATION 

A  SUIT  for  defamation  against  a  New 

Jersey  broadcasting  station  was  tossed 
out  by  a  jury  on  the  ground  that  “reason¬ 
able  care”  had  been  exercised  by  the 
station  and  there  was  no  cause  for  action. 

The  reasonable  care  taken  by  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  which  was  deemed  sufficient, 
was  examination  of  the  alleged  offending 
script  by  a  station  supervisor  who  sup¬ 
posedly  did  all  a  reasonably  prudent  man 
could  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

That  question  of  what  constitutes  “rea¬ 
sonable  care”  may  be  settled  in  an  ap¬ 
peal.  Until  then,  the  decision  raises  some 
interesting  points. 

Apply  this  same  reasoning  to  news¬ 
papers  and  what  have  you  got?  A  news¬ 
paper  would  not  be  guilty  of  publishing 
a  libel  if  it  could  prove  reasonable  care 
had  been  taken  in  preparing  and  printing 
the  article.  Reasonable  care,  to  parallel 
that  which  the  jury  found  acceptable  in 
the  radio  case,  might  be  routine  editing 
at  the  copy  desk.  If  it  is  found  that  rea¬ 
sonable  care  includes  examination  of  a 
radio  script  by  any  employe  of  a  station, 
then  on  newspapers  it  would  be  covered 
by  a  copy  boy  reading  the  stuff  as  it  comes 
off  the  teletype. 

This  comparison  is  patently  ridiculous. 
Newspapers  are  liable  for  what  they  pub¬ 
lish.  The  amount  of  tender  care  taken, 
or  the  channels  through  which  the  copy 
travels,  has  no  bearing  on  whether  a  libel 
has  been  published  or  not.  Newspapers 
operate  under  the  theory  of  absolute  li¬ 
ability  which  includes  responsibility  for 
what  is  said  in  paid  advertising  space. 

The  New  Jersey  courts,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  separate  code  for  radio  stations  ab¬ 
solving  them  of  liability  for  what  is  said 
in  their  paid  space.  In  previous  maneuv¬ 
ering  on  this  case  the  court  of  appeals 
decided  the  station  was  a  disseminator 
rather  than  a  publisher. 

If  the  courts  are  going  to  decide  that 
radio  station  operators  can  sit  back  com¬ 
fortably  without  any  liability  for  what  is 
said  over  their  leased  facilities  then  defa¬ 
mation,  slander,  libel  or  what  have  you 
will  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  on  the  air  waves.  What  have 
they  got  to  lose? 

CONTINUING  STUDY 

THIS  MONTH  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
individual  studies  have  been  conducted 
since  the  first  one  in  July,  1939.  This  has 
been  probably  the  greatest  example  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  cooperative  research  in  his¬ 
tory. 

It  has  brought  to  light  new  facts  about 
newspaper  advertising.  Its  continuing  rec¬ 
ord  of  copy  performance  has  provided  new 
yardsticks  for  advertisers.  It  has  paid  off 
in  more  advertising  and  more  effective 
display. 

Launched  as  an  advertising  tool,  the 
studies  have  provided  equally  effective 
tools  for  the  editorial  department.  It  is  a 
pity  that  more  editors  have  not  taken  the 
time  or  effort  to  profit  by  the  technique 
lessons  revealed  in  these  studies. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

John  H.  Conner,  publisher  of 
the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
was  recently  given  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  of  the 
Seymour  Rotary  Club  for  “serv¬ 
ice  having  lasting  influence  on 
the  life  of  Seymour.” 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  been 
chosen  the  outstanding  citizen 
of  Northwest  Missouri,  1948-49, 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  Third  Missouri  dis¬ 
trict. 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  editor 
of  the  Winsted  ( Conn. )  Evening 
Citizen,  and  Mrs.  Haggerty  are 
observing  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  recently  visit¬ 
ed  Bermuda,  where  they  honey¬ 
mooned  a  half-century  ago. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Jackson  Com¬ 
munity  Foundation. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Philip  J.  Sheridan  has  joined 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly,  in 
New  York  and  shortly  will  be 
assigned  to  Pacific  Coast  offices 
with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  formerly  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

Andrew  D.  Ford  has  been 
upped  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Battle  Creek  ( Mich. )  En¬ 
quirer  and  News  after  15  years 
as  assistant.  He  succeeds  George 
Schmid,  retired.  Both  previ¬ 
ously  were  with  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 

William  E.  Robinson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  business 
manager,  has  been  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Richard  T.  Hender¬ 
son,  promotion  manager,  Hart¬ 
ford  ( Conn. )  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Rotary  i 
Club  of  suburban  Wethersfield,  | 
Conn. 

Warren  A.  Holloway,  who  i 
has  been  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  has  joined  the  Char- 1 
lotte  IN.  C.)  News  in  a  similar! 
capacity. 

Walker  Long,  general  man- 1 
ager  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the! 
Huntington  (W.  Va. )  Adver- , 
tiser,  has  been  elected  West ; 
Virginia  department  commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  , 

Arthur  L.  Adkins,  formerly  | 
of  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press  dis- 1 
play  ad  department,  has  be¬ 
come  advertising  director  of 
Meachams  store.  Fort  Worth. 
Tex. 


Callison  Marks,  who  had  I 
been  editor  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  RcrietD 
Sunday  magazine  section,  is  now 
an  editorial  writer  for  the 
paper.  He  succeeds  Frank  Dal¬ 
lam,  who  retired.  Mr.  Dallam ' 


has  been  appointed  to  the  state 
parole  board. 

Joseph  Bailey,  Jr.  has  become 
editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review 
Sunday  magazine  edition.  He 
had  been  on  the  copy  rim. 

Ellworth  C.  French  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Spokane  Chronicle,  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  acting  ad¬ 
jutant  general  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Angelo  O’Dorisio,  staff  artist, 
has  been  boosted  to  chief  of 
the  editorial  art  department, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  He  was 
once  with  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Georgia  Marrs  Barber  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  society  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post.  She  had  been 
society  reporter. 

Bruce  Hamby  has  been 
switched  from  executive  sports 
editor  to  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post;  Bernard 
Kelly,  chief  of  the  Post  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  bureau,  has  be¬ 
come  picture  editor;  Fred 
Baker,  general  assignment,  was 
moved  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
beat. 

Richard  Moore,  who  had  been 
Denver  Post  picture  editor,  was 
upped  to  a  makeup  editor. 

Russ  Schoch,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune  sunrise  edition 
editor  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
become  telegraph  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Jim  Cary,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  copy  desk,  has  moved 
into  the  sunrise  edition  editor¬ 
ship.  He  was  once  with  the 
United  Press  in  Kansas  City. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
a  TuIm  (Okla. )  World  staffer 
and  city  editor  of  the  Anthony 
(Kan.)  Republican,  and  James 
L.  Robinson,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  ( Kan. )  Advocate,  are 
new  on  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Cap¬ 
ital  staff. 

Clyde  Hostetter  has  resigned 
from  the  Topeka  Capital  to 
work  for  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Development  commission. 


Wilder  Is  Publisher 
In  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  Henry  L. 
Wilder  has  become  publisher  of 
the  Lebanon  News  (daily  and 
semi-weekly)  in  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  following  the  death  of  Dr. 
R.  J.  Schropp,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  Dr.  Schropp 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Adam 
B.  Schropp,  founder. 

Mr.  Wilder  is  also  president 
of  the  Lebanon  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  with  Mrs.  Arbelyn 
Wilder  Sansone  elected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Joseph  Sansone,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Schropp  Wilder  and  Adam  S. 
Wilder  are  vicepresidents. 

Succeeding  Henry  L.  Wilder 
as  managing  editor  is  Adam  S. 
Wilder,  and  Jack  Schropp  is 
business  manager. 


John  Stauffer  has  left  for  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  a  group  of 
college  students  and  is  writing 
reports  of  his  trip  for  the  To¬ 
peka  State  Journal,  of  which  his 
father,  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  is 
president  and  publisher. 

John  N.  Reddin,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  staffer,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  civic  service  award  of 
the  Milwaukee  Aerie,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  July  26,  for  his 
recent  series  of  articles  on  Wis¬ 
consin  state  institutions. 

Victor  C.  Beresford,  former 
Detroit  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  to  Michigan’s  new 
water  resources  commission  by 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams. 

George  V.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Albion 
school  board. 

Herbert  D.  Stoy,  who  had 
been  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
( Utah )  Tribune-Telegram  copy 
desk  is  now  on  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  desk. 

Les  Hegele,  member  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  news 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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—they’re  sure  to  enjoy  “Hit 
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with  this  hilarious 
new  contiuuity — 

"The  Case  of  the 
PRIVATE  EYE"! 


When  Gordo  and  his 
friend,  Juan  Pablo  Jones, 
become  involved  in 
America's  favorite  fic¬ 
tion  subject - 

'  PRIVATE  DETECTING 

It  means  a  million  new 
I  laughs  for  his  millions  of 
I  readers! 


'  IT  STARTS 

I 

in  the  daily  strip 
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staff  for  12  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  been  sports  editor, 
city  editor  and  state  editor,  has 
resigned. 

Jack  Underwood,  wildlife  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Tucson  (  Ariz.  > 
Daily  Citizen,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Tucson  Lions 
Club. 

Jim  Carey,  recently  with  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Times,  and 
Charles  A.  Esser,  formerly  with 
the  Arizona  Republic,  are  now 
working  in  the  Maricope  County 
assessor  s  office  at  Phoenix. 

Harry  Quin  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record  Chronicle.  He 
succeeds  Elizabeth  Hurley. 

Bob  Stanley,  June  graduate. 
North  Texas  State  College,  has 
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joined  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Jim  Lawson,  former  North 
Texas  State  College  student,  is 
new  on  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  sports  staff. 

Hank  Drane  has  been  named 
wire  editor,  and  Joe  E.  Boyd, 
sports  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga. ) 
News.  Mr.  Drane  had  been 
News  sports  editor;  Mr.  Boyd 
was  previously  DeKalb  ( Ga. ) 
New  Era  news  editor. 

Margaret  Twiggs,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Augusta  (Ga. ) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  in  the  same  capacity. 

Paul  Feeney  is  new  county 
and  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Jones  Kratzert, 
June  graduate,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism,  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch,  is 
now  a  copyreader  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (  N.  Y. )  Her  aid- Journal, 
Herald- American. 

Robert  M.  Hofmann,  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal  copy  desk,  and 
Mrs.  Hofmann  recently  became 
the  parents  of  a  third  son. 

Charles  H.  McGee,  69,  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Salem  ( Mass.  > 
News,  retired  July  6.  after  41 
years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  had  also  been  night 
city  editor  and  city  hall  re¬ 
porter. 


Wedding  Bells 


Elinor  Anderson.  Minneapolis 
( Minn,  i  Star  and  Tribune  fash¬ 
ion  writer,  and  George  W. 
Ahern,  recently,  at  Minneapolis. 

Dudley  Vernon  Canfield, 
staff  artist.  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  and  Joanne  Carter 
Jackson,  recently,  at  Milwaukee. 

Harry  Perrigo,  Dayton  ( O. ) 
Journal  Herald  editorial  staff 
member,  and  Lucy  Gale  Phelps, 
recently. 

Floy  M.  Wilcox.  Bedford 
( Ind. )  Times-Mail  reporter,  and 
Richard  Worth  Parson,  June  22. 
at  Bedford.  The  bride  is  a 
daughter  of  William  W.  Wil¬ 
cox,  Jr.,  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. )  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  Herald  -  American 
staffer. 

Jack  Hagerty,  North  Dakota 
bureau  manager  for  the  United 
Press,  and  Marilyn  Hansen,  for¬ 
mer  Aberdeen  (S.  D. )  Amer- 
ican-News  staffer,  recently,  at 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

m 

Memorial  Honors 
Peterson  oi  Stockton 

Stockton,  Calif.  —  A  marker 
honoring  L.  V.  Peterson,  late  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
Record,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees  State  Park 
by  members  of  the  Stockton  Ex¬ 
change  Club.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  newspaper  executive  and 
veteran  columnist  as  a  man 
"who  loved  all  nature." 

Nearby  a  similar  memorial 
honors  Elmer  Reynolds,  former 
Record  managing  editor  and  also 
a  lover  of  nature.  This  was 
placed  in  1930  by  the  Stockton 
Rotary  Club. 


Bess  Furman  Speaker 
At  TSP  Convention 

Bess  Furman,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  will  be  principal  speaker 
at  the  40th  anniversary  national 
convention  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
women’s  journalism  fraternity, 
in  Dallas.  Tex..  July  24-27. 

More  than  200  women  jour¬ 
nalists  will  hear  Miss  Furman 
at  the  Matrix  Table  banquet. 

Other  speakers  include  Nancy 
Heard.  oil  editor.  Corpus 
Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller-Times; 
Naomi  Black.  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News;  Agnes  McCay,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express;  Walter 
Humphrey,  editor.  Fort  Worth 
Press;  Felix  R.  McKnight,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Dallas 
News;  Barry  Bishop,  News. 

B 

Newsmen  on  Ticket 

Cincinnati,  O. — Two  newspa¬ 
permen  on  rival  tickets  are 
slugging  it  out  in  the  local  coun- 
cilmanic  campaign.  Rollin 
Everett,  once  a  Cincinnati  Post 
city  hall  reporter,  and  past 
president  of  the  guild  here, 
serving  his  second  term  in  the 
council,  is  again  running  on 
the  Charter-Democratic  coalition 
ticket.  It’s  the  first  race  for 
Douglass  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  Times- 
Star  copyreader,  globetrotting 
reporter  and  socialite,  one  of 
the  nine  Republican  candidates. 
Mr.  Allen  is  president  of  the 
Times-Star  News  Department 
Employes’  Association  (AFL). 

B 

Ogden  Reid  Weds 

Ogden  Rogers  Reid,  son  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Inc.,  and  the  late 
Ogden  Reid,  who  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Stewart  July  9  at  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Man¬ 
hattan.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Herald 
Tribune  editor,  was  best  man. 


Harvey  Boys 
Take  Up  the 
Family's  Trade 

Salem,  Ore. — The  Hulsey 
News,  weekly  newspaper  that 
serves  a  small  suburban  district 
adjoining  Salem  to  the  south, 
boasts  94  subscribers,  and  its 
publishers  claim  there  are  only 
10  families  in  its  field  that  are 
not  regular  subscribers.  The 
News  has  just  celebrated  its 
second  anniversary. 

The  publishers  are  Paul,  12: 
John,  10,  and  Warren,  7,  sons  of 
Paul  W.  Harvey,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Oregon's 
capital  city.  Their  grandfather, 
Paul  W.  Harvey,  Sr.,  has  been 
news  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  for  more 
than  30  years. 

The  Hulsey  News  started  out 
as  a  family  publication.  Young 
Paul  collected  all  the  news  of 
the  family,  and  wrote  it  out  in 
long-hand  but  in  newspaper 
form.  He  became  so  interested 
that  his  father  taught  him  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  bought  him 
a  gelatin  press. 

Then  the  three  brothers  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  sheet  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper.  They 
named  it  the  Hulsey  News  be 
cause  they  lived  on  Hulsey  Ave¬ 
nue.  They  filled  their  paper 
with  news  items  and  solicited 
subscriptions.  The  latter  rolled 
in  so  rapidly  that  they  soon  out¬ 
grew  the  gelatin  press,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  plunge  and  buy  a  used 
mimeograph  for  $15. 

The  new  "press”  was  soon 
paid  for,  and  the  operation  has 
long  been  in  black  ink.  Each 
subscriber  pays  10  cents  a 
month,  and  the  paper  accepts  a 
small  amount  of  advertising  at 
a  cent  a  line.  Advertising  re¬ 
ceipts  are  about  20  cents  a  week. 

The  paper  has  already  built 
up  $125  cash  capital. 
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where  MEAT  is  grown 


and  where  MEAT  is  eaten 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

UeatUmarters,  Chicago  •  Membera  throughout  the  V.  S. 


If  we  all  decided  to  go  to  the  farm  or  ranch  for 
our  meat  supply  instead  of  to  the  store  around 
the  corner,  many  Americans  would  soon  be 
traveling  quite  a  distance.  The  important  live¬ 
stock-producing  areas  and  the  heavily  populated, 
big  meat-consuming  areas  just  don’t  match  up. 


Getting  meat  from  where  it  is  grown  to  where 
it  is  eaten  gave  birth  to  more  than  4,000  meat 
packing  companies  located  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  The  resulting  brisk  competition 
for  markets  has  given  every  crossroad  and  city 
a  meat  supply  as  dependable  as  the  U.  S.  mail. 


Slates  west  of  the  Mississippi  account  for  62% 
of  our  livestock  production.  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  38%.  (Source.-  U.  S.  O.  A.  figures  for  1 948.) 


69%  of  America’s  meat  production  is  eaten  in  the 
heavily  populated  region  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
31%  is  eaten  in  the  states  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  (Source;  Latest  government  meat  consumption  study.) 
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‘Li’l  Abner’  Sideline 
Is  Shmoopendous 

By  Jane  McMaster 


“Nothing  but  a  menace,”  said 
A1  Capp  s  bother,  Jerome,  point¬ 
ing  at  a  showcase  of  Shmoo  nov¬ 
elties  in  the  offices  of  Capp  En¬ 
terprises.  “A  menace.  They're 
making  us  millionaires.  And 
nobody  likes  millionaires.” 

Thirty  -  six  -  year  -  o.d  Jerome 
stared  thoughtfully  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  were  Shmoo 
Banks,  Shmoo  dolls.  Shmoo  ear- 
muffs,  a  pair  of  men's  shorts 
made  of  Shmoo-printed  cloth. 

“See  if  you  can  blow  this  up,” 
he  said,  handing  us  a  white 
Shmoo  balloon,  which  also 
comes  in  other  colors.  The 
Shmoo  balloon,  he  confided,  is 
probably  the  most  popular  of 
the  novelty  items.  About  5,- 
000,000  balloons  in  the  ham- 
hock  shape  of  the  mythical 
Shmoo  have  been  sold.  This 
represents  some  $15,000  net  for 
the  Enterprises  exclusive  of 
what  the  manufacturer  makes; 
of  what  A1  Capp  makes  as  an 
individual;  and  what  United 
Feature  Syndicate  makes. 

Enterprising  Project 

The  Enterprises,  with  Brother 
Jerome  as  general  manager  and 
treasurer  and  Artist  A1  as  chief 
stockholder,  has  been  operating 
since  last  fall  when  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  A1  Capp  and  the 
syndicate  was  signed. 

The  new  contract,  a  result  of 
settlement  of  a  suit  the  comic 
strip  artist  had  brought  against 
the  syndicate,  was  a  tri-latcral 
agreement  covering  the  artist, 
the  syndicate  and  the  Enter¬ 
prises.  Under  the  arrangement, 
the  Enterprises  gets  an  agent's 
share  on  commercial  enterprises 
in  connection  with  the  “Li'l  Ab¬ 
ner”  strip, 

“We  negotiate  franchises  with 
manufacturers  for  novelties, 
clothing,  related  items,  movies, 
TV.  radio,  recordings  and  un¬ 
happy  marriages,”  said  Jerome 
Capp. 

Not  elaborating  on  the  un¬ 
happy  marriages  department  of 
the  corporation,  Mr.  Capp,  who 
doesn't  like  to  talk  about  him¬ 
self — “I'm  just  a  professional 
brother,”  he  says — told  us  in¬ 
stead  about  this  thing  between 
the  Shmoo  and  the  public. 

“It’s  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  love  affairs  in  the  world.” 
he  said.  The  public’s  yen  for 
the  little  Shmoo,  which  will 
celebrate  its  first  birthday  on 
August  25.  is  costing  way  up 
into  the  millions,  he  explained. 

S2S  Million  Volume 

Mr.  Capp  estimates  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Enterprises,  the  gross  volume 
sale  of  novelty  items  will  have 
reached  approximately  $25  mil¬ 
lion — including  $=V4  mi. lion  in 
Dog  Patch  Styles,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  The  royalty  on  the  items 
runs  from  5%  to  15*^. 

The  manager  of  the  Enter¬ 
prises  says  close  to  100  different 
items,  made  by  about  75  differ- 
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ent  manufacturers,  are  being 
marketed.  The  long  list  in¬ 
cludes  greeting  cards,  children's 
wallets,  purses,  handbags,  nest¬ 
ed  Shmoo  dolls,  paraffin  Shmoos. 
ash  trays,  cigarette  holders,  pen¬ 
cil  cases,  magnetic  Shmoo  key 
rings.  Also  Shmoo  clocks,  soaps, 
drinking  glasses. 

Manufacturers’  results  with 
the  items,  as  indicated  in  a  Capp 
Enterprises  promotion  piece  are 
generally  expressed  in  superla¬ 
tives  and  puns. 

“It's  too  good  to  be  shmoo!” 
one  manufacturer  wrote. 

A  record  concern  chortled, 
“There's  going  to  be  shmoosic  in 
the  air.”  Other  companies  re¬ 
ported  the  Shmoo  fly  and 
Shmoo-cow  ice  cream  were  pop¬ 
ular  with  kids.  A  fifth,  speaking 
of  sales  of  its  product,  said,  “It’s 
shmoopendous!” 

The  ingenuity  of  Capp  Enter¬ 
prises  in  dreaming  up  suitable 
and  surprising  Shmoo  items 
seems  boundless.  One  due  on 
the  market  soon  is  a  Shmoo 
household  deodorizer.  ( See  cut. ) 

A  pert  Shmoo  made  of  China 
has  a  place  in  the  side  for  the 
absorbent  wick  to  hold  the  li¬ 
quid.  In  addition  to  taking 
away  bad  shmells.  it  may  even 
rid  the  house  of  relatives  and 
other  troubles.  Jerome  Capp 
says. 

Another  product  coming  up  is 
a  vending  machine  to  dispense 
Shmoo-shaped  doughnuts. 

Abner  in  Shadow 

The  character  Li’l  Abner,  him¬ 
self,  has  received  less  exploi¬ 
tation  in  the  novelties  line.  Mr. 
Capp  says  he’s  holding  up  in 
this  connection  due  to  an  ex¬ 
pected  television  program,  and 
product  tie-in. 

Before  the  new  contract,  when 
the  Syndicates  handled  the  nov¬ 
elties  end  of  the  “Li’l  Abner”  ■. 
strip  directly,  there  were  only  ! 
a  few  products.  However,  the  ! 
Shmoo,  on  which  the  Enterprises  I 
has  concentrated,  wasn't  origi-  ! 
nated  until  last  August. 

In  his  suit  against  the  syndi-  ; 
cate,  A1  Capp  had  charged  that 
the  syndicate  had  failed  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  use  of  the  “Li’l  Abner”  ' 
strip  in  the  fields  of  comic  book 
publication  and  the  manufacture  : 
of  novelties. 

Now,  Capp  Enterprises  is  set  ' 
up  in  offices  with  modernistic 
decorations.  One  employe  is  a  ' 
publicity  agent,  Mrs.  Leila  Had-  < 
ley.  There  is  an  art  department, 
a  premium  department,  a  sales  : 
department.  Toby  Press,  w'hich 
exists  within  the  area  of  the 
contract,  was  set  up  last  March 
as  publisher  of  “Li’l  Abner” 
comic  books.  Elliot  Caplin,  an¬ 
other  brother,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  Parents’  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  comic  books  manager. 

“Li’l  Abner”  and  the  Shmoo 
get  a  lot  of  spontaneous  pub¬ 
licity,  as  attested  by  the  thick 
scrapbooks  kept  handy,  but  I 
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some  of  it  is  drummed  up.  The 
Shmoo’s  birthday  promises  to  be 
a  big  occasion  for  publicity. 
One  gimmick:  mailing  a  birth¬ 
day  package  of  Shmoos  to 
Prince  Chichibu  of  Japan, 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  who 
once  said  that  even  with  Amer¬ 
ican  help,  the  shmoos  are  need¬ 
ed  in  Japan. 

Desks  at  Capp  Enterprises 
carry  the  slogan,  “The  strip 
comes  first.”  ‘“rhat  means,” 
says  Jerome  Capp.  “that  nothing 
that  we  ever  do  is  to  interfere 
with  the  strip.  The  strip  is 
basic.” 

News  and  Notes 

Sterling  North,  whose  book 
column  is  distributed  by  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate,  became  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  on  July  11.  Mr.  North 
had  previously  been  with  the 
New  York  Post-Home  News. 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  got  a  correction 
on  a  column  report  about  Rear 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
who  is  administrator  for  the 
UN  plebiscite  determining 
whether  Kashmir  wants  to  join 
India  or  Pakistan.  Pearson  re¬ 
ported  the  Admiral  was  fed  up 
with  his  job  under  the  hot  In¬ 
dian  sun  and  wanted  to  resign 
and  come  home.  Admiral  Nim¬ 
itz,  at  his  regular  post  at  Lake 
Success,  issued  a  facetious  de¬ 
nial  saying  the  only  sun  bother¬ 
ing  him  is  the  “sun  of  the  State 
of  New  York.” 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  client  papers  of  Bridge 
Columnist  Charles  H.  Goren  a 
Goren  booklet  on  Canasta,  much 
discussed  Argentine  rummy 
game.  Mr.  Goren  had  pre¬ 
viously  offered  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Canasta. 

“Happy  Easter.”  character  in 
Milton  Caniff's  “Steve  Canyon,” 
had  a  mine  named  for  him  re¬ 
cently  in  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
The  mine  was  presented  to 
Caniff  at  ceremonies  highlight¬ 
ing  the  community’s  “Gold  Rush 
Days”  celebration,  sponsored  by 
the  Denver  Post.  One  day’s 
festivities  were  dubbed  “Steve 
Canyon  Day”  and  the  cartoonist 
judged  a  contest  for  those 
dressed  most  like  characters  in 
his  strip. 

Earl  Wilson.  “It  Happened 
Last  Night”  columnist  for  Post- 
Hall,  is  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 
He’ll  send  columns  regularly. 

Hodding  Carter  Coltimn 

“Features  of  the  South,”  a 
column  by  Hodding  Carter,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times  and  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize-winner,  is  being  syn¬ 
dicate  by  Robert  Brown,  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga. ) 
Ledger. 

Early  subscribers  included  the 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  the 
Nashville  (Tenn. )  Banner  and 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Carter  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1945  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  He  has  also  published 
widely  on  the  race  question. 

Mr.  Brown  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  under  Mr.  Carter 
several  years  ago,  prior  to  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  work  in  New 
York  City. 

■ 

$1,900  for  Baby 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  —  Brow¬ 
ard  County’s  citizens  have  do¬ 
nated  $1,900  for  Nanette  Kues, 
premature  baby,  in  a  campaign 
co-sponsored  by  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  Daily  News  and  the  Brow¬ 
ard  County  hospital  auxiliary. 
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THE  TEENIE  WEENIES  . .  .  an  all-time  classic  of  childhood  ...  en¬ 
joyed  as  much  by  parents,  who  like  to  read  it  aloud,  as  by  their  eager 
young  listeners  who  just  eat  it  up. 

A  world  of  miniature  fantasy  that's  known  and  loved  wherever  small 
children  exist . . .  has  been  translated  into  more  languages  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at! 

Available  in  full  color,  once  a  week  ...  to  infuse  new,  youthful  life 
into  your  Sunday  edition  .  .  .  and  into  the  hearts  of  your  readers. 

If  the  TEENIE  WEENIES  isn't  yet  running  in  your  city,  why  deloy 
longer?  Send  now  for  sample  proofs  and  prices. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Capper  Sets  Up 
Own  Fete  On 
84th  Birthday 

Topeka,  Kans. — Former  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Capper  celebrated 
his  84th  birthday  July  14,  by 
playing  host  to  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  Northeast  Kansas  at 
his  forty-third  annual  free  party 
at  Ripley  Park  in  Topeka.  Car¬ 
nival  rides,  ice  cream,  baseball 
games,  pony  rides  and  entertain¬ 
ment  by  staff  members  of  the 
Capper  radio  station  WIBW  held 
the  children  in  fascinated  ex¬ 
citement  from  early  morning  til 
dark. 

Senator  Capper,  who  retired 
January  1  after  30  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  is  living 
again  in  Topeka  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  has  been  pres¬ 
ent  to  help  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  party.  He  seldom 
missed  attending  during  all  his 
years  in  Washington  but  this 
year  he  said  he  "had  the  fun  of 
helping  with  the  party  from 
start  to  finish.” 

The  festival  is  unlike  any 
other  party  held  in  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  a  birthday. 
Principal  item  is  the  free  rides 
aboard  carnival  fun  devices 
which  Senator  Capper  has  set  up 
in  Ripley  Park  for  the  occasion. 
These  include  a  merry-go-round, 
ferris  wheel,  merry-mix-up,  and 
a  small  children’s  ride. 

Topeka  Park  department  pon¬ 
ies  and  burros  carried  the  party 
guests  on  free  rides.  Gallons  of 
ice  cream  were  consumed  in 
cones. 

Free  transportation  to  the 
park  was  furnished  by  the 
Topeka  Transportation  Co.  by 
arrangement  with  the  Senator, 
and  to  assure  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  guests  first  aid  sta¬ 
tions  were  set  up  with  trained 
nurses  on  duty. 

Special  guests  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  now  at  the  Capper  Crip¬ 
pled  Children’s  Foundation  Cen¬ 
ter,  many  other  previous  wards 
of  the  Capper  Foundation  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  members  of  the  4-H 
clubs  which  Senator  Capper 
helped  found. 

Seven  baseball  games  were 
played  by  junior  teams  and 
Topeka  playground  staff  mem¬ 
bers  assist^  large  groups  of 
Capper  Publications  employes  in 
handling  the  crowds. 

Mr.  Capper  was  the  honor 
guest  at  a  picnic  given  July  9 
by  Henry  S.  Blake  and  Mrs. 
Blake.  Mr.  Blake  is  general 
manager  of  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Guests  were  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  editors  of  the 
publications,  their  wives  and 
husbands. 

■ 

Host  to  Admen 

Dallas,  Tex. — Departing  from 
custom,  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League  switched  its  weekly 
hotel  luncheon  to  a  night  tour 
of  the  new  Dallas  Morning 
News  building.  Joe  A.  Lubben, 
newly-appointed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  was  host. 
(Sicken  suppers  were  served  in 
“te  spacious  cafeteria. 


Man,  Wheelbarrow 
Together  Again 

Green  Bay,  Wls. — John  J. 
Everard,  Oneida,  came  to  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  office 
recently  to  report  that  his  wife, 
Mary,  had  disappeared. 

“She  sued  me  for  divorce  11 
times  and  each  time  the  case 
was  dismissed,”  he  said.  “The 
neighbors  saw  her  walking 
across  the  field  yesterday  with 
her  belongings  in  a  wheelbar¬ 
row. 

“Put  an  item  in  the  paper, 
won't  you?  I  want  that  wheel¬ 
barrow  back.” 

She  got  her  divorce.  And — he 
got  back  the  wheelbarrow. 

Denver  Seminar 
Features  Four 
Russia  Experts 

Denver,  Colo. — Josef  Korbel, 
ousted  as  ambassador  from 
Czechoslavakia  to  Yugoslavia, 
will  outline  his  experiences  with 
the  Russians  during  the  first 
press-radio  seminar  on  Russia  at 
the  University  of  Denver,  Aug. 
7-19. 

Mr.  Korbel,  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try  writing  a  book  on  his  experi¬ 
ences,  will  join  four  experts  on 
Russia  in  presenting  the  press- 
radio  study  session  as  a  part  of 
the  school's  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Korbel  has  been  press  at¬ 
tache  for  his  government,  war 
correspondent  for  Yugoslav 
newspapers,  and  radio  commen¬ 
tator  for  the  Czech  government 
in  exile  in  London.  He  escaped 
to  the  United  States  after  the 
Communist  seizure  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

His  appearance  at  the  press- 
radio  seminar  will  highlight  the 
informal  background  discussions 
of  Dr.  Geroid  T.  Robinson, 
Philip  E.  Mosely,  John  N.  Haz¬ 
ard  and  Abram  Bergson,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  Institute  at 
Columbia  University,  who  are 
conducting  the  Denver  Institute. 

Enrollment  for  the  seminar  is 
being  limited  to  25  commenta¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers  from 
major  newspaper  and  radio  net¬ 
works. 

■ 

158  Dailies  Distribute 
VFW  Book  for  Vets 

A  total  of  158  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  as  a  service  to  veterans  and 
their  families,  are  participating 
in  the  distribution  of  a  booklet. 
“Veteran  Benefits,”  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  VFW  reports. 

To  date,  upwards  of  200,000  of 
the  24-page,  pocket-sized  pam¬ 
phlets  have  been  distributed 
over  the  counters  of  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers,  or  through 
requests  forwarded  by  the  pap¬ 
ers  to  VFW  national  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Kansas  City. 

“Veteran  Benefits”  is  an  up- 
to-date  compilation  of  official  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  rights, 
benefits  and  privileges  available 
to  veterans  of  both  World  Wars, 
and  their  dependents  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  It  was  offered  to  ob¬ 
serve  VFW’s  50th  year. 
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ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT . .  .1/1  good 

tvorking  condition  .  . .  Now 
being  used.  Ready  for  early 
fall  delivery, 

4  Hoe  rotogravure  units  complete  with  Cline  West- 
inghouse  100-h.p.  D.C.  two-motor  drive. 

1  Hoe  double  former  gripper  folder  delivering 
folded  signatures  from  two  sides.  Sp)ecial  flat- 
sheet  delivery  attached  has  side  and  rear  joggers 
and  automatic  pile  lowering  device,  delivers  flat 
sheet  size  2\.W  x  27 Va"  sheer  cut.  Chain  and 
gripp)er  carriage. 

2  Hoe  rotogravure  units  with  single  impression 
roller  and  2-pressure  roller  design  with  web 
air-drying  system. 

1  Hoe  double  former  pinpoint  newsp>ap>er  folder 
delivering  folded  signatures  on  both  sides;  pap)er 
roll  stand  with  V  block  hand  tension. 

2  25-h.p.  230-volt  D.C.  Reliance  motors,  each  with 
3-h.p.  starting  motors  and  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols. 

Cop>p>er  plated  cylinders  and  suitable  grinding  and 
polishing  equipment  also  available. 

Write  now  to  box  3774,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Atom  Photos 
To  Be  Censored 
By  the  NME 

Washington  —  Photographs  of 
atomic  energy  installations  will 
be  subject  to  clearance  by  the 
National  Military  Establishment, 
it  has  been  stated  here.  Dis¬ 
semination  of  map-like  aerial 
pictures  of  such  establishments 
earlier  this  year  drew  wide 
criticism,  but.  according  to  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson, 
the  published  photos  “caused  no 
significant  harm."  Mr.  Johnson 
made  the  statement  in  a  letter 
released  by  Sen.  Brien  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  chairman  of  the  joint 
Congressional  committee  on 
atomic  energy. 

However,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
there  is  concern  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  such  pictures  “could 
result  in  an  improper  exposure 
of  significant  information.’ 
Therefore,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  to  secure  NME 
clearance  before  release. 

Secretary  Johnson  s  letter  was 
in  reply  to  questions  asked  by 
Senator  McMahon  regarding 
publication  of  the  pictures  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  January  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine. 

No  Charge.  No  'Pull' 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  recently  ran  a  story 
under  a  two-column  head  in  its 
Sunday  society  section  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question: 

“How  do  I  get  my  daughter's 
picture  in  the  paper  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  marriage? 
Do  I  have  to  have  pull  or  will 
it  cost  me  something?” 

The  story  explained: 

“No  pull  or  pressure  is  need¬ 
ed  to  get  a  bride’s  picture  in 
the  society  columns.  'We’re  glad 
to  get  the  picture.  You  can  do 
just  as  well  bringing  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  yourself  as  having  it 
done  by  someone  who  claims  to 
have  a  ‘pull.’ 

“No  charge  is  made  for  using 
such  pictures.  Engravings  are 
expensive,  but  the  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  counts  the  cost  of  printing 
a  bride’s  picture  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  producing  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  When  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  the  size  of  the  cut  or 
its  position  in  the  paper,  that 
depends  on  news  prominence.” 

Swamped  With  Entries 

Chicago  —  ’The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  offer  to  pay  $50  for 
photographs  of  old  Chicago  re¬ 
produced  in  connection  with  the 
serialization  of  “Prairie  Ave¬ 
nue”  brought  a  response  of 
more  than  5,000  entries  and  over 
7.500  photos.  The  staff  assigned 
to  judge  the  photos  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  entries  that  the 
offer  had  to  be  cancelled  after 
10  days. 

The  Tribune  used  about  70 
photos,  all  in  connection  with 
the  novel  about  early  Chicago. 
About  25  were  used  in  promo¬ 
tion,  and  the  remainder  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  serialization. 


Pyle  to  Be  Buried 
In  Honolulu 

Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard 
war  correspondent  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  April 
18.  1945.  will  be  buried  July  19 
in  Honolulu.  Chronicler  of  the 
doughfoot,  his  grave  will  be  be¬ 
side  that  of  an  unknown  soldier 
in  the  crator  of  Punchbowl  Vol 
cano. 

The  ceremony  will  mark  the 
public  opening  of  the  National 
Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pa 
cific  overlooking  the  city. 

60%  of  Former 
Staff  Handles 
Military  News 

Washington — Completing  four 
months  of  operation  this  week, 
the  Office  of  Public  Information 
of  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  has  found  it  possible  to 
perform  functions  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  public  information 
agencies  of  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  the  three 
military  arms  with  less  than 
60';  of  the  personnel  previously 
required. 

Before  consolidation  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  late  James  V. 
Forrestal.  March  17,  the  separate 
offices  employed  about  500  per¬ 
sons,  including  clerical.  Today, 
the  staff  stands  at  280. 

The  press  section,  directed  by 
Lee  Hargus.  has  a  working  force 
of  62,  of  whom  38  prepare  re¬ 
leases  and  answer  inquires  con¬ 
cerning  NME.  To  prepare  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  day-to-day  performance, 
a  study  of  production  in  the  25 
work  days  of  June  produced  the 
following  data: 

Press  releases  numbering  240 
were  prepared  and  processed 
through  distribution,  an  average 
of  10  a  day. 

Approximately  20,000  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  were  handled, 
for  an  avergae  of  about  800  a 
day. 

About  2.500  written  inquiries 
submitted  by  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  handled,  an 
average  of  100  a  day. 

The  daily  average  of  900  tele¬ 
phoned  or  written  inquiries  was 
an  average  of  about  24  a  day  for 
each  of  the  38  specialists. 

■ 

Emergency  Desk 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — Staff 
members  of  the  Herald-Dispatch 
here  prepared  late  copy  one 
day  last  week  in  the  Huntington 
Press  Club,  as  the  result  of  a 
power  failure  at  the  plant.  Re¬ 
pair  crews  installed  an  emer¬ 
gency  transformer  after  three 
hours  without  current. 

■ 

Drummond  Sworn  In 

Washington,  D.  C. — Roscoe 
Drummond,  on  leave  as  bureau 
chief  here  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  was  sworn  in 
July  11  as  European  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  European 
Recovery  Program.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  several  weeks  ago 
( E  &  P,  June  4.  p.  61 )  to  succeed 
Alfred  Friendly,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Washigton  Post. 


Tips  Disclose 
Brawl  Marked 
'Not  for  Papers' 

Cheltenham,  Pa. — News  of  a 
brawl  in  a  country  club  involv¬ 
ing  three  bank  officials  was  sup¬ 
pressed  for  a  week  by  township 
officials  here,  but  private  tips 
to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Bulletin  resulted  in  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  of  the  story. 

The  fracas,  in  which  a  police¬ 
man  was  beaten,  was  hushed  up 
by  Police  Chief  Theodore  A. 
Hallowell  of  Cheltenham  Town 
ship,  who  entered  a  notation  on 
the  arrest  book  opposite  the 
names  of  the  three:  “Not  for 
newspapers” 

Walter  Lister,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bulletin  said  the  city 
desk  received  a  tip  the  bankers 
were  to  be  given  a  hearing  July 
5.  He  sent  a  reporter  to  un¬ 
cover  the  facts,  but  the  hear¬ 
ing  had  been  adjourned  to 
July  19, 

The  first  story  was  used  by 
the  Inquirer,  July  6,  after  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Van  Hart,  assistant  city 
editor,  received  a  tip  the  fight 
had  taken  place  and  the  news 
suppressed.  Harold  A.  Pike, 
manager  of  the  township,  admit¬ 
ted  to  Inquirer  Reporter  Edward 
Keith  he  had  granted  special 
privileges  to  those  arrested,  but 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  Inquirer  quoted  Mr.  Pike 
as  saying:  “I  get  a  yellow  dup 
licate  copy  of  all  arrests.  It  is 
customary  here  to  mark  ‘not  for 
newspapers’  along  side  stuff  we 
don’t  think  is  news.  Things  like 
that  won’t  help  anybody  and 
only  cause  trouble  for  someone. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  done  all 
over. 

“Nothing  is  going  to  be  gained 
by  reporters  digging  up  this 
thing.  Let  it  drop.  We  all  get 
drunk  once  in  a  while.  Let's  be 
nice  to  people.  I've  been  doing 
something  for  everyone  for  36 
years.” 

Wary  of  any  attempts  at 
further  suppression,  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Bulletin  said  they  are 
planning  extensive  coverage  of 
the  hearing. 


All-Local  Missouri 
Daily  Is  Enlarged 

West  Plains,  Mo. — Frank  L 
Martin,  editor  and  publisher, 
has  announced  the  merger  of 
the  West  Plains  Semi-Weekly 
Quill  and  the  West  Plains  Daily 
Quill,  giving  the  daily  a  total 
circulation  of  4,290. 

The  Daily  Quill  formerly  had 
a  separate  circulation  of  1.620 
and  the  Semi-Weekly  Quill  had 
2.670. 

The  Quill  is  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  43  south-central  Mis 
souri  and  north-central  Arkansas 
counties.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
dailies  in  the  country  which  run 
only  local  news.  • 

An  attempt  was  made  two 
years  ago  to  include  foreign  and 
national  news.  Mr.  Martin  said, 
but  it  was  dropped  because  of 
the  many  complaints  from  read¬ 
ers,  who  wanted  only  local 
news. 


Chilcote  Named 
M.  E.  in  St  Joseph 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Merrill  Chil¬ 
cote.  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press  for  14  years, 
has  been  made 
managing  editor 
of  the  newspa- 
per.  Harold  M. 
C  f  Slater,  political 

tf  '**  IS,  writer  19  years. 

has  become  city 
^  ”**'  editor. 

-•  ^  Mr.  Chilcote 

has  been  with 
the  paper  since 
1926,  coming 
from  the  Times- 
Republican  at 
Chilcote  Bedford.  la.  Mr. 

Slater  has  been 
with  the  News-Press  since  1927. 
He  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  last  six  months  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman  Phil  Welch 
in  Washington. 

The  new  managing  editor  is 
chairman  of  the  continuing 
study  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press  in  Missouri  and 
past  president  of  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Association. 


Attack  On  Reporter 
Brings  $50  Fine 

Pullman,  Wash. — Justice  Otho 
West  of  Pullman  assessed  a  fine 
of  $50  and  costs  against  George 
Shaw  of  Twisp,  Wash.,  deputy 
grange  master  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Grange  on  a  charge  of 
third  degree  assault  for  eject¬ 
ing  Ashley  Holden.  Spokesman- 
Review  reporter  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College  gymnasium 
at  Pullman.  The  assault  took 
place  June  9  during  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Grange,  which 
Holden  was  reporting. 

Snooping'  Charged 

Defense  Attorney  Edgar 
Wright  argued  that  Holden  had 
been  “snooping"  around  the 
gymnasium  during  Grange  ses¬ 
sions  and  had  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  Grange  publicity  handouts 
as  his  source  of  news.  He  said 
that  sessions  of  the  Grange  were 
secret  and  information  was  offi¬ 
cially  released  through  Editor 
Ted  Berry  of  the  Grange  News. 

In  pronouncing  judgment  Jus¬ 
tice  'West  said: 

“The  justice  feels  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  decision  it  is  not  in  any 
way  a  reflection  upon  the  state 
Grange  but  against  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  allowing  his  temper  to 
get  the  better  hand  of  his  good 
judgment.” 

Holden  has  filed  a  $10,000 
damage  suit  against  Shaw  in 
Spokane  superior  court. 

■ 

Prize  for  Sales  Plan 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  The  Penm 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  will  award  a  $100 
Savings  Bond  to  the  person  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  member  newspaper 
who  submits  the  best  newspaper 
advertising  sales  portfolio  on  or 
before  Sept.  3.  1949.  The  ^nd 
will  be  presented  at  the  joint 
Advertising  Conference  of  the 
PNPA  and  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association  at 
Bedford  Springs,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Sept.  9-10. 
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Rutgers  Study 
Gives  Complete 
Circulation  Data 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — What 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
munity  breakdown  of  newspaper 
distributions  for  an  entire  state 
ever  published  is  contained  in 
Study  Number  5  of  the  Rutgers 
University  Press  Research  Serv¬ 
ice,  “Newspaper  Distributions 
by  Communities  in  New  Jersey.” 
Professor  William  H.  Boyenton 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
who  conducted  the  four  pre¬ 
vious  studies,  is  the  author. 

Every  community  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  of  2.000  population  or  more 
is  covered,  as  is  each  of  the  21 
counties.  Distributions  refer  to 
44  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  including  those  from  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia  and 
Easton,  Pa.,  as  well  as  33  daily 
and  Sunday  issues  published  in 
New  Jersey.  Figures  are  com¬ 
piled  from  the  breakdown  by 
towns  of  ABC  audit  reports. 

County  on  'Anachronism* 

Although  Professor  Boyenton 
shows  by  means  of  a  bar  graph, 
in-state  and  out-of-state  distri¬ 
butions  in  New  Jersey,  he 
notes  in  the  article  accom¬ 
panying  the  distribution  tables 
that  county  figures  may  un¬ 
derestimate  the  value  of  some 
newspapers  as  advertising 
media.  This  is  especially  likely, 
he  notes,  in  an  urban  state 
where  two  or  more  newspapers 
printed  in  the  same  county  fail 
to  show  up  well  in  county  cov¬ 
erage  despite  their  excellent 
coverages  in  important  com¬ 
ponent  city  markets. 

The  county  is  termed  “a  col¬ 
onial  anachronism,”  and  prin¬ 
cipally  a  convenience  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  unit.  On  the  premise 
that  local  newspapers  published 
in  separate  towns  do  not  dupli¬ 
cate  coverage,  even  in  fringe 
areas,  the  author  recommends 
estimating  local  paper  advertis¬ 
ing  coverage  by  simply  adding 
total  circulations. 

Publications  of  the  Press  Re¬ 
search  of  Rutgers,  which  is  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey, 
are  distributed  primarily  as  a 
service  to  publishers  of  the 
state,  but  are  available  free  of 
chaige  to  national  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies  and  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  from  I^ess 
Research  Service,  School  of 
Journalism,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick. 

■ 

Karpf  Takes  Post 
At  Phila.  Inquirer 

Philadelphia  —  Jerome  J. 
Karpf,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  temporary  appointment 
as  editorial  adviser  to  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Mr.  Karpf,  who  is  making  an 
editorial  survey  for  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg,  came  to  Philadelphia  July 
5  to  begin  the  study. 

Mr.  lurpf  resigned  from  the 
Post  on  May  7,  after  serving  as 
managing  editor  for  two  years. 
He  was  with  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization  for  21  years. 


Educators  Honor 
Boston  Globe  Writer 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Mary  Ma¬ 
honey  of  the  Boston  Globe  staff 
was  hailed  for  her  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  cause  of 
women  in  education  during  the 
national  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  took  a  bow 
after  the  president  of  the 
NElA’s  National  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Women  in  Educa¬ 
tion  spoke  of  her  “invaluable 
aid  to  the  cause  of  women  in 
education  through  her  writing.” 
For  many  years  Mrs.  Mahoney 
has  covered  meetings  of  Boston 
school  groups. 


Brasheais  Rejoins 
Ad  Bureau 

Arthur  Brashears,  a  member 
of  the  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
from  1940  through  1944,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Bureau  as  promotion 
department  manager. 

Until  recently  Mr.  Brashears 
was  director  of  information 
service  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation.  Earlier,  he  was  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  of  Walter  M. 
Swertfager  agency,  served  in 
creative  capacities  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
and  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc. 


Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily 

Glasgow,  Ky. — A  new  daily, 
the  Evening  Journal,  is  being 
planned  here  with  publication 
scheduled  for  late  July.  It  will 
be  published  five  days  a  week. 
Frank  Higgason,  Malcolm  Jones 
and  Paul  Young  are  the  owners. 

4  Clubs  Join  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  approved  member¬ 
ship  charters  for  new  Ad  Clubs 
at  Evansville,  Ind.;  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
Association  of  Advertising  Men 
of  New  York.  Total  membership 
of  senior  clubs  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  n9w  96. 


We’re  giving 
Mutual  Life  Service 

the 

X-RAY 

EYE 


The  principal  stock-in-trade  of  the  life 
insurance  business  is  service  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Here  at  The  Mutual  Life  we 
have  been  spot-checking  our  service 
performance  with  an  X-ray  eye. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  writing 
to  a  sizable  cross-section  of  our  policy¬ 
holders  every  month.  We  want  to 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  way  we 
handle  their  requests  for  services  such 


as  change  of  beneficiary,  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  policies,  reduction  in  rating 
or  replacement  of  lost  policies. 

Criticism  as  well  as  praise  reaches 
top  management  and  prompt  action 
is  taken  to  strengthen  weak  spots  in 
our  service  performance.  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  ways  in  which  we  get  the 
facts  we  need  to  keep  Mutual  service 
up  to  par—  or  better. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y, 


i 
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Here's  a  press  designed  to  meet  a  specific 
need — to  answer  the  production  reqviirements 
of  newspapers  between  the  "me^iim-size" 
and  the  large  metropolitan  daily.  It's  the  new 
Goss  Universal ...  a  compact,  web  fed,  semi- 
cylindrical  rotary.  Making  the  Goss  line  thor¬ 
oughly  complete  from  flat-beds  to  the  Head¬ 
liner,  this  new  press  capitalizes  the  combined 
129  years'  experience  of  the  Goss-Duplex  or¬ 
ganization  in  building  presses  of  all  sizes.  The 
new  Universal  is  now  in  production,  and  or¬ 
ders  are  being  completed  on  a  normal  de¬ 
livery  schedule. 

*  Between  the  medium-size  (tubular  type)  press 

and  the  high  speed  heavy  duty  (Headliner). 


The  Goss  Universal  Press  will  print,  fold,  and 
deliver  at  a  normal  operating  speed  of  36,000 
papers  per  hour.  Maximum  speed,  40,000. 

■  Unit  design — single  width,  2  plates  wide — 
4-page  capacity  straight;  8-page,  collect. 
Semi-cylindrical  plate  cylinders. 

■  Color  facilities  may  be  added  to  any 
unit.  Complete  color  flexibility 
’.vith  reversible  color  cylinders. 
Removable  fountain  pans  for 
color  inks. 

■  Arch  type  units  provide  accessi¬ 
bility.  Shipped  assembled. 

■  Continuous  feed  ink  system. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO  8 

Ovp/ax  Division:  Battio  Crooi,  Mich,  Goss  PriMing  Pros*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Prostom,  England 


M  Write  for  complete 
infermotiort  on  the 


new  Goss  Universal 
Press — today. 


i^oolzA  In 


eview 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  loumaliam.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


Joint  Operation 
Expands  Plant  . 


Good  Advertising  Shop  Talk 
In  Warm,  Readable  Memoir 

ADVKXTL’RKS  IN’  ADVERTISING 

by  John  Orr  Young.  New  York;  Har¬ 
per  and  Urothers.  207  pp.  $.1. 

JOHN  Young,  co-founder  of 
Young  and  Rubicam's  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  New  York,  says 
this  to  young  men  who  want  to 
make  a  million  dollars; 

“Get  into  business  for  your¬ 
selves — with  some  bright  ideas 
and  faith  ...  if  you  want  to  get 
a  job,  make  one.  If  everybody 
sat  t^ck  and  waited  for  the 
other  fellow  to  employ  him,  our 
country  would  go  into  reverse 
gear — and  with  dramatic  speed.” 

No  ‘Angel' 

In  “Adventures  In  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Young  —  his  friends 
know  him  as  a  charming  con¬ 
versationalist  and  gifted  racon¬ 
teur — tells  charmingly  and  with 
shop-talk  detail  how  he  and 
Raymond  Rubicam  started  in 
1923  with  no  angel,  no  influen¬ 
tial  friends  socially,  and  not  one 
big  client. 

Their  first  account  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  shoestring  —  the  Quick 
Tipper  gadget  to  clip  metal  tips 
on  shoestring  yardage,  at  home, 
in  shoeshine  parlors,  and  in  shoe 
stores.  They  changed  the  name 
to  the  Presto  Instant  Shoelace 
Maker,  and  it  kept  them  in  gro¬ 
ceries. 

They  had  bright  ideas.  Small 
and  unknown,  they  said  to  big 
clients:  "Give  us  only  the  tough¬ 
est  part  of  your  business — your 
slowest-selling  item.” 

General  Foods  finally  gave 
them  Pactum.  They  changed 
“Are  You  a  Slave  to  a  Coffee 
Pot?”  to  positive  copy:  healthy, 
happy  persons  enjoying  the 
warmth,  aroma,  and  satisfying 
flavor  of  a  drink  beguilingly 
good  to  taste — and  good  for 
them.  Postum  now  “made 
meals  more  appetizing  and 
warmed  the  stomach  without 
counteracting  those  good  effects 
by  drugging.” 

Postum  sales  increased.  Its 
new  campaign  won  a  Harvard 
advertising  award.  And  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  gave  the  young 
Young  and  Rubicam  its  next- 
most-difficult  problem  —  Grape 
Nuts. 

The  Slogan's  Place 

The  agency  now  made  ham¬ 
burger  of  one  of  advertising’s 
sacred  cows — the  Postum  and 
Grape  Nuts  slogan,  “There’s  a 
reason.”  It  just  plain  doesn’t 
mean  anything  to  Mrs.  Buyer, 
Young  and  Rubicam  argued. 
Maybe  it  did  cost  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  publicize.  Let’s  spend 
less  money  convincing  users 
what  the  reason  is. 

Mr.  Young  admits  there  are 
good  slogans.  He  quotes'  some. 
A  slogan  must  tell  a  helpful 
story,  he  argues  —  not  imply 
something  off  in  the  blue  some¬ 
where.  "If  you  are  feeding  a 
silly  slogan,”  he  warns,  “you 
had  better  kill  the  critter.  Get 
along  without  any  or  get  one 
that  is  worth  feeding  expensive 


advertising  space.  Feed  costs 
money.” 

He  describes  showmanship 
and  staging.  “Staging,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  is  the  build-up  an  agency 
individual  uses  to  glamorize  an¬ 
other.  to  make  a  prospective 
client  keen  to  meet  the  staged 
colleague — “a  genius.” 

He  recounts  a  soliciting  call 
on  a  prospect  by  A.  D.  Lasker, 
Lord  &  'Thomas’  colorful  chief, 
and  Ralph  Sollitt,  each  having 
been  duly  staged.  Mr.  Lasker 
introduced  Mr.  Sollitt.  then  him¬ 
self.  as  follows:  “This  is  Mr. 
Sollitt,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas.  My  name  is  Lasker — 
and  I  am  Lord  &  Thomas!” 

With  high  readability  and 
anecdote  but  fortunately  also 
with  specific  advertising  point¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Young  discusses  the 
pros  and  cons  of  “15  per  cent,” 
radio  advertising,  advertising  as 
big  business,  relative  merits  of 
the  small  agency  or  big.  political 
advertising,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  business. 

Of  advertising  “front.”  the  au¬ 
thor  urges:  "It  is  not  enter¬ 
tainment  that  pays  off.  Results 
and  a  truly  creative  idea  are 
worth  more  than  a  dozen  din¬ 
ners  or  double  that  many  Mar¬ 
tinis.’' 

“Adventures  in  Advertising” 
is  accurately  titled.  Ideas,  faith, 
and  planned,  conscientious  work 
make  a  life  of  business  under 
free  enterprise  an  exciting  ad¬ 
venture  that  can  also  have  sig¬ 
nificance  for  human  welfare — 
this  is  the  theme  and  philosophy 
of  this  warm,  human,  and  use¬ 
ful  book. 

13,000  Slogans  Collected 
In  One  Volume 

AMERICAN  SLOGANS  by  \Villi.im 

Siinner'!.  New  York;  The  Pacb.ir  Com- 

p.my.  .145  pp.  $7.50. 

Slogans  originally  were  a 
battle  cry.  'The  Gaelic  slaugh- 
ghairn  meant  “war-shout.”  They 
had  to  sell  a  cause  worth  dying 
for,  and  spur  mass  action — or 
the  chief  sank  a  spear,  pre¬ 
sumably,  in  the  sloganeer. 

Two  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Cato  dinned  the  slogan. 
“Carthage  Must  Be  Destroyed!” 
History  testifies  it  was  effective. 
And  the  Jewish  people,  even  in 
their  dispersion,  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  land  of 
their  ancestors:  “Next  year  in 
Jerusalem!” 

Today  most  writers  agree 
with  John  Orr  Young’s  warning 
that  a  slogan  must  be  good  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  memorable 
phrasing,  or  it  isn’t  worth  the 
expensive  space  to  make  it  part 
of  the  people’s  folklore. 

John  Caples  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  writes  in 
“Tested  Advertising  Methods” 
(E&P,  Apr.  12.  1947)  that  trick 
phrases,  often  untrue,  are  far 
less  effective  “than  a  less  clever 
but  true  selling  argument.” 

Mr.  Sunners  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  “American  Slogans”  ad¬ 
vises  slogan  writers  to  be  brief, 
believable,  and  pleasing.  He  al¬ 


so  urges  that  a  slogan  be  origi¬ 
nal — the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  advertiser  who  uses  it. 
Among  current  slogans  with 
more  than  one  user  are  these: 

“Made  its  way  by  the  way  it’s 
made,”  “All  that  the  name  im¬ 
plies,”  “Best  by  test,”  and 
“From  Mill  to  Millions.” 

Yet  few  slogans  can  meet  re¬ 
quirements  for  government  reg¬ 
istration.  And  it  is  easy  to  hit 
unknowingly  upon  a  clever 
catch-phrase  that  someone  else 
has  been  identifying  with  an 
entirely  different  product.  One 
advertising  trade  journal  has  a 
slogan  registration  service  to 
which  those  in  doubt  may  write. 
Mr.  Sunners’  new  book  com¬ 
piles,  classifies,  and  indexes  13,- 
000  commercial  “war-cries”  in 
one  volume. 

It  is  a  prodigious  job  that 
should  be  useful  not  only  to 
check  originality  but  to  suggest 
in  handy  form  thousands  of  copy 
ideas  and  terse  phrasings  to  be 
adapted  or  built  upon. 

In  the  collection  you  find 
these:  “If  Purina  chows  won’t 
make  your  hens  lay,  they  are 
roosters.”  “In  name  and  repu¬ 
tation,  this  truck  is  Interna¬ 
tional.”  “Costs  more  by  the  gal¬ 
lon,  less  by  the  winter,”  “An 
agency  is  known  by  the  clients 
it  keeps.”  and  “When  better  au¬ 
tomobiles  are  built,  Buick  will 
build  them.” 

■ 

Green  Border  on  Page  1 
Keeps  Readers  Cool 

Cleveland,  O. — A  cool  green 
border  on  page  one  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  July  7  helped 
to  keep  readers’  minds  off  the 
heat.  The  bottom  panel  of  Ar¬ 
tist  James  Herron’s  decorative 
heat-chaser  was  a  sketch  of 
snow-covered  mountains,  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  and  sparkling  lake. 

Page  one  was  set  up  in  seven 
columns  and  fringes  of  the 
green  trim  appeared  beneath  the 
black  type.  ’Ihe  whole  idea  was 
worked  out  speedily,  according 
to  Managing  Editor  Harding  S. 
Christ.  It  involved  “only  a  few 
hours  overtime  in  engraving, 
stereotyping  and  press  prepara¬ 
tion.”  and  received  “tremend¬ 
ous  reader  reception.” 

The  timetable  for  Operation 
Cool  was:  Idea,  2:30  p.m.  Wed 
nesday;  approved  by  mechanical 
departments.  3  p.m.:  assigned 
to  artist,  3:15:  sketch  to  en¬ 
graver,  4:30;  zinc  to  stereo,  7; 
cast  by  8:30  p.m.:  ink  for  run 
ordered,  4  p.m.:  press  run  for 
48-page  paper,  four  sections  col¬ 
lect,  10  a.m.  'Thursday,  on  time. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Outlaws 


In  Augusta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  Plans  for  a 
series  of  buildings  to  be  used 
by  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Augusta  Herald  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  S.  Morris, 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
Glenn  R.  Boswell,  publisher  of 
the  Herald. 

Work  has  already  begun  on 
a  building  to  house  a  new  press. 
Two  other  buildings  will  serve 
as  a  newsprint  warehouse  and 
general  distributing  point. 

New  stereotype  equipment, 
new  composing  machines  and  t 
other  equipment  are  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

Since  the  merger  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Herald  on 
Jan.  1,  the  two  publishing  com¬ 
panies  have  been  operating  un¬ 
der  mechanical  difficulties,  it 
was  explained.  The  new  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  acquired  jointly 
by  Southeastern  Newspapers, 
Inc.  The  new  buildings  and 
equipment,  just  as  that  being 
employed  now,  will  be  operated 
by  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
as  agent. 

Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Boswell 
emphasized  that  expansion  oper¬ 
ations  will  not  interefere  with 
the  editorial  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  papers. 

M 

Atlantic  City  World 
Moves  to  New  Plant 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — The  tab-  ’ 
loid  Atlantic  City  Daily  World 
moved  into  new  quarters  here 
last  weekend,  accomplishing  the 
transfer  without  missing  an  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  new  plant,  at  23  S. 
Arkansas  Ave.,  has  10,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  a  two-story 
building,  where  the  World  and 
its  three  affiliated  w’eekiies  will 
be  published. 

Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  since  June  1, 
1947,  estimated  that  the  new  lay¬ 
out  for  the  composing  room  and 
sterotyping  department  will 
achieve  a  15%  reduction  in  op¬ 
erating  costs. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  news 
plant  design,  the  business  office 
is  on  the  second  floor,  with  the 
editorial  department  in  the  front 
section  of  the  floor  level. 

Recently  added  innovations  in¬ 
clude  a  Fairchild  Photo-Electric 
Engraver  and  a  Teletypesetter. 


Rape  Identification 

Madison,  Wis. — State  restric¬ 
tions  against  newspaper  and 
radio  identification  of  rape  vic¬ 
tims  were  signed  into  law  last 
week  by  Gov.  Rennebohm  of 
Wisconsin.  The  statute  bars 
publication  of  identity  of  vic¬ 
tims  of  assault,  prohibiting 
“communications”  by  broadcast, 
telephone,  telegraph,  television 
or  “otherwise.” 

Also  signed  into  Wisconsin 
law  was  a  bill  prohibiting  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  from 
charging  more  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  than  for  other  types  of 
advertising. 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  tht 
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How  the  inside” picture  becomes  clearer 


Today,  when  the  doctor  uses  X-rays  for  cheek-up  or  diag¬ 
nosis.  he  sees  and  learns  much  more  — and  with  greater 
accuracy  — than  e\er  before.  F  or  now.  in  a  triumph  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  research,  tlie  X-ray  goes  far  l)eyo!id  its  first  role 
of  showing  Itone  fractures,  or  locating  metal  objects  that 
were  swallowed  hv  mistake. 

rhrou«:h  the  use  of  chemical  “contrast  agents."  the 
organs  of  our  Ixalies  are  now  made  to  stand  out  sharpK  and 
distitutK  in  X-ra\  pictures.  Special  chemicals,  adminis¬ 
tered  h\  mouth  or  h\  injection,  concentrate  in  the  organ  to 
he  studied.  These  chemicals  offer  higher  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  X-ra\s.  resulting  in  a  more  yiyid  picture.  Doc¬ 
tors  are  finding  this  techni(|ue  especially  yaluahle  in  study¬ 
ing  the  digesti\e  tract  and  the  kidneys. 

Ifetter  materials  have  aided  medical  research  in  deyel- 
oping  these  and  other  aids  in  X-ra\  diagnosis.  Mam  types 
of  X-ray  tubes  are  more  elfectiye  when  filled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  Stronger  steels  and  steels  that  are  staiidess  giye  us  X-ray 
equipment  that  is  lighter —  easier  to  handle  and  maintain. 


Kleclrical  equipment  depends  on  carbon  .  .  .  and  on  insula¬ 
tions  that  are  more  elfectiye.  thinner,  and  longer  lasting, 

P  O’ 

thanks  to  the  better  plastics  now  ayailahle. 

Synthetic  chemicals  go  into  “contrast  agents"— also 
many  medicines  and  anesthetics,  while  pure  oxygen  sus¬ 
tains  liyes  during  periods  of  heart  and  lung  difficulty. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  many  materials 
for  the  advancement  of  medicine.  They  also  produce  many 
other  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and  industry  — to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  * 


FREE:  I.et  ii%  sernt  you  ti.e  neu  iliustratHii 
/w.  ••/V<w//«7.s  ami  l*rorennes."  uhith  shous  hotv 
svivnve  anti  iniiu.stry  use  I  (  ("s  tHoys,  (  hemi- 
cals,  (  arfu.ns^  (iases  and  l^lasiivs.  Just  urite — 


Union  Carbide 

Ajyi?  CAUBOJV  COBJPORATIOiy 


—  -Trade-marked  I'rodnets  of  IHvisiims  amt  I'nits  inctude  - 

I.INDK  Oxygen  •  PrK.S T-O-I.l  I K  Acetylene  •  PVROI  AX  Gas  •  .Sv.NTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 
Ei.ECTROMET  Alloys  anil  Metals  •  IlAYNES  STELLITE  Alloys  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinvon,  anil  ViNYLITE  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Lverf.ADY  I'laNhlights  ami  Batteries  •  AcHESON  Electrodes  •  PresTONE  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 


Knowledge  is  a  rich  storehouse  for.. . .  the  relief  of  man  s  estate  -francis  bacon 


China  Agency 
Recalls  Lu, 

Shuts  11  Offices 

Hongkong  —  David  Lu,  for 
more  than  10  years  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  China,  has  been 
recalled.  Succeeding  him  will 
be  Richard  Jen,  former  chief  of 
the  CNA’s  bureau  in  London, 
who  has  been  filing  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

Born  in  Honolulu,  Mr.  Lu 
studied  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  which  gave 
him  a  1948  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  reporting.  His  sudden  recall 
represents  a  major  personnel 
shift  in  the  CNA. 

Like  all  other  Chinese  organi¬ 
zations  affiliated  with  the  Kuo- 
mintang  regime,  the  CNA  has 
been  experiencing  increasing 
financial  difficulties  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Reds  sweep  southward.  In 
the  last  few  months  it  had  to 
close  down  1 1  of  its  overseas  bu¬ 
reaus.  including  those  in  Berlin, 
Paris.  Moscow.  Sydney,  Ankara 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

Tang  in  N.  Y. 

At  present,  besides  Washing¬ 
ton.  the  CNA  still  maintains  a 
bureau  in  New  York,  headed  by 
T.  C.  Tang,  another  Missouri 
graduate,  and  skeleton  staffs  in 
Tokyo,  Singapore.  London.  New 
Delhi  and  Batavia. 

The  CNA  was  founded  20 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly  China's 
largest  news  agency,  it  entered 
upon  exchange  agreements  with 
the  United  Press,  Reuter  and 
several  wire  services  before  the 
war.  After  V-J  Day  it  was  to  be 
reorganized  into  a  Chinese  AP 
by  taking  in  Chinese  papers  as 
partners,  but  this  plan  was  not 
acted  upon. 

The  CNA’s  seven-story  build¬ 
ing  in  Nanking  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ists.  and  so  were  its  bureaus  in 
various  parts  of  China  now  un¬ 
der  Red  domination.  Its  present 
head-office  is  in  Canton,  and  it 
may  be  moved  to  either  Taiwan 
or  Chungking  in  west  China  if 
Canton  itself  should  be  threat¬ 
ened. 

■ 

Paris-Presse  Names 
Massot  as  Manager 

Paris — ^Henri  Massot  has  taken 
over  the  post  of  director  general 
of  Paris-Presse,  and  there  has 
been  another  flutter  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  of  Paris  where  most 
of  the  daily  newspapers  are 
treading  warily. 

A  year  ago  there  was  talk  of 
a  merger  of  Paris-Presse  and 
France-Soir,  but  the  plan  went 
no  further  than  a  combination 
of  their  distributing  services. 


Value  Guarantee 

Laredo,  Tex.  —  The  Laredo 
Times  has  announced  a  $1,000 
guarantee  that  Laredo  merchants 
Mrticipating  in  "Super  -  Value 
Days"  will  undersell  those  of 
other  Texas  cities  during  the 
special  days. 


Jeeps  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Can. — The  Toronto 
Telegram  has  been  reaping 
news  beats  lately  from  its 
team  oi  red  jeeps  driven  by 
Reporter  -  Photographers  John 
MacLean  and  Glenn  Pratt. 
The  jeeps  are  equipped  with 
picture  facilities  and  police- 
radio.  They're  the  first  to  be 
used  by  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Telegram 
City  Editor  Doug  MacFarlane. 


Editor  Pleads 
For  Plain  Words, 
Lively  English 

Norristown,  Pa. — A  plea  for 
plain  words — and  short  sen¬ 
tences — is  made  by  Frederick  S. 
Fox,  editor  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald,  in  the  foreword 
of  a  new  style  book. 

"There  should  be  fewer  long 
and  fancy  words  in  the  Times 
Herald,  and  fewer  hackneyed 
and  sesquipedalian  phrases,”  Mr. 
Fox  instructs.  Getting  specific, 
he  continues: 

“In  the  Times  Herald  it’s 
hotel,  not  hostelry.  Above  all, 
don't  perpetrate  a  ailly  substi¬ 
tute  like  lacteal  fluid  for  milk. 

“Steer  clear  of  the  current 
tendency  to  discard  such  good 
old  English  words  as  ‘start,’  ‘be¬ 
gin’  and  ‘hold’  for  monstrosities 
like  ‘initiate,’  ‘inaugurate,’ 
‘launch’  or  ‘stage’ — none  of 
which  is  a  real  synonym  for  the 
first  three. 

“Beware  of  bromides,  horrible 
examples  of  which  are  ‘crack 
train,’  “inclemency  of  the 
weather,’  ‘burly  Negro,’  etc. 

“Please  remember  that  we 
want  this  paper  always,  AL¬ 
WAYS,  written  in  good  straight 
lively  English. 

“PLAIN  WORDS,  please,  and 
short  sentences.  We  also  want 
fewer  initials  in  heads  and 
stories.  The  alphabetical  abra¬ 
cadabra  propagated  by  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus,  the  govern¬ 
mental  gobbledygook  —  another 
appalling  war  product — the 
stilted  phrase  and  long  con¬ 
gested  sentence — all  these  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  WRITE 
AS  YOU  TALK.” 


Ink  Meters  Okayed 

Meters  on  ink  tank  trucks  of 
the  George  H.  Morrill  Co.,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 
have  been  approved  by  New 
York  City’s  commissioner  of 
markets  after  rigid  inspection. 
The  meters,  calibrated  to  within 
1/40  of  IVc  of  accuracy,  virtu¬ 
ally  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
ink  spills  and  tank  overflows  in 
the  pressroom. 


65,946  Want  Guide 

Requests  for  copies  of  the  Va¬ 
cation  Guide  offered  in  This 
Week  Magazine  of  April  24  to¬ 
taled  65,946  in  seven  weeks. 
Copies  were  offered  at  $1  each. 


of  our  Continuing  Consumer  Panel  of 
Brand  Preferences  in  the  Houston  Market 


*This  Study  Conducted  by 
ALFRED  POLITZ  RESEARCH,  Inc. 


Report  No.  2,  covering  sec¬ 
ond  six-month  period,  shows 
also  the  complete  tabulations 
for  Report  No.  1.  Both  re¬ 
ports  reveal  brand  prefer¬ 
ences  covering  the  31  com¬ 
modities  included  in  the 
following  classifications: 

★  Foods 

'A  Household  Cleaners 
^  Alcoholic  Beverages 
Automobiles 
'A'  Radios 
'A'  Refrigeration 

If  you  are  interested  5n  see¬ 
ing  this  enlightening  and  il¬ 
luminating  Report,  write  any 
office  of  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany  or  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  The 
Houston  Chronicle, 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

a.  W.  McCAtTHY  M.  i.  OIMONS  THI  UANHAM  COMPANY 

Advftisini  Diroctor  Advtrtitinf  Mawfer  N«ti««i«l  wftiu— 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  AOVtRTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVE  YEAtS 
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W  Oman  N  obody  Knows 
Solves  Their  Problems 

By  Aline  Law 


Hollywood,  Calif. — To  ask  or 
give  advice  is  ticklish  business. 

What,  then,  makes  the  best  of 
us  pour  out  our  troubles  to  a 
fellow  railroad  passenger,  our 
beauty  shop  operator — or  to 
write  our  problems  to  an  un¬ 
known  newspaper  columnist? 

Proof  that  many  do  seek  and 
profit  from  such  help  is  seen  in 
the  success  of  Louise  Llew¬ 
ellyn’s  daily  column,  “What’s 
Your  Problem,’’  in  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Started  as  an  experiment 
about  eight  years  ago,  “What’s 
Your  Problem"  is  now  the  most 
popular  column  in  the  paper. 
The  friendliness,  the  rare  good 
judgment,  the  honesty  and  un¬ 
failing  helpfulness  of  Miss  Llew¬ 
ellyn  have  impressed  deeply  not 
only  those  who  write  to  her 
but  also  all  who  read  her  re¬ 
plies. 

This  woman  whom  everybody, 
yet  nobody  in  New  Buford, 
knows,  has  inspired  a  real  af¬ 
fection  and  admiration,  and 
complete  confidence. 

Afflicted  with  Arthritis 

From  years  of  reading,  her 
New  Bedford  public  has  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Louise 
Llewellyn  is  a  real  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  woman.  Yet 
they  do  not  know  who  she  is, 
physically,  nor  anything  about 
her  background,  nor  how  it  is 
she  always  comes  up  with  the 
right  answers. 

Her  readers  are  so  “sold”  on 
her  that  they  took  literally  no 
interest  in  a  similar  syndicated 
column  which  ran  for  six 
months.  New  Bedford  continued 
to  take  its  problems  to  Miss 
Llewellyn. 

Little  do  her  appreciative 
readers  suspect  their  faithful 
confidante  has  been  an  arthritic 
cripple  for  years,  her  zeal  for 
helping  others  intensified  by  her 
own  affliction. 

Louise  Llewellyn  is  the  by¬ 
line  for  Abbie  Llewellyn  Snod- 
dy.  She  was  born  in  Mexico, 
Mo.,  where  her  father  operated 
a  drugstore  and  was  very  civic- 
mind^.  He  was  responsible 
for  bringing  the  first  electric 
lights  and  first  telephone  to  the 
town  and  he  gave  the  lot  for 
the  Carnegie  Library  in  1912. 

Abbie  grew  up  in  a  cultured 
home  with  every  advantage,  a 
beautiful  and  brilliant  girl  with 
marked  talents  in  music  and 
writing.  She  was  graduated 
from  Hardin  College,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  girls’  school  in  Mexico, 
which  was  known  as  the  “Vas- 
sar  of  the  West.” 

It  was  in  her  home  town  that 
Miss  Llewellyn  first  knew  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Stand- 
wd-Times.  He  taught  school 
there  before  he  entered  the 
newspaper  business.  His  fu¬ 
ture  success  as  a  publisher  was 
to  open  a  career  to  her  when 
life  had  sharply  reversed  their 
fortunes. 

Eager  to  continue  her  musical 


studies,  Abbie  was  graduated 
from  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Boston,  studied 
under  Percy  Grainger  at  the 
Chicago  Conservatory  and  at 
the  Ernest  Kroeger  School  in 
St.  Louis. 

Then  she  returned  to  her 
home  town  and  married  Robert 
Snoddy.  They  had  one  son, 
John.  Beside  her  home  duties. 
Miss  Llewellyn  remained  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  music,  play¬ 
ing  professionally,  and  open^ 
her  own  music  studio  in  her 
home  town.  She  still  watches 
with  interest  the  strides  many 
of  her  pupiis  have  made. 

Still  interested  in  writing  and 
naturally  eager  to  keep  pace 
with  the  problems  of  her  son 
and  youthful  pupils.  Miss  Llew¬ 
ellyn  wrote  for  magazines  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  young 
people  and  for  music  journals. 

Tragedy  in  Bunches 

Her  days  were  full  and  satis¬ 
fying  when  suddenly  the  com¬ 
fortable  pattern  of  her  life 
changed.  She  no  longer  had  a 
husband  to  lean  on.  She  faced 
the  need  of  making  the  entire 
living  for  herself  and  son;  her 
savings  were  wiped  out  by  one 
bank  faiiure;  her  mother  lost 
what  was  left  of  her  father’s 
estate  in  another  bank  failure; 
her  brother’s  business  collapsed. 

Climaxing  the  problems,  the 
sudden  sharp  twinge  she  had 
felt  in  a  shoulder  one  night  was 
developing  into  what  medical 
science  called  one  of  the  most 
heart-breaking  and  crippling 
forms  of  arthritis. 

Here  was  real  tragedy,  for 
before  too  many  months  it 
would  mean  she  could  not  play 
the  piano.  Music,  one  of  the 
principal  joys  of  her  life  and 
her  means  of  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  was  to  be  taken  from  her. 

There  were  torturous  months 
in  a  hospital,  following  surgery, 
with  the  added  burden  of  anx¬ 
iety  about  mounting  bills,  her 
son’s  future  and  frantic  worry 
as  to  what  would  become  of 
them.  (He  is  now  a  ceramic 
engineer.) 

To  a  less  courageous  person 
than  Abbie  Llewellyn  Snoddy 
the  hurdles  might  have  looked 
insurmountable.  But  she  had 
been  taught  not  to  whine  at  cir¬ 
cumstances:  rather  to  make  the 
best  of  them. 

The  story  of  her  fight  back  to 
independence  is  not  one  she  tells 
readily.  Only  on  close  question- 
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ing  can  you  piece  together  the 
struggle  she  made  to  get  from 
a  hospital  bed  into  a  wheel¬ 
chair  and  finally  to  her  feet  with 
the  aid  of  a  crutch. 

Aided  by  Basil  Brewer 

“I  hadn't  given  up  the  idea 
of  writing,  either,”  Miss  Llew¬ 
ellyn  conceded.  “In  my  work 
with  music  clubs  and  music 
magazines  I  had  done  many 
musical  reviews.  I  sold  a  few 
of  those — several  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  Finally  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  everyone  had 
problems  of  one  sort  or  other 
and  perhaps  I  could  solve  my 
own  by  helping  others  with 
theirs. 

“A  chance  visit  with  Mr. 
Brewer  opened  the  way  for 
me  to  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  such  a  column  for 
his  paper.  He  was  very  en¬ 
couraging,  talked  it  over  with 
his  editors  and  they  agreed  to 
give  it  a  try,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  it  would  have  to  be 
dropped  if  it  wasn’t  successful.” 

“I  had  a  real  challenge — not 
to  fail,”  Miss  Llewellyn  con¬ 
cluded  modestly. 

Louise  Lleweilyn’s  service  to 
her  readers  in  New  England  has 
been  carried  on  at  long  range. 
Letters  sent  to  her  in  care  of 
the  Standard-Times  first  were 
forwarded  to  her  in  Mexico,  Mo. 
Now  they  reach  her  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  She  answers  all  of  them, 
many  personally,  sending  her 
replies  to  the  Standard-Times  to 
be  mailed  in  New  Bedford.  She 
replies  to  others  through  her 
column  in  the  Standard-Times. 
She  has  answered  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  in  the  years  she 
has  been  doing  “What’s  Your 
Problem.” 


No  letter  is  answered  without 
careful  consideration.  Occa- 
sionaliy.  Miss  Llewellyn  admits, 
she  has  stayed  awake  nights 
pondering  a  reply,  praying  for 
guidance  to  say  the  thing  that 
will  help  one  of  her  readers 
best. 

“If  I  have  a  creed,”  she  says 
soberly,  “I  suppose  it  might  be 
summed  up  by  saying  I  believe 
in  the  goodness  and  kindness  of 
human  nature.  A  situation  can 
always  be  mastered  if  a  person 
really  wants  to  do  it.  Not  by 
running  from  the  problem  but 
by  facing  it,  facing  it  realist¬ 
ically  and  working  to  solve  it. 
I’m  not  a  Pollyanna,  but  I  know 
it  can  be  done.” 

a 

Armed  Forces 
Information 
Is  Centralized 

A  joint  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  public  information  center 
is  being  established  at  90 
Church  St.,  New  York  City,  for 
the  convenience  of  newspapers 
and  other  media  in  the  area. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  has  announced. 

The  move  was  made  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Johnson  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Munitions  Board’s 
committee  on  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  which  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  represented. 

The  establishment  of  the  joint 
facility  calls  for  movement  of 
the  TTiird  Naval  District  Public 
Information  office  and  the  Book. 
Radio,  Television  and  Magazine 
Section  now  located  in  Room 
1521,  90  Church  St.  into  avail¬ 
able  space  in  the  First  Army 
Public  Information  Section  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  same  address.  The 
location  of  the  Third  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict  Public  Information  Office 
will  be  determined  by  the  Navy. 

’The  Marine  Corps  will  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  one  officer  and  one 
enlisted  man. 

The  First  Air  Force  also  will 
have  at  least  one  officer  and  one 
enlisted  man  on  duty  at  the 
center. 

A  joint  photographic  labora¬ 
tory  also  is  to  be  established  at 
90  Church  St,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  space.  Labora¬ 
tory  equipment  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Navy,  which  will 
manage  and  operate  the  center. 
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ALTOONA,  PA _ 

Is  a  Responsive  Sales  Rich  Market! 

Sales  in  the  Altoona-Blair  County  Market — increcised  21% 
in  1948  ...  in  contrast  to  a  13%  Pennsylvania  gain,  11% 
national  gain.  That  sort  of  plus  assures  big  profits  from 
advertising  schedules  .  .  .  provided  coverage  is  right.  The 
Altoona  Mirror  offers  more  than  93%  coverage  of  the  City 
Zone,  better  than  75%  of  the  homes  in  the  entire  ABC 
market. 

Get  your  full  share  of  the  Altoona  market  now  .  ,  .  you’ll 
continue  to  cultivate  this  growing  area  centering  on  Altoona. 
Call,  wire  or  write  to  Rivard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager. 

ALTOONA  MIRROR 

Altoona’s  Only  Evening  Newspaper 
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Back  in  1847,  a  German  gent  named  Karl  Marx, 
supported  by  the  wealthy  Friedrich  Engels, 
wrote  a  book  he  called  “The  Communist  Manifesto.” 

It  was  during  the  era  the  history  books  call  the 
“Industrial  Revolution”—  when  machines  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  strain  and  sweat  off  men’s  backs. 

Marx,  and  the  other  prophets  of  doom,  predicted 
that  capitalism,  under  the  machine  age,  would  gob¬ 
ble  up  all  the  wealth,  and  leave  the  working  man 
in  a  state  of  pitiful  destitution  unless  all  peoples  of 
the  world  could  be  organized  on  a  uniform  social¬ 
istic  basis. 

And  the  big  idea,  mind  you,  was  to  attack  capi¬ 
talistic  countries,  bore  from  within,  promote  collect¬ 
ivist  measures  through  governmental  agencies,  and 
defeat  the  opponent  by  turning  his  own  strength 
against  him. 

Well  — what’s  so  different  in  principle  between 
that  and  some  of  the  monkey  business  that  goes  on 
today— not  from  outside  alone,  but  increasingly  from 
within. 

We  still  have  the  opponents  of  capitalism  — the 
only  system  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  gives  the 
working  man  a  fair  break. 

We  still  have  those  who  argue  against  the  profit 
and  loss  system— the  one  system  in  which  men  are 


free  to  take  risks,  grow,  expand  —  and  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  wants  and  needs  of  people. 

And  according  to  a  recent  study  of  excessive 
government  spending,  we  are  now  having  our  lives 
and  destinies  planned  by  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  assorted  government  departments, 
bureaus,  divisions  and  sections. 

Now,  let’s  have  a  look  at  how  far  we  have  come 
—  and  why  — from  the  day  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  1850  — animals  and  men  did  70%  of  this  na¬ 
tion’s  work.  Machines— only  30%. 

Crude  implements  were  the  rule.  Backs  bent  un¬ 
der  the  strain.  The  work  week  was  70  hours  and 
the  average  worker’s  output  per  hour  bought  27 
cents  worth  of  goods  and  services,  measured  in  pres¬ 
ent  day  buying  power. 

Today  — a  century  later,  animals  and  men  do  6% 
of  this  nation’s  work.  Machines  — 94% !  The  work 
week  is  40  hours,  and  the  average  worker’s  output 
per  hour  buys  $1.40  worth  of  goods  and  services, 
measured  in  today’s  buying  power. 

And  here’s  the  payoff— the  answer  to  Karl  Marx 
and  all  the  little  Marxes. 

In  1850,  with  a  population  of  23,191,876,  the 
number  of  gainfully  employed  was  7,700,000  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  or  33.2%  of  the  people.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1948,  the  labor  force  was  60,134,000  not  in- 
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eluding  farmers,  in  a  population  of  147,280,000  or 
40.8%. 

So  it  turns  out  that  the  machines  men  feared 
have  been  responsible  for  the  biggest  labor  force, 
working  the  shortest  hours,  at  the  highest  wages  in 
world  history. 

And  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  great  productive 
capacity  and  wage  earning  ability  is  that  every 
American  worker  is  backed  by  a  capital  investment 
twice  to  ten  times  that  of  the  worker  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

American  Business  now  has  plans  to  invest  40 
billions  in  1950-53.  In  new  and  better  machines  and 
equipment.  In  improved  plants  and  processes.  In 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  jobs. 

Enough  regulation  and  control  of  prorits— enough 
meddling  and  master-minding— can  stifle  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  we  put  Karl  Marx  per¬ 
manently  into  the  moth  balls?  Or  isn’t  a  hundred 
years  long  enough  to  prove  a  point? 

*  *  *  iif 

This  is  No.  9  of  a  series  of  advertisements  being 
published  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company 
of  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  steady,  solid  growth,  possible  from 


small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American  Business  Sys¬ 
tem— a  System  which  permits  management  to  assure 
progress  for  itself,  its  employees,  and  its  stockholders  by 
plowing  earnings  back  into  the  business. 
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We  have  authorized  our  advertising  agency,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co.,  333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  for 
reprints  of  this  advertisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own 
letterhead.  Permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  with¬ 
out  limitation. 
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AUTOMOBILE  BUMPERS 


To  meet  all  requirements  of 
today's  advanced  design 
and  higher  standards. 


AUTOMOBILE  SPRINGS  OPEN  STEEL  FLOOR  GRATING 


Fabricated,  assembled  and 
tested  under  the  industry's 
mast  rigid  standards. 


Far  all  industrial  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
and  safety  are  required. 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 


COIL  SPRINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


Ta  supply  every  recognized 
need  in  the  automotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  farm  power  fields. 


Engineered  and  designed  in 
any  shape  or  size  for  any 
requirement  of  industry. 
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Mark  Foote# 
Capital  Dean# 
Serves  Since  '13 

Washington — It  is,  perhaps, 
conservative  to  say  that  not  one 
of  100  correspondents  working 
the  Washington  beat  today  were 
on  the  capital  assignment  when 
Mark  Foote  arrived  here  in  1913 
to  represent  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press. 

And  it  probably  is  safe  to  say 
that,  since  the  retirement  of 
Arthur  Sears  Henning  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Foote,  who 
celebrates  his  67th  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  this  week — July  21 — 
is  the  dean  of  Washington  ma¬ 
jor  bureau  chiefs  (Booth  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate)  in  point  of 
age  and  continuous  active  serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Foote  is  passing  the  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  on  a  brief  vaca¬ 
tion  from  his  desk.  Next  week, 
he’ll  be  back  pounding  the  Capi¬ 
tol  corridors,  reporting  political 
and  legislative  doings  to  a  read¬ 
ership  which  includes  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  followed  his  writ¬ 
ings  for  more  than  four  decades. 

With  the  exception  of  one 
year  with  System  Magazine  in 
Chicago,  after  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1903,  his  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  has  been  in  association  with 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan. 

Widely  Traveled 

While  he  is  nationally  known 
as  an  authority  on  politics  and 
news  generally  affecting  Michi¬ 
gan,  he  has  traveled  extensively 
and  was  the  author  of  a  news¬ 
paper  series  on  the  Far  East, 
in  1935,  which  became  impor¬ 
tant  background  for  the  holo¬ 
caust  which  was  to  flare  half 
a  dozen  years  later.  With  a 
small  group  of  journalists  he 
had  been  invited  on  a  trip 
which  took  the  party  through 
that  region  in  a  combination  of 
work  and  touring. 

Honors  have  been  numerous 
during  the  long  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Foote.  In 
1941,  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  called  him 
back  to  bestow  an  honory  de¬ 
gree  upon  him.  His  colleagues 
in  journalism  have  elected  him 
to  the  presidency  of  both  Uie 
Gridiron  Club  and  the  National 
Press  Club— a  dual  distinction 
enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  Overseas 
Writers  and  other  organizations 
of  his  profession. 

■ 

Bike  Derby 

The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Commonwealth  -  Reporter  con¬ 
ducted  its  10th  annual  bicycle 
Derby,  comprising  of  10  com¬ 
petitive  events  in  which  win¬ 
ners  received  awards  from  the 
newspaper  and  the  city  recrea¬ 
tion  department.  The  derby 
gave  boys  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  their  riding  talents.  At 
the  conclusion  the  paper’s  car¬ 
riers  engaged  in  an  accuracy 
throwing  contest  in  which  the 
contestants  attempted  to  throw 
folded  newspapers  Into  a  barrel 
from  various  distances  as  they 
rode  past  on  their  bicycles.  The 
events  attracted  several  hun¬ 
dred  youthful  bike  riders.  ♦ 


Editor  Rejects 
A  Blank  Check 

Oakland.  Calif. — A  signed 
blank  check  tumbled  out  of  the 
mail  into  the  lap  of  George  W. 
Roe,  managing  editor,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer. 

The  accompanying  note  was 
from  a  mother.  It  told  about 
her  son's  wedding  and  asked 
Mr.  Roe  to  write  his  own  figure 
on  the  check  and  mail  clippings 
to  the  sender. 

“Here’s  a  chance  for  a  quick 
half  -  million  circulation  in¬ 
crease,’’  laughed  the  editor  as 
he  rushed  the  story  into  print. 
Then  he  mailed  clippings  and 
the  blank  check  back  to  the 
sender. 

Denver  Post 
Reporters 
Charge  Gag 

Denver,  Colo. — Two  reporters 
for  the  Denver  Post  last  week 
met  with  violent  opposition  in 
their  attempts  to  cover  two  im¬ 
portant  state  news  fronts,  the 
shady  gambling  situation  in  the 
historic  mining  community  of 
Central  City  and  the  Colorado 
racing  commission  scandal 
which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
commission’s  oflBces  in  Denver. 

A  roughly  worded  warning 
from  a  public  official  to  “lay  off 
gambling”  and  otherwise  refrain 
from  interfering  in  other-than- 
gaming  affairs  at  Central  City 
was  voiced  to  Post  Reporter 
William  C.  Wood. 

The  warning,  accompanied  by 
a  manhandling,  thinly  veiled 
threats  and  a  show  of  firearms 
on  a  public  street,  came  from  a 
special  investigator  from  the 
district  attorney’s  office,  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  and  a  man  they 
identified  as  “a  deputy  sheriff.” 
The  latter  displayed  a  gun. 

Mr.  Wood  had  been  assigned 
to  determine  why  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Central 
City  town  council  had  been  un¬ 
expectedly  called  off  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  reports  that  an  inter- 
factional  dispute  among  gaming 
interests  at  the  festival  town 
had  flared  to  a  critical  juncture, 
with  a  shutdown  on  gambling  as 
a  measure  to  forestall  “trouble” 
the  eventual  course. 

During  the  preceding  day. 
Post  Reporter  Thor  Severson, 
assigned  to  cover  a  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  racing  commission 
which  the  Post  considered  pub¬ 
lic  business  was  greeted  with, 
“I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you. 
You’re  a  newspaperman  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say.”  The 
speaker  was  George  H.  Foster, 
commission  secretary,  whose 
resignation  was  asked  for  by 
Gov.  Lee  Knous  the  following 
day. 

■ 

50th  Anniversary 

ScoTTSBLUFF,  Neb. — The  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Scottsbluff 
Star-Herald,  as  well  as  its  25th 
year  as  a  daily,  was  observed 
recently.  The  paper,  which 
started  as  a  semiweekly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  J.  Wisner. 


European  Group 
Starts  Co-op 
Travel  Drive 

The  Representatives  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  European  Travel 
Commission,  comprising  16  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  announced  this 
week  the  inauguration  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  to  encourage 
travel  to  Europe. 

The  campaign,  which  will  be 
handled  by  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
marks  the  first  time  in  travel 
history  that  a  group  of  nations 
has  embarked  upon  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  increase  European 
travel,  according  to  Norman 
Reader,  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  committee 
of  the  European  Travel  Com¬ 
mission. 

A  budget  of  $100,000  has  been 
set  up  and  expenditures  may 
climb  eventually  to  $1,000,000, 
it  was  stated. 

“The  primaiy  objective  of  our 
campaign  will  be  to  create 
through  travel  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  peoples  and  thus 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace,” 
Mr.  Reader  stated. 

Travel  to  Europe  during  the 
fall  and  winter  has  never  been 
aggressively  promoted  in  the 
past,  he  pointed  out,  with  the 
result  that  many  people  fail  to 
realize  that  Europe  offers  educa¬ 
tional,  social  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages  to  visitors  every  month 
of  the  year. 

The  program  will  be  carried 
out  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  travel  industry,  Mr.  Reader 
said — travel  agents  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies  in  this 
country,  trans-Atlantic  carriers, 
and  European  hotels  and  trans¬ 
portation  groups. 

Mr.  Reader  also  announced 
the  formation  of  a  European 
Travel  Commission  News  Bu¬ 
reau  with  offices  at  122  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York,  to  assist 
in  the  campaign. 

Member  nations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  include  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey  and  the  U.  K. 

■ 

Portland  Daily  Sued 
By  Sheriff  for  Libel 

Portland,  Ore. — Mike  Elliott, 
sheriff  of  Multnomah  County 
for  the  last  six  months,  has  filed 
suit  for  $500,000  against  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  an  al¬ 
leged  libelous  attack  on  his 
character  which  appeared  in  the 
radio  column,  “Behind  the 
Mike,”  June  8.  The  article  re¬ 
ported  someone  having  seen  the 
sheriff  at  a  drinking  party 
aboard  a  yacht. 

He  seeks  $100,000  because  he 
claims  the  Oregonian  article 
was  published  to  bring  him  “in¬ 
to  public  contempt,  hatred, 
scorn  and  public  disgrace.”  He 
asked  an  additional  $400,000  for 
injury  to  his  reputation. 

Named  as  defendants  with  the 
publishing  company  are  William 
Moyes,  author  of  the  column; 
M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager; 
and  an  unidentified  person. 


Quebec's  Lady 
Sports  Editor 

Quebec,  Can.  —  Only  female  ’ 
sports  editor  in  Quebec  Province 
is  tousle-haired  Rose  Gibson,  of 
the  weekly  Rouyn  ■  Noranda 
Press,  and  hard-bitten  miners  in 
the  northern  Quebec  town  step 
aside  when  they  see  her,  with 
pencil  and  pad,  going  after  a 
story. 

The  lady  doesn’t  stop  at  sports 
writing,  for  she  has  also  covered 
murder  trials  and  fires,  during 
her  eight  years  in  the  business. 

Rose  started  reporting  after  a 
doctor  told  her  that  she  had  a 
bad  heart,  and  warned  her  “no 
excitement.”  The  medico’s  edict 
didn’t  worry  the  girl  for,  she  ^ 
says  “I  figured  that  if  I  only 
had  a  short  time  for  this  world 
it  might  as  well  be  fun.” 

She  started  work  with  the 
Temiskaming  Sun,  where  she 
did  a  sports  column  because 
“some  of  the  fellows”  asked  her 
to  write  about  their  games. 

Once,  when  told  she  wasn’t  a 
lady  by  a  Superior  Court  judge, 
during  a  messy  court  case,  the 
jurist’s  explanation — in  leaving 
Miss  Gibson  in  the  court  when 
everyone  else  had  to  get  out — 

“I  mean  Miss  Gibson  is  here  in 
the  line  of  duty.” 

Jacobs  Terms  Pegler 
Testimony  'General' 

Washington — Columnist  West¬ 
brook  Pegler’s  testimony  before 
a  House  labor  subcommittee  on 
lack  of  democracy  in  unions  has 
cleared  the  docket  of  scheduled 
meetings  but  no  early  report 
can  be  expected  because  the 
committeemen  plan  to  continue 
their  study  “even  during  con¬ 
gressional  adjournment,”  Rep. 
Andres  Jacobs  stated. 

The  committee  has  not  decid¬ 
ed  whether  to  accept  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler’s  offer  to  make  his  New 
York  City  office  files  available. 

Rep.  Jacobs,  the  subject  of  sev¬ 
eral  fiery  Pegler  columns  which 
repeated  an  offer  to  give  the 
committee  all  the  information 
needed  to  establish  that  labor 
unions  are  undemocratic,  has 
charged  that  the  columnist 
failed  to  prove  helpful  in  that 
respect  because  he  generalized 
and  didn’t  “name  names.” 

The  newspaperman  replied 
that  he  must  first  have  the  per¬ 
mission  of  those  who  gave  him 
information;  otherwise,  he  said, 
he  might  jeopardize  lives. 

Testimony  received  by  the 
subcommittee  thus  far  has  been 
directed  principally  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  late  George 
Berry  when  he  was  president  of 
the  Fbrinting  Pressmen’s  Union. 

The  objective,  Mr.  Jacobs  said, 
is  to  gather  information  bearing 
on  the  need  for  federal  laws  to 
end  absolute  rule  of  unions  by 
a  few  leaders. 

■ 

J.  B.  Waldron  Dies 

James  B.  Waldron,  38,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
bureau  in  Webster,  Mass 
drowned  July  7  at  East  Sand¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  while  attempting  to 
rescue  another  swimmer.  He 
had  been  vacationing  with  his 
wife  and  four  children. 


Give  Your  Promotion 
Double-Barreled  Power 


...use  the  Market  Guide 


When  you  advertise  in  the  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  fire  your  sales  message  at  a 
buyer  every  day.  Space-buyers  need  the 
GUIDE  .  .  .  they  dog-ear  their  copies  be¬ 
cause  it’s  indispensable  to  them  .  .  .  unique 
in  its  field  ...  a  service  made  to  order  for 
media  men. 

Don’t  cheat  these  buyers.  You  have  an 
obligation  to  them.  Bring  home  to  them 
the  facts  about  your  newspaper  and  market. 
Your  promotion  copy  packs  a  punch  in  the 
GUIDE  because  it  hits  the  buyer  when  he  is 
thinking  about  newspapers  and  markets. 


facts,  facts!  No  other  publication  can  dup¬ 
licate  it.  But  it’s  still  not  enough.  You 
have  to  sell  the  buyer.  And  to  sell  him  you 
have  to  tell  him.  Finish  the  story  with  pro¬ 
motional  copy  for  your  newspaper  and 
market  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
MARKET  GUIDE.  Unless  you  do  this,  you 
cheat  not  only  him  but  yourself. 

Remember,  with  media  values  shifting 
hectically  over  the  next  few  years,  good- 
sized  space  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a 
double  investment  ...  to  build  new  business 
and  hang  on  tightly  to  what  you’ve  got. 
Don’t  wait  a  dav  lonjrer.  Reserve  vour 


The  GUIDE  is  brimming  over  with  facts,  space  right  away! 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE 

SERVICES  THE  MARKET  GUIDE  GIVES  YOUR  ADVERTISING  PROSPECTS 

Population  •  Gas  Meters  •  Trade  Areas  and  Location  •  Telephones  •  Principal  In¬ 
dustries  •  Bank  Deposits  •  Retail  Outlets  and  Sales  •  Newspapers  •  age  Earners 
•  Chain  Stores  •  Autos  •  Killing  Frosts  •  Electric  Meters  •  Kind  of  Tapwater 


Forms  close  Oct.  1 5th.  Rates:  Page, 
$375.00;  half-page,  $210.00;  one- 
third  page,  $153.00;  one-fourth 
page,  $115.00;  one-eighth  page, 
$75.00;  one-sixteenth  page,  $45.00. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

How  Does  the  Talent 
Perform  in  the  Shop? 

By  James  L.  Julian,  U.  of  Miami 


What  do  the  men  who  hire 
aspiring  journalists  think  of  the 
prospects  they  are  getting?  In 
which  qualities  are  the  beginners 
strongest?  Weakest?  How  do 
the  neophytes  today  stack  up 
with  those  of  earlier  years? 

The  answer  to  these  and  other 
questions  are  given  by  the  news, 
city,  and  managing  editors  of  62 
large  dailies  in  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of 
Miami  journalism  department. 
The  ME's  were  asked  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  caliber  of  youngsters 
attracted  to  journalism  and 
to  analyze  the  qualities  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates. 

Good  and  Bad 

The  beginners  were  neither 
wholly  condemned  nor  eulo¬ 
gized. 

Chief  criticism  was  leveled  at 
the  weakness  of  the  newcomers 
in  grammar  and  spelling.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  too 
few  “eager  beavers"  are  among 
those  entering  the  profession. 

On  the  rosy  side,  the  editors 
find  that  recruits  have  a  fairly 
good  foundation  in  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  journalistic  tech¬ 
niques.  plus  adequate  back¬ 
grounds  of  general  information. 
None  reported  finding  perfect 
prospects.  Chief  encouraging 
factor  is  that  most  recruits  have 
potentials  for  successful  careers 
as  newsmen. 

Editor  were  aked;  “Are  the 
young  people  who  are  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  journalim  today  of 
higher  caliber  than  formerly?” 
64'?.  replied  YES;  34'”r.  NO;  2%, 
ABOUT  SAME. 

Those  who  answered  YES 
gave  the  following  reasons  for 
their  beliefs,  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency:  profession  offers  better 
pay.  working  conditions,  and  se¬ 
curity — 13;  recruits  have  better 
physical  and  social  science  back¬ 
grounds  —  6;  older  candidates 
and  sobering  influence  of  war — 
5;  country  has  higher  general 
education  level — 5;  newspapers 
have  higher  standards— 4;  col¬ 
leges  giving  better  training  in 
fundamentals — 3;  journalism  no 
longer  itinerant  trade — 2;  fewer 
booze-heads — 1 . 

Those  who  answered  NO  gave 
the  following  reasons:  lack  of 
ambition — 4;  youngsters  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  top  jobs — 2;  com¬ 
petence  and  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  lowered  by  mass  loca¬ 
tion — 2;  candidates  are  glamour- 
seekers — 2;  pay  is  too  small  to 
compete  with  radio,  magazines, 
and  movies  —  1;  too  many  40- 
hour-a-week  men  —  1;  journal¬ 
ism  school  grads  attracted  by  a 
degree  requiring  no  math  or  sci¬ 
ence — 1 . 

Only  20%  answered  YES  to: 
“Is  there  a  discernible  decrease 
in  abilities  of  recent  journalism 
graduates  because  of  the  present 
swollen  college  enrollments?” 

Strongest  qualities  of  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduates  were  list¬ 
ed  as:  knowledge  of  basic  jour¬ 


nalistic  techniques  — 15;  back¬ 
ground — 7;  enthusiasm  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness — 7;  desire  to  do 
professional  job — 4:  ability  to 
develop  rapidl.v — 4;  English — 4; 
objective  reporting  —  3;  accu¬ 
racy — 3. 

Weakest  qualities  of  J-school 
grads  are:  spelling — 14:  gram¬ 
mar — 10;  practical  training — 7; 
ability  to  write  in  simple,  terse 
st.vle — 7;  accuracy — 6;  wanting 
to  begin  only  at  top  jobs — 6; 
background  in  history  and  po¬ 
litical  science — not  wanting  to 
work  for  a  living — 5;  ability  to 
get  facts — 4;  willingness  to  take 
advice — 4:  sense  of  news  values 
— 3:  being  interested  only  in  va¬ 
cations.  starting  salary,  and  pay 
raises — 2. 

Why  do  some  editors  rate  the 
graduates  weakest  in  the  same 
qualities  that  other  editors  rate 
them  strongest?  A  variance  in 
abilities  of  individual  candidates 
seems  to  be  the  logical  answer. 

“Do  women  have  equal  op¬ 
portunities  with  men  in  journal- 
i.sm?"  23'?  said  YES:  74 'T.  No; 
3'":.  ONLY  IN  SPECIAL 
FIELDS 

Proficiency  shown  by  J-school 
grads  in  basic  journalism  skills, 
according  to  the  editors,  aver¬ 
ages:  (excellent  equals  4;  good, 
3;  acceptable.  2;  poor.  1)  2.59  for 
news-gathering  initiative;  2.44, 
grammar  and  vocabulary  ( see 
listing  of  weakest  qualities 
above);  2.16,  sense  of  story  val¬ 
ues;  2.15.  interviewing  tech¬ 
niques;  2.07,  ability  to  write 
readable  copy;  2.02,  accuracy  in 
names,  addresses,  significant  fig¬ 
ures;  1.93.  backgrounding  the 
news;  1.80.  libelous  pitfalls. 

Some  pertinent  editorial  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  recruits  fol¬ 
low: 

Ralph  Sanders,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press:  “Get 
them  to  love  work  more  and 
watch  clock  less.” 

Harvey  Katz,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald:  “The  J-grad 
should  be  able  to  come  to  a 
newspaper  office,  get  an  assign¬ 
ment  and  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
story  with  speed  and  ease.  Too 
often,  he  comes  knowing  the  for¬ 
mula  for  a  news  story — the  pyra¬ 
mid  and  W’s — but  is  unable  to 
gather  his  material  and  piece 
together  the  notes  into  a  read¬ 
able  story.” 

Paul  S.  Deland,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor:  “Should  have 
their  sense  of  news  values 
sharpened  and  be  taught  to 
think.  Writers  should  have  some 
math  or  equivalent  for  training 
in  logical,  accurate  reasoning, 
two  and  two  always  make  four 
in  mathematics,  but  two  facts 
added  to  two  other  facts  by 
some  writers  brings  out  a  very 
weird  result.” 

Allen  Tilden.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat:  “They  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  advanced 
courses  in  grammar  and  spell¬ 
ing.” 


Don  Seism,  Evansville  ilnd.) 
Courier:  "Lack  of  initiative  and 
news-gathering  incentive  are  ba 
sic  weaknesses  of  many  young¬ 
sters.  I  like  the  journalism 
•schools,  but  they  can  never 
change  the  natural  abilities  of 
students.” 

Charles  A.  Fell.  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News:  “Those  without 
temperament  that  seems  to  fit 
the  profession  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  school.  A  clinic  ought 
to  be  able  to  determine  in  reas¬ 
onable  measure  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  inspired  by  glamour,  or 
real  fitness  and  serious  desire 
to  follow  journalism.” 

J.  C.  Safley.  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union:  “I  think  the  marked 
tendency  toward  unionization  of 
editorial  workers  has  stifled  in¬ 
itiative  and  enthusiasm.  Equal¬ 
ity  of  salary  holds  the  poor  man 
up  and  keeps  the  good  man 
down.  Some  are  mere  putters- 
in  of  time  and  interested  only  in 
the  pa.vcheck,  which  often  they 
fail  to  earn,  whi'e  others,  who 
take  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
go  ahead,  are  handicapped  by 
rules  and  regulations.” 

(The  writer  will  send  free  a 
complete  report  on  this  survey 
to  those  requesting  it.) 

Where  Thev're  Working 

Laramie,  Wyo.  —  Out  of  11 
graduates  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  10  have 
been  placed,  according  to  Prof. 
W.  R.  Biggs,  department  head: 

Charles  Bell,  head  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  Laramie  ( Wyo. ) 
Newspapers;  Richard  Hughes, 
working  on  a  Master’s  degree. 
Northwestern  University;  Glen 
Dalrymple,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Armstrong 
Cork  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Vince 
Sikora,  sports  editor.  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald;  Jane 
Embrey.  feature-writing.  Sheri¬ 
dan  (Wyo.)  Press;  Bob  Peck, 
part-owner.  Riverton  (Wyo.) 
Review;  Nan  Haight,  assistant 
director  of  public  relations, 
Westminster  college.  New  Wil¬ 
mington.  Pa.;  Horace  Campbell, 
reporter  -  photographer.  Cody 
(Wyo.)  Times;  Georgia  Collins, 
secretary  -  reporter.  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Times;  and  Roland  Duf¬ 
fy,  advertising  promotion  in  own 
business.  Casper,  Wyo. 

The  11th  graduate.  Joan  Scam- 
mon.  decided  on  marriage. 

June  graduates  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
have  accepted  the  following  po¬ 
sitions: 

William  B.  Holloman,  reporter 
and  photographer.  West  Point 
( Miss. )  Times-Leader. 

George  Harmon,  feature  writ¬ 
er  and  photographer,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 

James  Califf.  desk  and  make¬ 
up.  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat. 

Dean  C.  DuBois,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  National  Cotton  Council, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jane  Earhart,  features  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Greenwood.  (Miss.)  Star. 

James  Collard,  part-time  cir¬ 
culation,  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 

Julia  Wallace,  graduated  a 
year  ago,  recently  has  Joined 
the  AP  bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I.  H.  Howell,  advertising, 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times. 

F  n  I T  n  n  x. 


Bell  Offers 
12^2%  Increase 
To  Strikers 

A  PACKAGE  PROPOSAL  by  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bell  Syndicate 
offering  striking  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
a  12V2'o  general  wage  increase 
resulted  in  repeated  conference 
by  CJuildsmen  this  week. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press,  it  appeared  that  the 
intensive  negotiating  activity  of 
the  last  three  days,  which  was 
expected  to  continue,  might  re¬ 
sult  in  settlement  of  the  strike 
early  next  week. 

A  complete  package  proposal 
by  Bell  and  its  three  associated 
companies  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Guild  July  11  by 
Federal  Mediator  J.  R.  Mandel- 
baum. 

According  to  Mr.  Mandel- 
baum,  the  proposal  included  an 
offer  of  an  across-the-board  gen¬ 
eral  wage  increase,  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  not  to  take  back  10  of 
those  on  strike  because  of  the 
abolishment  of  certain  jobs.  A 
total  of  49  went  on  strike. 

"The  proposal  was  also  said  to 
include:  a  proposal  on  union 
security,  on  dues  check-off,  a 
severance  pay  schedule  and 
provision  for  discharge  for  just 
and  sufficient  cause. 

In  its  original  demands,  the 
Guild  had  mentioned  job  classi¬ 
fications  as  one  of  its  contract 
goals. 

The  management  proposal  was 
presented  on  a  bsisLs  that  it  be 
accepted  in  toto,  or  rejected. 

If  management’s  proposal  is 
rejected,  the  guild  is  expected 
to  make  a  counter  proposal. 

Since  the  walk-out  May  16  in 
a  dispute  over  the  Bell  Unit’s 
first  contract.  Bell  has  continued 
its  service  to  newspaper  clients 
with  a  skeleton  force. 

■ 

Struck  Papers  Publish 
In  Springfield,  Mo. 

Springfield.  Mo.  —  Union 
printers  employed  by  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.,  walked 
off  the  job  July  11  in  a  strike 
over  wages  and  hours. 

Other  employes  remained  on 
the  job.  The  final  edition  of  the 
morning  paper,  the  Springfield 
Daily  News,  came  out  on  time 
after  missing  the  first  edition. 

Arch  Watson,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  said  the  printers  had  asked 
an  increase  in  pay  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  work  week  to  37V2 
hours  from  the  present  40  hours. 
He  said  he  did  not  have  figures 
available  on  how  much  pay  in¬ 
crease  the  workers  demanded. 

Negotiations  broke  down  on 
the  shorter  week  proposition, 
and  the  negotiators  never  got 
around  to  discussing  wages. 

Printers  on  the  day  shift  have 
been  getting  $1.80  an  hour, 
Those  on  the  night  shift,  $1.90. 

The  morning  paper  and  the 
afternoon  Springfield  Leader 
and  Press  employ  "70  members  of 
the  International  ’Typographical 
Union,  Local  158.  . 

’The  union’s  contract  expired 
June  1.  A  strike  vote  was  takw 
June  30.  Prospects  for  an  early 
settlement  seemed  dim  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press. 


Teaching  Service  Pros 
Helped  By  Unification 

By  Commander  Richard  Lane,  USN 


The  recent  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  unifying  public 
information  in  all  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices.  posed  no  problem  at  Car¬ 
lisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  where  the 
Armed  Forces  Information 
School  has  been  in  unified  oper¬ 
ation  since  June,  1948.  This 
school,  charged  with  training 
public  information  personnel  for 
the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force,  has  found  unifi¬ 
cation  to  be  one  of  its  greatest 
assets. 

This  unified  school  inherited 
the  facilities  of  the  former  Army 
information  School,  established 
in  1946  and  located  at  the  same 
site.  The  Army  School  had  in 
its  turn  followed  a  succession  of 
activities  at  Carlisle  Barracks 
which  dated  back  to  17.57  and 
included  among  other  things  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  George  Washington,  in 
the  days  of  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
iion.  a  Navy  Recruiting  Station 
in  the  1820s,  and  the  famous  In¬ 
dian  Industrial  School  which 
produced  Jim  Thorpe. 

Toward  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  armed  forces  school, 
the  Air  Force  contributed  a  ra¬ 
dio  studio,  moved  as  a  complete 
unit  from  the  Air  University  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  Each  of  the 
Services  contributed  its  best 
qualified  instructors  to  form  a 
staff  superior  to  that  which  any 
one  Service  could  muster  alone. 
Key  Positions  Rotated 

The  present  Commandant  of 
the  School.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  J. 
McGaw,  USA,  is  scheduled  in 
time  to  be  replaced  by  a  Navy 
admiral  or  a  Marine  Corps  gen¬ 
eral.  The  present  Assistant 
Commandant,  an  Air  Force  col¬ 
onel,  recently  succeeded  an 
Army  colonel.  Eventually,  the 
entire  staff  will  be  evenly  di¬ 
vided  among  the  Services,  with 
the  key  positions  being  rotated. 

Press  problems  and  proce¬ 
dures  are  allotted  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  of  any  single 
subject  in  the  course  designed 
to  train  selected  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  for  positions  in  pub¬ 
lic  information  offices.  The  of¬ 
fice’  course  is  14  weeks  long 
while  the  corresponding  enlist^ 
course,  affected  by  the  need  for 
a  faster  output  of  trained  en¬ 
listed  assistants,  is  limited  to  six 
weeks. 

Instructors  and  students  com¬ 
pose  a  group  of  military  men  of 
all  ages,  ranks,  and  types  of 
service.  Many  of  the  students 
have  had  experience  in  civilian 
newspaper  work.  In  a  recent 
class  there  was  one  officer  with 
over  five  years’  experience  as  a 
m^etropolitan  city  editor  and 
three  experienced  reporters. 

In  addition  to  press  tech¬ 
niques,  the  course  covers  in  gen- 
the  fields  of  radio,  pictures, 
public  speaking  and  community 
relations. 

^ent  guest  speakers  at  the 
^hool  have  included  Arthur  H. 
bulzberger  of  the  New  York 


Times.  John  R.  Reitemeyer  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
William  C.  Duncan  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  John  H. 
Thompson  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  George  V.  Allen,  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State.  Key 
Washington  officers  from  each 
of  the  armed  forces  are  also  fre¬ 
quent  guest  speakers. 

The  School  also  presents  a 
course  in  Troop  Information  and 
Education.  This  is  separate  from 
the  public  information  course: 
it  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
an  efficient  military  organization 
must  be  well  informed  within 
its  own  ranks. 

Officer  classes  at  the  School 
are  organized  into  committees. 
Each  committee  is  assigned  a 
subject  calling  for  study  and  re¬ 
search.  plus  the  submission  of  a 
detailed  report  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  As  examples,  one  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  recent  class  was  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  investigating 
and  making  recommendations 
on  the  conception  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  wartime  press  camps, 
while  another  committee  looked 
into  the  substitution  of  plain 
English  for  the  stilted  and 
stereotyped  phraseology  which 
has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
service  communications. 

One  of  the  more  welcome 
parts  of  the  course  from  the 
student  standpoint  is  a  two-day 
field  trip  to  New  York.  The  next 
such  trip  this  month  will  include 
a  visit  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  studios,  Du  Mont  Tele¬ 
vision  Studios  and  the  UN. 

■ 

Largest  Ad  Claimed 
By  Miami  Grocer 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Daily 
News  carried  on  July  13  what 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  single¬ 
store  grocery  ad  ever  printed  in 
the  U.  S.  when  it  published  a 
24  page  section  for  the  new 
$650,000  Frederichs  Food  Mar¬ 
ket. 

R.  J.  Alander,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  News,  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Fred¬ 
erichs  ad  was  the  largest  of  its 
kind.  “We  can  even  say,”  he 
declared,  “that  we  have  broken 
our  own  record — for  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  printed  what  was  then 
the  largest  grocery  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  single  store  under 
one  roof.  That  was  the  22-page 
section  for  Shells  Super  Store.” 

The  Frederichs  and  Shell  sec¬ 
tions  each  contained  two  pages 
of  editorial  and  photographic 
copy. 

■ 

H.  G.  Little  Named 

H.  G.  Little,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Campbell-EwaM  Co..  Detroit, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Advertising  Council  board 
of  directors.  He  replaces  John 
C.  Cornelius  of  Batten.  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 
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FM  Group  Requests 
More  Air  Time 

Washington,  D.  C. — Increased 
hours  of  operation  for  FM  sta¬ 
tions  is  favored  by  the  FM  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  petition  to  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

This  was  made  known  after 
a  meeting  here  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  board  of  directors,  July 
10. 

At  the  same  time  the  FMA 
opposed  recent  statements  made 
by  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
recommending  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  require  jointly-owned  FM- 
AM  stations  to  duplicate  all  pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  by  the  AM  affil¬ 
iate. 

Other  board  action  included 
election  of  Josh  L.  Horne,  Jr., 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  ( N.  C. ) 
Telegram,  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  FMA  and  to  serve  as 
treasurer  until  the  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  in  the  fall,  and 
endorsement  of  FCC  action  pro¬ 
hibiting  TV  from  engaging  in 
sound  broadcast  only. 

Carrier  Hero's 
Story  Belated 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Lloyd 
Scheuerman,  San  Diego  Union 
newspaper  boy,  was  so  modest 
about  his  feat  in  helping  rescue 
occupants  of  a  blazing  apart¬ 
ment  house,  that  his  role  wasn’t 
learned  by  the  paper  until  three 
weeks  later. 

While  making  his  deliveries 
early  one  morning,  Lloyd 
noticed  smoke  emerging  from 
the  upper  story  of  a  two-story 
house.  He  crawled  upstairs  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  Half- 
blinded  by  smoke,  he  dragged  a 
burning  mattress  through  the 
apartment  to  the  rear  entrance, 
and  threw  it  over  the  ledge  t» 
the  ground  below. 

On  his  way  out,  he  awakened 
residents  on  the  first  floor,  hur¬ 
ried  them  out  of  the  building, 
borrowed  a  nickel,  rushed  to 
the  nearest  phone  booth  to  call 
the  Fire  Department,  and  then 
continued  his  deliveries. 

When  his  feat  finally  became 
known,  the  Union  gave  it  promi¬ 
nent  notice,  despite  the  fact  the 
story  was  three  weeks  old. 

■ 

Executors  Ask  Aid 
On  Patterson  Will 

The  District  Court  has  been 
asked  to  appoint  a  special  mas¬ 
ter  to  decide  distribution  of 
$160,000  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  late  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (  D.  C. )  Times-Herald. 

Recipients  of  the  personal 
property  under  the  will  were 
Mrs.  Patterson’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Felicia  Gizycka;  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Anne  Bowie  Smith;  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Executors  of  the  will,  who 
requested  the  special  master, 
said  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Gizy¬ 
cka  were  in  dispute  over  Mrs. 
Patterson’s  Maryland  estate  and 
furnishings,  willed  to  Mrs. 
Smith.  They  also  said  the  Red 
Cross  was  in  disagreement  with 
Mrs.  Gizycka  over  property  in 
storage  and  at  the  Washington 
home. 


Arbitrators 
Weigh  Three 
Pressman  Cases 

Chicago  —  The  International 
Arbitration  Board  met  here  in 
almost  continuous  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  hearing  three 
pressman  wage  cases  on  original 
jurisdiction. 

Cities  involved  were  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  A  seven- 
man  board  heard  the  cases. 

Week-Long  Sessions 

The  Pittsburgh  proceedings 
started  July  7  and  continued, 
except  for  Sunday  recess, 
through  July  13,  with  two  night 
sessions,  comprising  one  of  the 
most  extensive  hearings  on  a 
single  issue  in  newspaper  arbi¬ 
tration  history. 

The  McKeesport  case  was  con¬ 
cluded  July  12  and  much  of  the 
exhaustive  evidence  in  the 
Pittsburgh  case  was  pertinent 
here.  The  union  claimed  the 
wage  differential  between  the 
smaller  city  and  its  metropolitan 
neighbor.  15  mHes  away,  should 
be  closed. 

The  board’s  decision  in  this 
case  will  involve  a  precedent  to 
many  publishers  in  so-called 
“satellite”  cities  which  border 
metropolitan  areas. 

Decision  in  Abeyance 

Decisions  in  the  three  cases 
are  not  expected  for  three 
weeks.  Judge  Erskine  Maiden, 
Jr.,  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lAB  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cases,  while  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler  headed  the  board  in  the 
West  Palm  Beach  case. 


$6  Stereotypers'  Raise 

Chicago — ’The  300  members  of 
Local  4,  AFL,  Chicago  Stereo¬ 
typers  Union,  have  accepted  a 
two-year  contract  with  a  $6 
weekly  pay  raise. 

The  contract  was  negotiated 
with  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  William 
Deery,  Union  president,  said  the 
new  contract  grants  $93  days 
for  37V^  hour  work  week  and 
$98.30  nights  for  a  36V4  hour 
week. 
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Color  in  N.  O. 

To  THE  Editor;  We  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  articie 
which  appeared  on  page  14  in 
your  issue  of  June  4,  under  the 
heading  of  “The  Advertising 
Survey,”  in  connection  with  the 
demand  for  ad  color  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

We  are  very  much  disappoint¬ 
ed  that  the  Times-Picayune  and 
Nexa  Orleans  States  weren’t  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  newspapers 
showing  R.O.P,  color  linage  run 
during  1947  and  1948  inasmuch 
as  the  linage  in  the  daily  field 
shows  that  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  which  exceeded  the  ad¬ 
vertising  we  carried  during  the 
year  of  1947,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  the  only  newspaper 
which  exceeded  the  linage  we 
carried  during  1948. 

We  are  listing  below  the 
R.O.P.  color  linage  published  in 
our  newspapers  for  the  years  of 
1947  and  1948. 


Timet- 

Picayune 

Daily 

1947  ...  339,342 

1948  ...  548,366 


Times- 

Picayune  AT.  O. 
Sunday  States 

60,101  122,081 

123,900  272,944 


The  demand  for  R.O.P.  color 
has  far  exceeded  our  capacity 
and  we  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  process  of  increasing  our 
press  capacity. 

Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co., 

R.  E.  Gough, 

Asst.  Business  Mgr. 


In  Explanation  of  Data 
Filed  with  Subcommission 

To  THE  Editor;  Your  story 
on  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
UN  Subcommission  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  the 
Press  needs  amplification.  Re¬ 
porting  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Subcommission  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  charges  against  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  in  the  field  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  you  stated 
that  I  spoke  of  the  Balkan  press 
predominantly.  You  did  not 
mention  either  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia  or  the  Baltic 
States.  In  my  undelivered 
speech,  sent  to  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion  as  a  communication,  I  have 
stressed  the  facts  of  the  total 
elimination  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  all  12  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

These  facts  covered  the  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  State  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  of 
allocation  of  newsprint,  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers,  owner¬ 
ship  of  printing  establishments, 
control  of  labor  and  professional 
unions,  journalistic  and  com¬ 
posers. 

They  included  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  publications  which 
were  forced  out  of  existence  by 
police  methods  and  names  of 
writers  arrested  for  their  pro¬ 
fessional  activities.  These  facts 
also  included  figures  on  the 
present  situation  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  in  the  Baltic  States,  an¬ 
nexed  by  Russia  in  1940. 

In  all,  my  purpose  was  to  ap¬ 


peal.  through  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion,  to  all  writers,  journalists, 
radio  men  and  others  in  affili¬ 
ated  professions,  on  behalf  of 
those  of  their  colleagues  who 
have  lost  their  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  who  either  have 
to  serve  the  State  or  to  leave 
the  writing  field  for  good.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Not 
being  an  official  representative 
of  any  of  the  Government’s  ap¬ 
proved  body,  I  was  left  out  of 
the  picture — the  only  man  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sub¬ 
commission  who  was  the  living 
example  of  the  fact  that  this 
UN  body  has  not  accomplished 
its  task. 

In  my  prepared  speech  I  have 
quoted  a  paragraph  from  the 
official  Yugoslav  Communist 
paper  which,  in  its  issue  of  Aug. 
23,  1945,  so  defined  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press;  “The 
freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
apply  to  all.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  allow  the 
enemies  of  the  people  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  destruction  of  the  re¬ 
gime  which  has  been  established 
in  our  country.  .  .  .  ’The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  does  not  allow 
attack  on  the  countries  which 
are  our  friends.  ’The  law 
grants  to  the  foreign  press  a 
free  access  to  our  country  un¬ 
less  it  carries  on  a  propaganda 
contrary  to  our  interests.” 

I  believe  that  it  may  be  as  well 
for  the  American  newspaper¬ 
man  to  know  about  this  new 
conception.  It  may  help  them 
to  understand  many  strange 
events  in  the  East — purges,  ar¬ 
rests,  disappearance  of  men, 
mass  confessions  at  pre-arranged 
trials.  It  may  also  help  the 
American  people  to  realize  once 
more  the  old  truth — when  free 
press  is  gone,  freedom  is  gone 
too. 

Zycmunt  Nacorski,  Jr., 
American  Delegate, 
International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Free  Journalists. 

'First'  is  Second 
To  the  Editor:  For  the  rec¬ 
ord  the  “Plane-to-Ship  Deliv¬ 
ery  by  N.  Y.  HT”  story  on  page 
38  of  your  July  9  issue  is  not 
completely  accurate. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  1948,  a 
Sikorsky  S-51  helicopter  met 
the  SS  Nieuw  Amsterdam  off 
the  Ambrose  Lightship,  and 
dropped  300  copies  of  the  HT 
of  that  date  on  the  after  game 
deck  of  the  steamship. 

The  event  was  photographed 
by  Ted  Kell  from  the  HT’s  fly¬ 
ing  newsroom,  and  was  publi¬ 
cized  in  the  HT  of  Sunday, 
April  4.  1948  with  a  three- 

column  cut. 

Edward  M.  Benham, 
Supervisor  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Sikorsky  Aircraft. 

Teletype  Speed 

To  the  Editor; 

Editor  &  Publisher  of  July  2 
(page  8)  quotes  me  as  saying  at 
Stanford  University  that  tele¬ 
typesetter  operation  would  re¬ 
duce  transmission  speed  to  34  to 


37  words  a  minute  instead  of  the 
present  average  of  54  on  stand¬ 
ard  communications  equipment. 

The  estimate  I  used  was  a 
transmission  speed  of  44  to  47, 
which  jibes  with  the  estimate  of 
a  15%  loss,  also  mentioned  in 
the  dispatch.  Of  course,  my  fig¬ 
ures  relate  to  a  circuit  of  the 
same  capacity  and  the  same  cost 
as  is  now  generally  being  used 
in  standard  teletype  communica¬ 
tions. 

My  reference  to  “pipe 
dreams,”  also  reported  in  the 
dispatch,  was  not  to  teletypeset¬ 
ter  circuits  generally.  It  referred 
to  one  project  which  had  been 
describe  to  me  and  which  was 
palpably  impractical.  I  hold  no 
such  views  about  teletypesetter 
circuits  in  general. 

Frank  J.  Starzel 
General  Manager, 

The  Associated  Press 


Action 

To  THE  Editor;  Enclosed  is 
proof  of  what  quick  action 
Editor  &  Publisher  promotes. 

Your  June  18  issue  had  on 
page  22  a  piece  about  news¬ 
paper  public  relations,  the  point 
of  which  is  that  papers  print  re¬ 
ports  of  each  other’s  public  serv¬ 
ices.  On  page  24  was  a  three- 
paragraph  report  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  offer  of  $5,000 
for  information  in  each  of  20 
murder  cases  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  conviction  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  had  already  brought  so¬ 
lutions  to  two  of  the  20  mur¬ 
ders. 

E  &  P  reached  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  editorial  of  which 
proof  is  enclosed  was  written 
today  and  will  appear  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  issue  of  the  Evening 
Herald  of  Rock  Hill. 

(Ed.;  It  commented  on  the 
fact  that  “the  newspaper  appar¬ 
ently  is  trusted  to  protect  those 
who  bring  secrets  to  it.’’) 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
the  lead  given  by  the  Sun-Times 
is  followed  by  a  paper  or  papers 
in  any  other  city— or  state— -of 
our  nation. 

Talbot  Patrick, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
Rock  Hill  (N.  C.) 
Herald. 

■ 

'Too  Generous' 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue 
of  July  2  you  published  a  story 
on  the  purchase  of  the  Speidel 
stock  in  Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  by  my  associates  and  me. 

It  was  a  very  complete  story 
and  your  treatment  certainly 
could  not  have  been  better.  But 
in  one  respect  you  were  a  little 
too  generous,  that  being  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press  as  one  of  my  newspapers. 

The  Sheridan  Press  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  publication  but  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  neither  now  nor  at 
any  time  have  I  been  connected 
with  it  in  any  way. 

Tracy  S.  McCraken, 

Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

(Editor’s  NotE:  ’The  Sheridan 
Press  is  owned  by  Sheridan 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  of  which  Fred 
A.  Seaton  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  is 
president,  and  Carl  A.  Rott  is 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Rott  is 
general  manager  of  the  Press, 
one  of  the  Seaton  Group  of 
newspapers. ) 


Delivery  Truck 
On  Mercy  Errand 

Malone,  N.  Y. — A  woman 
critically  injured  in  a  fall  from 
a  second-story  window  was  re¬ 
ported  recovering  this  week 
after  receiving  transfusions  of 
blood  rushed  here  by  a  news¬ 
paper  delivery  truck. 

The  blood,  procured  from  the 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  regional  blood 
bank,  operated  by  the  ^ 
Cross,  was  carried  by  a  Syro- 
cuse  Post-Standard  truck  to  Ma¬ 
lone  with  the  regular  edition  of 
the  paper.  Malone  is  about  200 
miles  from  Syracuse. 


Re  Guild  Politics 

To  the  Editor:  * 

Your  correspondent  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Guild  convention  made 
an  erroneous  assumption  in 
judging  by  the  roll  calls  that 
Cincinnati  was  among  the  cities 
in  opposition  to  Sam  Eubanks, 
executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Cincinnati  voted  on  the  merits 
of  the  issues  involved,  as  its 
delegates  saw  them,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  Guild  politics. 

The  facts  are  that  we  declined 
invitations  to  join  the  anti-ad- 
ministration  caucus.  One  Cin¬ 
cinnati  delegate  was  new  to  the 
convention  and  its  politics  and 
the  other  having  been  absent 
from  last  year’s  convention  felt 
insufficiently  informed  to  take 
part  in  the  convention  politics. 

We  voted  for  Adolph  Rahm. 
administration  vicepresident 
from  our  region,  because  we 
consider  him  a  hard-working, 
intelligent  Guildsman.  We  made 
no  seconding  speeches  on  either 
side.  Cincinnati  has  had  most 
satisfactory  service  from  Sam 
Eubanks,  from  William  Farson, 
organization  director,  and  from 
Eva  Jo'.los,  Contracts  Commit¬ 
tee  secretary. 

I  personally  regard  opposition 
to  a  union  administration,  when 
it  is  sincere  and  intelligent,  a 
good  thing,  as  the  membership 
is  much  more  apt  to  know  what 
is  going  on  and  for  what  its 
leaders  stand  when  there  is  a 
campaign. 

It  is  true  that  I  vigorously 
joined  the  fight  against  a  per 
capita  increase  of  25  cents  a 
member.  I  feel  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  rather  on  encour¬ 
aging  locals  to  hire  their  oot 
executive  officers  and  negotia¬ 
tors,  rather  than  to  finance  serv¬ 
icing  through  the  international. 

Rollin  H.  Everett 

Chi.  Tribune  Issues  | 

Appliance  News-sheet  J 

Chicago  —  First  issue  of  the  i 
“Chicagoland  Radio  and  Appli*  ( 

ance  Dealer  News”  was  sent  to  i 
more  than  2,000  dealers  in  the 
Chicago  area  this  week  by  the  i 

Chicago  Tribune.  The  pamphlet,  J 

a  six-page  issue  devoted  to  ac-  a 

tivities  in  the  appliance  fieW-  ? 

pointed  up  the  Tribune’s  "selec  ‘ 

tive  area”  advertising  plan  ^ 

and  shows  that  90%  of  retailers  j 
are  outside  the  loop  area.  ^ 

Featured  in  the  first  issue  ^ 

were  a  story  and  photos  about  j 

a  neighborhood  dealer.  c 
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Press  Freedom 
Report  Given 
At  Quito  Meet 

Quito,  Ecuador  —  Meeting  in 
the  foreign  office  building  since 
Monday,  the  Inter -American 
Press  Congress  entered  the 
fourth  day  of  deliberations 
Thursday  with  attendance  by 
newspapermen,  publishers  and 
editors  of  16  countries.  Julio 
Garzon,  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
New  York,  and  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation,  began  reading 
a  draft  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Report  before  the  Executive 
Committee,  Inter-American  Press 
Association  parent  body,  while 
delegations  from  different  coun¬ 
tries  were  going  about  their 
work  in  various  committees. 

There  is  great  expectation  at 
the  Congress  regarding  the  re¬ 
port  as  there  are  several  coun¬ 
tries  represented  at  tois  meet¬ 
ing  sure  to  appear  in  it. 

Argentina  is  not  represented 
by  delegates.  Buenos  Aires  La 
Prensa  and  La  Nacion  excused 
themselves  with  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  “under  the 
circumstances.”  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  woman  observer  from 
B.  A.  magazine  Veritas.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  are  Santo 
Domingo,  all  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  Peru  and  Cuba. 

Attending  as  special  guest, 
Benjamin  Cohen  of  UN,  ex¬ 
plained  the  work  for  a  freedom 
of  information  convention.  He 
also  was  invited  to  read  the 
Garzon  report  in  closed  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  session.  The  re¬ 
port  will  go  before  the  next 
plenary  session  of  the  Congress 
after  approval  by  committee. 
The  report  consists  of  a  history 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
landing  committee  named  by 
the  rv  Congress  in  Bogota,  1946, 
and  a  country-by-country  analy- 
sys  of  official  acts  against  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press  with 
names  of  affected  newspapers 
and  newspapermen,  dates  of  oc¬ 
currence  of  violations  and  other 
data. 

Carlos  Mantilla,  of  El  Comer- 
cio,  Quito,  was  named  president 
of  the  Congress  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  with  an  efficient 
staff  and  the  help  of  veteran 
American,  Cuban,  Colombian 
delegates.  President  Galo  Plaza 
opened  Congress  with  a  brilliant 
speech  for  freedom  of  press  and 
democracy  followed  by  speeches 
by  Alberto  Galindo,  president. 
Executive  Committee,  Carlos 
Mantilla  and  Benjamin  Cohen. 

A  resolution  passed  with  great 
speed  expressing  hope  that 
newspapermen  jailed  anywhere 
in  the  hemisphere  for  political 
reasons  be  freed  by  their  re¬ 
spective  governments.  But  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  ended  yet  and  many 
interesting  things  may  happen. 

The  American  delegation 
made  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times,  honorary  president,  and 
appointed  Hal  Lee,  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine,  its  president  be¬ 
fore  Congress  with  Julio  Garzon 
as  secretary.  Several  Ameri- 
wns.  Including  Farris  A.  Flint, 
Jules  du  Bois,  Tom  Kerney, 
Floyd  Miller,  are  doing  work  in 
committees  and  getting  along 
fine  in  spite  of  language  diffi- 
cuties. 


Methinks  the  Lady 
Protests  Too  Much 

Boise,  Ida. — Edith  I.  Miller, 
state  representative,  revealed 
she  had  been  married  this  week 
to  a  reporter  she  first  met  while 
protesting  a  story  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  about  a  marriage  proposal 
made  to  her  last  February  on 
the  floor  of  the  Idaho  state  leg¬ 
islature.  The  reporter  is  Sandor 
S.  Klein,  former  Washington 
staff  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  now  assigned  to 
U.  P.’s  Boise  bureau. 

Rep.  Miller  accepted  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  proposal  of  Rep.  Edwin 
Snow,  but  after  the  legislature 
adjourned  their  romance  termi¬ 
nated. 

Rep.  Macy  Hits 
Hiss  Judge's 
Attack  on  Press 

Washington — The  charge  of 
attempting  to  intimidate  the 
press  has  been  added  to  the  ac¬ 
cusations  against  Federal  Judge 
Samuel  H.  Kaufman,  presiding 
jurist  in  the  Alger  Hiss  trial,  by 
members  of  Congress  who  are 
asking  probe  of  alleged  bias  in 
the  defendant’s  favor. 

Rep.  W.  Kingsland  Macy  cited 
the  judge’s  pique  over  com¬ 
ments  by  reporters  and  column¬ 
ists  and  his  threatening  com¬ 
ment:  “What  the  court  can  do 
about  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  af¬ 
ter  the  conclusion  of  this  trial 
that  subject  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  either  by  the  court  or 
through  some  other  method.’’ 

Pep.  Macy  praised  the  press 
for  courageous  refusal  to  be 
stilled  by  threats. 

“The  judge  has  not  carried 
out  his  threat.  I  trust  that  his 
wiser  colleagues  on  the  bench 
have  pointed  out  his  indiscre¬ 
tion  to  him.” 

■ 

Ottawa  Group  Seeks 
Guild  Charter 

Ottawa — Members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
have  applied  for  a  charter  to 
the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  have  announced  they  will 
shortly  seek  certification  of  an 
Ottawa  local  from  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Labor. 

Heading  the  Ottawa  group 
are  William  Arnott,  president; 
Joseph  C.  Finn,  vicepresident; 
Eric  Cawdron,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  and  Archie  Davie,  Rich¬ 
ard  Statham,  Phyllis  Wilson, 
James  G.  Bloom,  Charles  Bru- 
yere,  and  Fred  Inglis,  directors. 

Mr.  Cawdron  has  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
story  page  14.  E  &  P,  July  9, 
stating  the  Citizen  through  its 
managing  editor  “has  sanc¬ 
tioned”  formation  of  a  guild 
unit  is  erroneous.  “At  no  time 
has  the  unit  sought  or  received 
sanction  from  the  m.e.,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Southam,  nor  has  any  of¬ 
ficial  approach  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  been  made,  nor  will  it  be 
made  until  negotiations  under 
the  Ontario  Labor  Relations  Act 
are  set  up,”  Mr.  Cawdron  states. 


Opposition  Uses 
Wash.  News' 
Chambers  Story 

Washington,  D.  C. — Playing  a 
hunch  that  there  would  be  at 
least  a  24-hour  headline  lull  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hiss  jury  deliberations, 
the  Washington  Daily  News 
plugged  the  gap  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  last-minute  interview  with 
Whittaker  Chambers  and  turned 
up  one  of  the  most  widely- 
quoted  feature  stories  of  the 
whole  trial. 

The  story’s  lead — "I  am  a 
man,  very  reluctantly  and 
grudgingly,  step  by  step,  de¬ 
stroying  myself  so  that  this  na¬ 
tion  and  the  faith  by  which  it 
lives  may  continue  to  exist  .  .  .” 
—not  only  made  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  individual  papers 
throughout  the  country  but  one 
opposition  paper,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  reprinted  the 
feature  in  its  entirety  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Without  Precedent 

The  Times  Herald  reprint,  in¬ 
cluding  the  News’  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures  and  News  Reporter  Nich¬ 
olas  Blatchford's  byline,  is  prac¬ 
tically  without  precedent  in 
Washington.  The  reprint,  which 
started  on  Page  One  and  car¬ 
ried  a  box  explaining  “Re¬ 
printed  by  special  permission 
from  yesterday’s  Washington 
Daily  News,”  was  okayed  by 
Richard  Hollander,  the  News’ 
managing  editor,  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  request  of  Frank  Waldrop, 
Times-Herald’s  editor. 

Actually,  the  News’  story  was 
a  long-shot  that  paid  off.  With 
the  rest  of  the  nation’s  press, 
including  two  of  the  News’  own 
men,  dogging  the  footsteps  of 
Hiss,  the  judge,  the  opposing 
lawyers  and  everybody  else  on 
the  scene  of  the  trial  in  New 
York,  the  News  figured  that 
Chambers,  quietly  running  his 
farm  near  Westminster,  Md., 
had  suddenly  become  the  “for¬ 
gotten  man”  in  the  personal 
coverage  category. 

Knowing  the  case  was  due  to 
go  to  the  jury  Thursday,  July  7, 
Managing  Editor  Hollander  dis¬ 
patched  Reporter  Blatchford 
and  Photographer  Gene  Thomas 
to  Westminster  that  morning. 
They  drove  the  60-odd  miles, 
located  the  shirt-sleeved  Cham¬ 
bers  on  his  farm  (he  admitted 
he  would  have  ducked  if  he  had 
known  they  were  coming), 
spent  two  full  hours  with  him 
and  returned  in  time  to  process 
the  story  and  pictures  for  Fri¬ 
day. 

Reporter  Blatchford’s  handling 
of  the  story,  which  helped  justi¬ 
fy  the  play  accorded  it,  began: 
“’This  statement  could  have 
been  made  by  a  man  in  the  act 
om  committing  suicide.  It  was 
made,  in  fact,  by  Whittaker 
Chambers.  .  .  .” 

*  •  • 

Henry  Julian  Wadleigh,  who 
admitt^  at  the  Alger  Hiss  per¬ 
jury  trial  that  he  gave  State  De¬ 
partment  papers  to  Whittaker 
Chambers,  has  written  an  exclu¬ 
sive  series  of  articles  titled 
“Why  I  Spied  for  the  Commu¬ 
nists”  for  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News.  ’The  two-week 
series  began  July  13. 


N.  O.  Item  Sale 

continued  from  page  5 


publican  which,  during  its  life, 
had  been  supported  by  the  Grant 
administration.  The  new  news¬ 
paper  used  the  Republican  s  old 
type  fonts  and  other  equipment. 

They  had  no  money  with 
which  to  arrange  for  telegraph 
service,  so  they  decided  to  fill 
the  paper  with  local  items. 
Hence  name  —  the  Daily  City 
Item  which,  in  time,  became  the 
New  Orleans  Item.  Lafca- 
dio  Hearn  became  its  associate 
editor.  It  found  wide  public 
acceptance.  But  it  lost  money. 
Financially,  it  was  on  its  last 
legs  when  Dominick  O'Malley 
bought  it  in  1891. 

O’Malley  was  a  legendary  fig¬ 
ure.  Nominally  a  private  de¬ 
tective,  he  had  served  a  jail 
term  in  Chicago.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  behalf  of  the  defense 
by  the  attorneys  for  eleven  Ma¬ 
fia  members  who  were  accused 
of  the  assassination  of  Police 
Chief  Hennessy.  The  case  end¬ 
ed  in  a  mistrial.  Aroused,  the 
populace  lynched  five  of  the 
eleven  defendants  and  sought 
O’Malley  to  mete  out  the  same 
fate  to  him,  since  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  his  subornation  of  the 
jury  had  resulted  in  the  stale¬ 
mate.  But  he  had  fled  the  city. 
Two  months  later  he  returned, 
purchased  the  Item  and  made  it 
a  militant  reform  newspaper. 

O’Malley  fought  several 
pitched  gun  battles  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Item  and  was 
twice  wounded  in  these  affrays. 
By  1906,  he  was  ready  to  retire. 
James  M.  Thomson  purchased 
The  Item  from  him,  the  transac¬ 
tion  being  concluded  in  the  par¬ 
ish  prison  cell  where  O’Malley 
was  lodged  at  the  time  on  a 
charge  of  slander. 

Mr.  ’Thomson  associated  with 
him  Marshall  Ballard  whose 
trenchant  editorial  style  and 
militant  leadership  made  The 
Item  a  recognized  community 
force.  ’The  paper  won  renown, 
grew,  and  prospered.  But  the 
peak  passed,  and  in  the  latter 
1930’s,  the  esteem  with  which 
it  had  once  been  regarded  was 
definitely  on  the  wane.  In  June 
of  1941  it  was  purchased  by 
Ralph  Nicholson,  who  quickly 
rejuvenated  the  paper  and  the 
plant. 

Within  six  months  after  The 
Item  changed  hands,  war  was 
declared,  and  large  mechanical 
equipment  became  a  real  scarc¬ 
ity  then.  None  the  less,  the  ob¬ 
solete  and  all  but  worn-out 
presses  were  replaced  by 
streamlined  8-unit  Scott-Multi- 
unit  presses  of  the  latest  design, 
new  stereotype  machinery  was 
acquired,  and  old  linotypes  were 
overhauled  and  new  ones  pur¬ 
chased.  ’The  cost  of  all  this 
was  nearly  $350,000.  The  roar 
of  the  great  new  presses  gave 
real  significance  to  ’The  Item’s 
stepped  up  tempo — and  within 
the  year  the  paper  was  out  of 
the  red  by  a  comfortable  margin, 
and  has  remained  so. 

During  Mr.  Nicholson’s  own¬ 
ership  Item  circulation  increased 
61%.  It  was  97,226  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949,  as  reported  to 
the  ABC.  Advertising  gained 
80%.  The  total  for  1948  was 
13,515.727  lines. 
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continued  from  page  7 

Fred  Colvic,  36,  editor  of  the 
Denver  ( Colo. )  Post  editorial 
page,  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  United  Press  after 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  where  he  won  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key. 

After  a  brief  period  with  U.P., 
he  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
became,  successively,  copy  read¬ 
er,  head  of  the  copy  desk,  assis¬ 
tant  Sunday  editor  and  Sunday 
editor. 

He  joined  the  Navy  in  May, 
1943,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  theater  as  a  combat  in¬ 
telligence  officer  with  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier  squadron.  Later 
he  was  editor  of  the  Navy  maga¬ 
zine,  All  Hands. 

When  he  was  discharged  from 
service,  he  was  invited  by  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  who  had  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oregonian 
before  taking  over  the  Denver 
Post,  to  join  the  Post  staff.  Mr. 
Colvig  organized  the  first  Post 
editorial  page  and  became  its 
first  editor. 


Ei.sie  Dick,  director  of  wo¬ 
men’s,  religious  and  educational 
programs  for  station  WOR  and 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  began  her  career  as  head 
of  the  art  department  for  the 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

She  then  joined  the  Hearst 
magazine  group  and  became  an 
associate  editor  of  House  Beau¬ 
tiful  magazine  before  switching 
to  the  field  of  radio. 

At  Mutual,  she  handled  12 
weekly  religious  shows  (six  of 
which  she  produced  and  six  of 
which  she  ^ited),  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  produced  many  documen¬ 
tary  programs. 

Among  her  most  notable  pro¬ 
grams  were  a  series  of  broad¬ 
casts  on  “The  Influence  of  Ra¬ 
dio,  Movies  and  Comics  on  Chil¬ 
dren,”  "The  World  Tomorrow 
and  “What  We  Can  Do  About 
It,”  and  the  recent  “I  Was  a 
Convict”  series.  She  received 
special  awards  for  two  four- 
broadcast  series  on  “To  Secure 
These  Rights”  and  “The  Atom 
and  You.” 

•  •  • 

Thomas  A.  Falco,  39,  was  on 
his  first  overseas  assignment 
since  rejoining  McGraw  -  Hill 
Publishing  Co.  in  1947  as  a 
Washington  correspondent. 

Mr.  Falco  had  been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  a  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lication,  in  1945-46,  but  left  to 
work  for  the  Office  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  for  Germany 
in  Berlin  in  1946-47.  WThile  in 
Berlin,  he  represented  McGraw- 
Hill  there. 

He  was  graduated  from  City 
College  of  New  York  in  1937, 
and  shortly  thereafter  went  to 
Financial  World,  where  he  be¬ 
came  associate  and  Washington 
editor.  He  was  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  five  years,  then  joined 
the  War  Production  Board  as 
associate  editor  of  its  confiden¬ 
tial  publication.  War  Progress. 
While  with  WPB  he  made  field 
trips  both  in  and  outside  the 
United  States. 


Charles  Gratke,  48,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  left  his  editor's  desk 
repeatedly  to  make  trips  abroad, 
often  as  the  guest  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  in  1946  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
foreign  correspondence  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  Germany 
under  the  occupation. 

He  had  been  head  of  the 
Monitors  foreign  desk  since 
1937,  after  serving  as  manager 
of  the  paper's  Berlin  bureau 
during  Hitler’s  rise  to  power, 
and  later  as  director  of  Monitor 
European  coverage  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  London. 

He  joined  the  Monitor  staff  in 
1927  after  several  years  as  a  free 
lance  writer  in  New  York.  He 
had  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  a  job  on  his  father’s 
paper,  the  Astoria  ( Ore. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Budget,  anil  had  later  been 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise  and  De¬ 
troit  News. 

After  going  to  Boston  to  head 
the  foreign  desk.  Mr.  Gratke  re¬ 
turned  often  to  Europe  for  per¬ 
sonal  observations  of  conditions 
in  the  post-war  period.  In  1943 
he  was  one  of  five  to  tour 
Sweden  as  guest  of  that  govern¬ 
ment. 

For  organizing  Monitor  cov¬ 
erage  of  France  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  France  award¬ 
ed  him  the  prized  Medaille  de  la 
Reconnaissance. 


S.  Burton  Heath,  50.  NEA 
reporter-at-large,  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  domestic  reporting  in 
1939  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  staff.  His  stories  led  to 
the  resignation,  conviction  and 
a  prison  sentence  for  former 
Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  still  a  schoolboy  he  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  hand  com¬ 
positor  for  the  Bradford  (Vt. ) 
Opinion,  a  weekly,  and  later 
went  to  the  Groton  (Vt. )  Times, 
another  weekly. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  as 
a  signalman  and  came  home 
with  two  wound  stripes.  He 
went  to  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  while  there  worked 
on  the  Burlington  Free  Press. 
After  graduation,  he  joined  the 
New  Haven,  Conn,  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  and  went 
in  1928  to  the  World-Telegram. 

Since  1942  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 
His  assignments  covered  a  wide 
field  and  involved  much  travel. 

He  said  in  his  book,  “Yankee 
Reporter,”  written  in  1940 — 
“Always  I  have  preferred  being 
the  moderate-sized  toad  in  a 
small  puddle.  I  never  wanted 
to  be  the  big,  scarred  patriarch, 
who  has  won  his  ascendancy  at 
considerable  pain  and  has  to 
defend  it  with  unremitting  vigil¬ 
ance.  I  just  wanted  to  be  a 
good,  respectable  middle-classer 
whom  everybody  knows  and  no¬ 
body  hates,  or  fears,  or  envies.” 
•  •  * 

Bertram  D.  Hulen,  60,  dean 
of  State  Department  reporters, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  New 


York  Times  Washington  bureau 
since  1926,  and  had  come  to 
know  intimately  most  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  since  the  Harding 
administration. 

Cordell  Hull,  upon  learning  of 
Mr.  Hulen’s  death,  issued  a 
statement  praising  him  as  “a 
most  trusty  chronicler  of  events 
and  in  every  other  way  on  the 
top  human  level.” 

Hr.  Hulen  had  graduated  from 
Tufts  College,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  later  studied  at  Harvard 
law  school.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  from  1913  to  1918, 
when  he  joined  the  Boston  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Associated  Press. 

He  was  transferred  to  AP’s 
Washington  bureau  in  1920  and 
served  there  until  he  resigned 
to  work  for  the  Times  in  1926 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book, 
“Inside  the  State  Department.” 

One  of  his  more  lively  jour¬ 
nalistic  experiences  came  in 
1948,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bo¬ 
gota.  Colombia,  to  cover  the 
inter-American  Economic  Con¬ 
ference.  A  revolt  broke  out  and 
during  the  street  fighting,  Mr. 
Hulen  was  under  fire  several 
times. 

*  •  • 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  51.  cov 
ered  the  major  capitals  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war  for  International  News 
Service,  and  in  1933  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  his  stories  on 
the  Russian  purge  trials.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  com¬ 
mentator  for  Station  WOR. 

He  graduated  from  South¬ 
western  University  in  his  home 
state  of  Texas.  later  studied  at 
Columbia,  and  the  Universities 
of  Munich.  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J. )  Morning  Ledger  in  1920. 
After  two  years  he  went  to 
work  for  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  still  later,  for 
the  New  York  Sun.  In  1924  he 
went  to  Europe  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Post  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

A  year  later  he  joined  INS. 
and  for  that  wire  service  cov¬ 
ered  Moscow,  Berlin,  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  war,  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
and  the  Sino-Japanese  war. 

A  few  days  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  he  was  named  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Sun, 
was  one  of  the  first  reporters  to 
reach  Pearl  Harbor  after  the 
bombing,  and  sailed  with  the 
first  American  task  force  in  the 
Pacific.  He  covered  the  First 
Division  in  North  Africa  and 
the  succeeding  battles. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Knickerbocker 
left  the  news  business  for  the 
lecture  platform,  and  only  six 
months  ago  joined  Station  WOR 
as  a  once-a-week  commentator. 

*  «  « 

Vincent  Mahoney,  47,  had 
roamed  the  centerfield  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
editorial  writing  staff  since  1945. 

He  had  been  wartime  chief  of 
propaganda  analysis  and  then 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  Pacific  overseas 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  The  Pacific  had  be- 
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come  his  special  beat.  The  plight 
of  Indonesia  challenged  his  de-  * 
sire  to  know  facts. 

Mr.  Mahoney’s  newspapering 
began  as  a  cub  on  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Constitution.  His  early  re¬ 
porting  included  work  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal, 
Durham  ( N.  C. )  Sun  and  New 
York  Daily  News  before  he 
went  to  California  in  1927  to 
join  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Jr’s 
tabloid  venture  in  Los  Angeles 
— the  Illustrated  Daily  News. 

His  next  two  years  were  with 
Associated  Press,  then  came  six 
years  with  the  United  Press  and 
marriage  to  Virginia  Nissen,  a 
newspaperwoman.  There  were  ‘ 
two  years  in  Europe,  studied  at 
Columbia  University  in  1938  and 
successive  tasks  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  and  Express. 
Universal  Studios  and  20th-Cen¬ 
tury  Fox  before  the  OWI  war¬ 
time  duties. 

«  » 

George  Moorad,  41,  made  the 
trip  as  a  commentator  for  sta¬ 
tion  KGW  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
was  writing  a  special  series  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  The 
Far  East  was  familiar  ground  to 
him. 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  North¬ 
western  College  of  Law,  he  went 
into  the  export  business.  He 
was  in  China  for  five  years  from 
1932.  working  on  the  China 
Press  and  Shanghai  Times  and 
as  full-time  correspondent  for 
Time  and  Life  magazines. 

Returning  in  1937  he  became 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
( Calif. )  Sentinel  and  remained 
until  appointed  Pacific  area  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  1941.  He  later  covered 
the  Guadalcanal  landings  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  32nd  and  41st  divi¬ 
sions  during  the  Buna  and  Sana- 
nanda  campaigns  in  New  Guinea 
for  CBS. 

He  toured  Manchuria  in  1946, 
covered  the  Bikini  Atomic  bomb 
tests,  and  then  came  to  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  KWG  in  1946.  He  au¬ 
thored  two  books,  “Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,”  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  film  by  20th-Cen¬ 
tury  Fox,  and  “The  Lost  Peace 
in  China.”  soon  to  be  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  His  first 
book  was  a  result  of  a  1947  trip 
to  Moscow.  At  that  time  he  also 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  blast¬ 
ing  Russian  radio  censorship. 

•  *  • 

William  H.  Newton  joined 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  his  native  Columbus, 

O.,  just  after  leaving  Ohio  State 
University,  and  was  an  "old 
China  hand.”  Some  of  his  best- 
known  reporting  was  done  in 
Chungking  during  the  18 
months  he  was  in  China  after 
being  discharged  from  the  Army 
there. 

He  first  achieved  prominence 
while  still  in  Columbus  when  he 
uncovered  graft  in  the  Ohio 
state  administration.  His  dis¬ 
closures  led  to  the  first  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  that  state  in 
many  years. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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How  the  Thirteen  Who  Crashed 
At  Bombay  Worked  in  Indonesia 

By  Martin  Ebon 


which  he  showed  to  me  in  his 
room  with  boyish  enthusiasm. 
Once  I  was  stuck  for  the  proper 
way  of  spelling  the  word  “bat¬ 
talion. "  and  he  helped  me  out; 
and  another  time  I  told  him 
how  to  spell  “rijstafel,”  the  In¬ 
donesian  dish  that  is  the  pride 
of  the  archipelago.  The  last 
time  1  saw  him.  he  was  putting 
provocative  questions  to  a  Dutch 
official,  determined  to  weigh  in¬ 
formation  given  to  him  with  the 
greatest  possible  care. 

William  Newton,  who  out¬ 
stayed  the  rest  of  the  group  at 
the  Republican  capital  of  Jog¬ 
jakarta.  collected  some  of  the 
most  controversial  and  co'.orful 
stories.  After  his  return  from 
Jogjakarta  we  had  dinner  at  a 
Batavia  restaurant,  exchanging 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ex¬ 
otic  eating  places  in  New  York, 
and  trying  to  puzzle  out  the 
State  Department’s  Far  Eastern 
policy.  I  had  been  sure  that 
Bill  Newton  would  go  to  Hong 
Kong,  rather  than  to  India — as 
William  Mathews  and  Dorothy 
Brandon  did — but  apparently  he 
changed  his  mind. 

George  Moorad  told  me  about 
his  new  book  on  China,  which 
will  be  published  shortly.  He 
felt  strongly  about  the  dangers 
of  communism  in  Asia  and  was 
impatient  with  those  less  aware 
of  Communist  aims.  He  shared 
with  Mr.  Knickerbocker  the  dis 
tinction  for  provocative  inter¬ 
viewing  technique. 

John  Werkley  was  the  last  of 
the  group  to  whom  I  said  good¬ 
bye  before  leaving  for  New 


York.  He  was  in  good  spirits, 
kidding  me  about  my  trip;  I 
was  returning  by  the  “danger¬ 
ous”  Batavia-Mauritius  route. 

The  group  who  visited  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  a  cross-section  of 
American  correspondents — some 
cautious,  others  aggressive; 
young  reporters  and  veteran 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  None 
of  them  thought  of  their  job 
as  heroic  or  dangerous,  but  they 
were  aware  of  the  risks. 


Mathews  Explains 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  a  story  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Associated  Press, 
said  he  never  told  reporters 
that  Mrs.  Brandon  refused  to 
take  the  plane  because  she  felt 
it  would  be  sabotaged.  What 
he  said,  Mr.  Mathews  asserted, 
was  that  at  a  dinner  party  she 
commented.  “I  would  not  think 
of  flying  back  on  that  plane. 
As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  it  is 
going  to  be  sabotaged.” 

“I  stand  on  that  statement,” 
said  Mr.  Mathews. 

Mr.  Mathews  claimed  the 
correspondents  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Dutch  position, 
which  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  has  opposed. 

“Almost  to  a  man  these  men 
were  going  to  tell  this  story  of 
American  diplomatic  incompe¬ 
tence  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  situation  over  the  radio,  in 
the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,”  he  wrote.  “To  me  that 
is  the  biggest  part  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  It  was  a  disaster  for  civi¬ 
lization.” 


{Martin  Ebon  is  the  author 
of  “World  Communism  Today," 
a  lecturer  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York, 
and  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  was 
visiting  Indonesia  while  the 
American  correspondents  were 
touring  the  archipelago.  Mr. 
Ebon  left  Indonesia  a  few  days 
before  the  group  took  off  for 
India. ) 

Most  of  the  13  correspond¬ 
ents  who  crashed  to  their  death 
near  Bombay  airport  were  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends  of  mine. 

We  were  in  Indonesia  in  order 
to  get  the  facts  on  the  trouble 
there,  and  to  tell  the  American 
public  about  it.  We  traveled 
about  the  country  together.  We 
had  drinks  and  meals  together. 
We  joked,  we  made  up  anecdotes 
about  each  other,  and  we  fought 
our  little  battles  with  the  elu¬ 
sive  waiters  at  Batavia's  Hotel 
des  Indes. 

The  13  correspondents  had 
gone  to  Indonesia  to  do  a  job, 
and  they  were  determined  to 
make  all  possible  use  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  offered  to  them  by  the 
Netherlands  Government;  they 
were  determined  not  to  fall  for 
anybody's  line  or  accept  any¬ 
body’s  handout. 

They  worked  hard. 

Gratke  Calm 

Charles  Gratke,  who  stayed 
with  Nat  Barrows  in  the  hotel 
room  I  had  occupied  a  few  days 
earlier,  fought  against  fatigue 
and  exhaustion.  He  was  always 
on  the  job,  and  everyone  of  his 
colleagues  praised  his  capa¬ 
bilities,  calm,  and  profound 
concern  with  the  realities  of 
world  affairs. 

Over  two  glasses  of  lemonade 
we  discussed  the  difficulties  of 
world-wide  exhaustive  press 
coverage.  Mr.  Gratke  felt  that 
much  of  the  world  is  being  ne¬ 
glected,  including  South  East 
Asia  and  Latin-America,  and 
that  there  are  wide  frontiers 
still  open  to  news-gathering. 

I  asked  Mr.  Gratke  about  his 
impressions  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  given  by  Indonesian  Re- 
Mblican  President  Sukarno  and 
Premier  Mohammed  Hatta.  We 
were  standing  at  the  Bali  air¬ 
port,  ready  to  leave  for  Sura¬ 
baya  in  East  Java;  I  was  return¬ 
ing  to  Batavia,  while  most  of 
the  group  was  going  to  Makas¬ 
sar,  Celebes. 

He  said,  “We  must  view  these 
personalities  against  the  whole 
picture  which  will  emerge  when 
the  trip  is  completed.  Now 
everything  is  still  to  be  assorted. 
But  when  we  leave,  then  I  shall 
and  must  evaluate  the  men  and 
the  issues  and  try  to  put  to¬ 
gether  the  picture.” 

As  a  careful  reporter,  he  did 
not  want  to  judge  prematurely, 
or  on  the  basis  of  partial  im¬ 
pressions. 

Vincent  Mahoney  and  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker  shared  rooms 
thiring  most  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  loquacious  and 
erudite,  was  the  center  of  many 


enjoyable  events — such  as  the 
very  first  morning  in  Batavia, 
when  he  shocked  a  dozen  wait¬ 
ers  by  downing  two  raw  eggs, 
sprinkled  heavily  with  salt  and 
pepper.  He  and  I  talked  about 
the  technique  of  writing  edi¬ 
torials,  and  he  said.  “A  tightly- 
done,  readable  editorial  is  still 
one  of  the  hardest  writing  jobs, 
particularly  if  you  want  to  be 
objective,  and  not  simply  give 
out  with  a  lot  of  emotion.” 

Concerned  About  Commission 

Mr.  Knickerbocker,  who  re¬ 
garded  his  roommate’s  brilliance 
at  story-telling  with  forgiving 
impatience,  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  potential  dan¬ 
ger  which  communism  repre¬ 
sents  in  the  young  Indonesian 
state.  He  was  asked  often 
whether  Mao  Tse-tung  of  China 
would  become  another  Tito,  and 
his  answer  was.  “That’s  what 
Stalin  wants  to  know,  too.” 

“Knick”  lent  me  a  blue  tie, 
with  polka  dots,  when  we  were 
in  Bali,  so  that  I  might  attend 
a  party  given  by  the  Rajah  of 
Denpasar  without  violating  the 
dignity  of  American  journalism. 

Tom  Falco,  who  did  not  miss 
Mass  even  in  Bali,  packed  up 
Jim  Branyan’s  things  when  we 
had  to  leave  one  morning 
around  six  o’clock.  Mr.  Falco, 
who  made  several  side  trips — 
such  as  to  Palembang,  in  Su¬ 
matra — to  get  the  story  of  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  economic  problems,  was 
conscientious  and  eager  in  his 
desire  to  get  the  details  of  com¬ 
plicated  and  elusive  stories. 

Mr.  Branyan,  who  approached 
the  Indonesian  problem  humbly 
and  carefully,  once  found  him¬ 
self  faced  by  the  curiosity  of 
an  Indonesian  veterinarian  who 
wanted  to  know  all  about  cattle 
breeding — and  who  assumed 
that  a  Texas  correspondent 
would  know  all  about  that. 

Bertram  D.  Hulen  whom  I 
remember  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe  during  the  hurly-burly  at 
Surabaya  airport,  was  sitting 
beside  me  in  the  car  that  took 
us  to  a  remote  village.  I  asked 
him  about  the  facilities  the 
Dutch  had  given  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  he  said,  “They 
Iwve  leaned  over  backward  to 
have  us  go  wherever  we  wanted 
to  go.  There  were  certain  things 
on  which  we  were  all  agreed. 
Such  as  seeing  the  leaders  of 
the  Republic  and  some  top 
Dutch  officials.  From  then  on 
we  could  go  wherever  we  felt 
like  going,  and  write  the  stories 
we  considered  most  important.” 

Heath  Distinctive 

Burton  Heath  liked  to  strike 
out  on  his  own.  In  his  peaked 
cap,  which  he  wore  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  tropical  helmet,  and 
with  photographic  equipment 
hanging  down  his  slight  frame, 
he  was  a  distinct  figure  among 
the  group. 

I  remember  envying  Fred 
Colvig,  who  had  acquired  a 
beautiful  selection  of  Balinese 
carvings  and  paintings,  and 
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He  was  with  Scripps-Howard 
continuously  until  war  broke 
out.  He  joined  the  Air  Force 
and  served  in  both  the  European 
and  Pacific  theaters  as  an  aerial 
gunner,  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Immediately  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  he  rejoined  Scripps- 
Howard,  remained  in  China  as 
foreign  correspondent,  and  then 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
he  represented  the  American 
press  on  a  Navy  courier  which 
entered  Dairen,  technically  a 
free  port  but  still  held  by  Rus¬ 
sians.  His  story  of  a  Russian 
dispatch  warning  the  Navy  ship 
to  leave  the  port  caused  an  in¬ 
ternational  stir. 

•  *  « 

John  G.  Werkley,  36,  had 
been  a  top  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  before  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Time  magazine  as  a 
writer  in  October,  1948. 

When  he  was  17  he  became  a 
sports  staffer  for  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News.  He  later 
attended  New  York  University 
and  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  While  still 
in  journalism  school  he  was 
hir^  by  the  Associated  Press  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  was  later 
transferred  to  the  Kansas  City 
bureau  of  AP. 

He  left  the  wire  service  in 
1937  to  work  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  joined  the 
Navy  in  1942  as  a  lieutenant 
(j.g. ).  He  was  an  Intelligence 


officer  on  an  aircraft  carrier, 
saw  active  duty  in  the  Pacific 
and  India,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  1945  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander. 

From  November,  1945,  until 
he  joined  Time  magazine,  he 
was  with  the  Herald-Tribune. 
On  the  city  side,  he  made  a 
number  of  flights  in  the  paper’s 
“Flying  Newsroom.” 

In  1946,  his  chief  assignment 
was  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
April,  1947,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  paper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  and  there  covered  the 
State  Department. 

•  *  * 

Lynn  C.  Mahan,  40,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Theodor  Swanson  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  Manhattan,  was  in 
charge  of  all  cirrangements  for 
the  flight  as  publicity  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Netherlands  gov¬ 
ernment. 

He  had  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Joiu:- 
nalism,  and  worked  on  various 
Midwest  newspapers  before 
joining  Earl  Newsom  &  Co.,  a 
Manhattan  publicity  firm,  in 
1940. 

In  1945  he  went  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Locomotive  Company  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  and 
one  year  later  returned  to  the 
Newsome  firm  as  a  partner.  Last 
April  he  joined  the  Swanson  or¬ 
ganization. 

During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  air  transport  command,  leav¬ 
ing  the  service  as  a  major.  His 
duties  there  often  called  for  him 
to  escort  press  inspection  tours 
throughout  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  and  his  acquaintanceship 
among  newspapermen  was  wide. 
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Mrs  Mildred  O.  Peterson, 
church  news  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  during 
thewar,  and  wife  of  Ernest  W. 
Peterson,  church  and  automo¬ 
bile  editor  of  the  Journal, 
July  8. 

CAtviN  S.  White,  38,  who  had 
been  a  Shanghai  correspondent 
and  a  reporter  for  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star,  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Daily  Empire  and  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  July  5,  at  a  Honolulu 
hospital.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  public  relations 
director  for  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Co. 

Thomas  E.  Orr,  74,  retired 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Hixson-O’Donnel,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Manhattan,  at 
one  time  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  Philadelphia 
Press  and  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  later  with  the  Ivy  Lee 
public  relations  firm,  July  13, 
at  his  Bronx  home. 

Fred  Mertinke,  29,  state  news 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star,  July  3,  after  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent.  He  had  been  with  the  Star 
for  two  years,  and  had  been 
named  state  news  editor  two 
weeks  before  his  death. 

Basil  Manley  Hanks,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Breckenridge  (Tex.) 
American,  recently.  For  many 
years  he  was  advertising  and 
business  manager  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  brother,  the  late 
Bernard  Hanks. 

E.  O.  Gildart,  71,  publisher 
of  the  Utica  (Mich.)  Sentinel 
from  1928  to  1944.  recently,  at 
his  home  in  Lansing.  Mich. 

James  Potter,  former  editor, 
San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley 
Reporter  and  San  Fernando  Sun, 
recently,  at  his  San  Fernando 
home. 

Edward  R.  Schauffler,  60, 
who  had  been  with  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  (Kan.)  Times,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item  and  Kansas 
City  Star,  July  6,  at  Kansas  City 
Mo. 

William  Reimers.  75,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Roberts  &  Reimers  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Manhattan, 
a  banker  and  musician  before 
joining  the  agency  seven  years 
ago,  July  6,  at  his  home  in  Pel¬ 
ham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Paul  E.  Gregg,  73.  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  staff  artist  since 
1902,  before  which  he  was  with 
the  o!d  New  York  American  and 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
July  9.  at  his  Denver  home. 

Gerald  Nozick,  United  Press 
staff  correspondent  in  Korea, 
July  13,  at  a  Seoul  hospital,  af¬ 
ter  a  week’s  illness.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  covered  Peiping  and 
Nanking  for  U.P.  and  before 
that  was  on  the  New  York  staffs 
of  British  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Time  magazine. 

Charles  H.  Mylander,  59,  for¬ 
mer  city  and  night  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
vicepresident  of  the  Huntington 
National  Bank  in  Columbus, 
July  12.  Survivors  include  a 
brother.  William  H.  Mylander, 


Washington  correspondent  for 
Cowles  newspapers. 

Arthur  L.  Littlejohn,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Eastern 
Coal  Sales  Co.  in  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  and  a  former  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  July  11.  He  had 
worked  on  papers  in  Syracuse 
and  Friuiklin,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Allan  Heeney,  who  had 
been  with  the  advertising  staffs 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
and  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince,  recently,  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 
He  had  once  managed  McCan- 
noll,  Eastman  and  Company’s 
B.  C.  Branch  and  was  a  former 
chairman  of  Vancouver  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Bureau. 

Francis  W.  Daire,  76,  who 
had  worked  on  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Fredonian,  pub¬ 
lished  the  New  Brunswick 
Times  and  been  news  editor  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J. )  News,  July  10,  at  a 
Greenwich,  Conn,  hospita!. 

■ 

Landis,  39,  Dies; 
Chicago  Columnist 

Chicago — Kenesaw  M.  Landis 
II,  39,  Chicago  Sun-Times  col¬ 
umnist,  died  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 
ness  here  July  12.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  a  hospital  July  5  for  sur¬ 
gery. 

Mr.  Landis  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  1941,  joining  the 
Chicago  Sun  as  a  columnist  and 
continuing  in  that  capacity  with 
the  Sun-'Times. 

A  nephew  of  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis,  the  former 
commissioner  of  baseball,  Col¬ 
umnist  Landis  was  an  able  law¬ 
yer.  He  had  served  as  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  in  Logansport, 
Ind.,  for  four  years.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  there  with  his  brother 
during  the  years  he  wrote  for 
the  Sun-Times. 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer  Gives 
Music  Scholarships 

Philadelphia  —  Two  youths 
who  plan  careers  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  awarded  the 
1949  M.  L.  Annenberg  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Temple  University. 

Jerome  H.  Lowenthal,  17,  tal¬ 
ented  pianist,  won  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  scholarship 
and  George  Anthony  Calder,  17, 
trombonist  and  president  of  his 
high  school  band,  was  awarded 
the  Temple  University  scholar¬ 
ship. 

The  M.  L.  Annenberg  Foun¬ 
dation  scholarships  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1945  in  honor  of  the 
late  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  by  his  son.  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  present  editor 
and  publisher. 

■ 

Prewi  Request  Denied 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  denied  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  Press  Wireless  for  an 
extension  of  authorization  to 
handle  non-press  government 
messages. 

■ 

Opens  Agency 

Hayes  Smythe,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  Hugo 
Wagenseil  and  Associates,  Day- 
ton,  has  opened  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  Rockford,  Ill. 


'Katzenjammer 
Kids'  Artist 
Dead  at  66 

Harold  H.  Knerr,  66,  who  had 
drawn  “The  Katzenjammer 
Kids’’  for  the  past  36  years,  was 
found  dead  July  8,  apparently 
of  a  heart  condition,  in  his  New 
York  City  apartment. 

The  well  known  strip,  whose 
history  runs  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  comic  strip  art  and 
the  rivalry  between  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  New  York 
Journal,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
New  York  World,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  King  Features  Syndicate 
announced.  An  artist  will  be 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Mr.  Knerr  had  provided  a  back¬ 
log  of  about  12  weeks’  offerings. 

Succeeded  Dirks 

Mr.  Knerr,  a  native  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  began  drawing  the  mis¬ 
chievous  kids  and  their  antics; 
Mama,  and  the  Captain  for  the 
Journal  as  a  successor  to  Ru¬ 
dolph  Dirks.  Mr.  Dirks  origi¬ 
nated  the  strip  in  1897  and 
drew  it  up  until  1912,  when  a 
disagreement  led  him  to  accept 
an  offer  from  the  rival  World. 
A  celebrated  suit  followed.  The 
outcome  was  that  Mr.  Dirks  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  characters 
for  a  Sunday  page  in  the  World 
— but  the  Journal  kept  the  copy¬ 
right  title.  Subsequently,  the 
Journal  hired  Mr.  Knerr  to  con¬ 
tinue  “The  Katzenjammer  Kids’’ 
while  Mr.  Dirks  drew  “Hans 
and  Fritz’’  for  the  WorliL-  (The 
name  of  Mr.  Dirks’  strip  was 
later  changed  to  “The  Captain 
and  the  Kids.’’) 

Mr.  Knerr  claimed  his  first 
newspaper  work  was  drawing 
pictures  of  gravestones  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  cemetery  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  He  was  drawing 
several  comics  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  when  he  was 
sought  by  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Dirks’s  successor. 

Mr.  Knerr  was  described  as 
“a  serious  artist”  with  “a  true 
genius  for  the  slapstick.” 

He  drew  another  "top  strip,” 
entitled  “Dingelhoofer  and  His 
Dog,”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

■ 

Collins,  K.  C.  Star, 

Gets  Farm  Award 

John  M.  Collins,  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
been  cited  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Agricultural  College 
Editors  as  the  outstanding  farm 
paper  editor  of  the  year.  At  the 
association’s  recent  convention 
at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Collins  was  awarded 
the  1949  Reuben  Brigham 
memorial  plaque  for  meritorious 
service  to  agriculture. 

J.  W.  Scheel  of  Oregon  State 
college,  chairman  of  toe  award 
committee,  said  that  Mr.  Collins 
was  chosen  froiil  22  nomina¬ 
tions.  Complimenting  both  the 
Star  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Scheel 
said:  “Collins  follows  the  policy 
of  telling  what  outstanding 
farmers  are  accomplishing  and 
letting  the  reader  draw  from 
the  story  anything  he  thinks  is 
of  value.” 

EDITOR  6. 


O.  G.  Davies  Dies 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Oscar  Gor 
don  Davis.  73,  former  publisher 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
and  Palm  Beach  Life,  died  here 
July  12  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  at  various  times  associated 
with  newspapers  in  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and 
once  headed  an  advertising  firm 
in  Kansas  City. 

■ 

Progress  Edition 

Omaha,  Neb. — Marking  Neb¬ 
raska  progress  in  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  ^ucation  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
published  a  special  of  72  pages. 
It  was  distributed  along  with  a 
112-page  Sunday  paper. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times,  consecutive—  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times,  consecutive —  .90  per  line 
4  times,  consecutive—  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Oonnt  approximetelr  live.  S  Utter 
words,  one  line. 

Oonnt  four  words  for  box  nnmber. 
No  abbreviations. 

Forms  close  Wednetdav  noon. 

There  is  ain  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows;  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  westers 
newspapers.  Marcus  Oriffin  &  Asso- 
ciatcji.  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Me^. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Drive 

_ Culver  City,  California _ 

DAILIE.S  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  ' 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florids 
ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profltabie  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  OABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Cal. 
i'LORIDA,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Florida. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  alt  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
448  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Bo. 
Dakota  newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  Su,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency.  Box  192.  Mt. 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  .*>27.  San  Fernando.  CsHf. 
WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKUES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington,  Denver.  Colorado 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
tktkPersonal  service  backed  with  80 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


catalogue  No.  21,  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  ready.  Write  for  copy. 

May  Bros..  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


bailey-krehbiel  agency 

Snccessors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas 

A  confidential  brokerage  service  oper¬ 
ated  by  active  newspapermen  backed 
by  long  and  snccessfiil  experience  in 
daily  and  weekly  publishing.  Tax 
service,  consultation,  financial  advice, 
appraisals,  general  publisher  assis¬ 
tance.  Our  present  listings  include 
properties  of  interest  to  every  class 
of  buyer.  Write  us  if  you  want  to 
boy  or  sell. 

midwest  dailies  or  weeklies 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000  handles.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box 
8408.  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 
COLORADO  weekly,  exclusive,  in 
agricultural  community.  Plant 
equipped  for  large  job  volume. 

Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington.  Denver,  Colo. 

MONTANA  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY 
SEAT;  $35,000  volume;  over  $12,000 
net  last  year;  only  one  other  paper  in 
county;  excellent  equipment;  requires 
about  $17,000  cash.  Wayne  Peterson, 
National  Loan  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


desire  SMALL  DAILY.  Otherwise 
fine  weekly.  To  $75M.  Any  place. 
Box  3752,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  is  in¬ 
terested  in  purchase  of  sound  weekly, 
semi-weekly  or  small  daily  in  pleasant 
community.  Reply  to  Pox  3746,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALK 


5  58  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Interiyiies 
Model  A  Intertype 
8'page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Pbiladelphis,  Pennsylvania 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER, 
Ohio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  has 
Installed  two;  Newark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillicotbe  and  Lancaster  installations 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND¬ 
SON,  1.522  Callowhill  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia  30  Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX  full  page  mat  roller  with 
AG  motor  available  immediately.  Ben 
Shulman,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
BRyant  9-1132. 


1  125  H.P.  crosshead  type  Cutler- 
Hammer  printing  press  controller, 
complete  with  resistance,  2  push 
button  stations.  1  try-out  station 
and  1  emergency-normal  station. 

1  Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  14(4* 
diameter,  22$^'  cutoff,  Allis-Chalm- 
era  220  volt,  3  phase  motor,  and  2 
curved  Hoe  casting  boxes. 

i  Fonn-O-Scorch  with  step  control, 
turtle  model,  model  C,  220  volts 
A.C.,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 

1  6ae  fired  flat  casting  stereotype  pot, 
1,000  pound  capacity. 

1  Hoe  stereotype  pot,  7  tons,  complete 
with  15  10  KW,  220  volt,  electric 
heating  elements,  1  150  KW,  220 
volt  switchboard  controller,  2  Bris¬ 
tol  automatic  thermometer  control 
lers,  1  electric  agitator  and  2  pumps 

1  No,  2  ACL  bin  type  Iron  Fireman 
automatic  coal  stoker,  with  worm 
18'  9'  long,  complete  with  starter, 
preasnre  control  and  signal  bell. 

10  Paper  roll  dollies — 18'  gauge. 

6  Monotype  type  storage  cabinets. 

J.  L.  SMITH 

the  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
Jacksonville  1.  Florida 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  Goss.  Hoe,  .Scott  and  Duplex; 
eiectrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyors. 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  lis,. 

Model  ‘‘A"  and  Model  “E”  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO  STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  HI. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


LINOTYPE  and  Intertype  Mats  and 
machines  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Send  for  list.  M.  Carbone,  1214  Tas¬ 
ker  Street.  Philadelphia  48.  Pa. 


DUPLEX  tubular  plate  boring  ma¬ 
chine  in  good  workable  condition — 
$600.00. 

Bremerton  Sun 
Bremerton.  Washington 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5H  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6‘/4  point  Ionic  f5  with 
bold  face  #2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  Y'ork. 


RICHARDS  MULTIFORM  radial  rout- 
and  Typehi  planer,  18”  by  20”  table, 
single  phase  H  h.p.  motor,  style  P.M.R. 

GOSS  20”  curved  plate  router,  West- 
inghouse  A.C.  motor,  one  h.p.,  3  phase, 
60  cycle,  208  Volt,  1750  R.P.M.,  Bolt 
driven,  #64,  Cat.  $72  D.  Box  3727, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  HOE  ROTOORAVITRE  UNITS.  Cline 
Westinghouse  100-h.p.  D.C.  2-motor 
drive;  1  Hoe  double  former  gripper 
folder  delivering  folded  signatures 
from  two  sides  (special  flat-sheet  de¬ 
livery  attached  has  side  and  rear 
joggers,  automatic  pile  lowering  de¬ 
vice — delivers  flat  sheet  size  2l'A"  x 
27'i’  sheer  cut;  chain  and  gripper 
carriage)  ;  2  Hoe  rotogravure  units 

with  single  impression  roller  and  2- 
pressure  roller  design  with  web  air¬ 
drying  system ;  1  Hoe  double  former 
pinpoint  newspaper  folder  delivering 
folded  signatures  on  both  sides,  with 
paper  roll  stand  with  V  block  hand 
tension;  2  25-h.p.  230-volt  D.C.  Re¬ 
liance  motors,  each  with  3-h.p.  start¬ 
ing  motor.  Cutler-Hammer  controls; 
copper  plated  cylinders,  suitable  pol¬ 
ishing  and  grinding  equipment.  All  in 
good  working  order.  Now  being  used. 
Early  fall  deliyery.  Box  3770,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  FRAMES 
P  Record;  6.000.  Good  Condition, 
$12.00  M.  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21*4”  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16”  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  driye,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16”  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  ‘‘Shulpress  New  Y'ork” 


16-page  Duplex  tubular  two  to  one 
model  with  AC  drive  and  all  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  available  now.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  325  G  Hand 
Operated  Y’andercook  Proof  Press, 
Sheet  Size  2444  tc  27.  Priced  reason¬ 
ably.  PriiUcraft  Rrepresentatives,  277 
Broadway,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

l-TUN  TO  4-ton  Metal  Pots  lor  both 
Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use; 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts;  Hoe  full  page 
Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  radial  arm  Flat 
Router;  Model  F  Elrod;  Wesel  Elec. 
Galley  Proof  Press;  Amsco  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer;  Economy  Power  Baler,  250  lbs. 
capacity;  NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  A 
DURAL  light-weight  Stereotype 
Chases.  Send  for  complete  list.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford, 
Conn.) 

WHY  PAY  MORE)  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
machined  top,  tubular  steel  legs  with 
rigid  ”X”  cross  brace.  Height  you 
specify  with  half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  With  4-inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  bnt 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-ineh  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  ball 
bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $71.50 
With  5-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $74.50. 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  A  B. 
Turtles.  Write  for  literature  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. _ 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe,  24-page,  Single  Width,  3-deck 
press  with  color  deck 
Also 

Goss  244  ton  metal  pot,  shaver 
and  tail  cutter 
Available  Immediately 

NEWS,  INC. 

7113  Harrisburg,  Houston  11,  Texas 


LATE  STY'LE  Model  14  Linotype  with 
3  Main  Magazines,  3  Wide  34  Chan¬ 
nel  Auxiliary  Magazines,  Molds,  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot,  A.C.  Motor.  First  Rate  Con¬ 
dition.  Printcraft  Representatives, 
277  Broadway,  N.  Y. _ 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE  outfit  for 
2244'  plate,  including  3  ton  furnace, 
pump,  casting  box  and  Hoe  finishing 
machine.  Ben  Shulman,  500  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  BRyant  9-1132. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page 
Newspaper  Proof  Press,  very  fine  ma¬ 
chine,  with  inking  attaebment.  Box 
3695,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MODEL  C — 42- Em  Intertype  with  3 
Magazines,  4  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  AG 
.Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

16-PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
.Model  30 

Complete  stereotype  equipment. 

AO  motor. 

Can  be  demonstrated.  Available  imme¬ 
diately. 

Must  be  moved. 

$12,000. 

Box  3712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ALL  SEASON  ROLLERS 
Will  not  get  hard  or  lose  their  tack. 
Hundreds  in  stock.  Ship  anywhere.  New 
process.  Write  OHIO  R(5lLER  CO., 
4408  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

i  FOR  SALE— 30  h.p.  GENERAL  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  PRESS  drive  with  control 
board.  Available  in  several  weeks. 
.Motor  completely  reconditioned  last 
Fall.  It  will  pull  16-page  press  20,000 
II’H  or  20-page  15  IPH.  We  are  re¬ 
placing  it  with  larger  motor  for  larger 
press.  Evening  Record,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino- 
type.s,  Ludlow  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3627.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 


GOING  FAST! 

Machinery,  Equlpmen*  &  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

5  INTERTYPES,  Models  CSM  3/3, 
H4,  F2/2;  F4/4:  Se'ia'  Nos.  12,000 
to  17,000. 

4  LINOTYPESk  Models  25  26,  and 
lead  and  rule  caster. 

80  Fonts  Linotype  ana  Intertype 
Mats  with  13  extra  Magazines. 

2  LUDLOW  CABINETS  with  50 
fonts  Ludlow  MATS. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  ircluding 
Goss  Giant  Ma*  Roller. 

2  Sta-Hi  Formers,  2  Scorchers,  2 
Flat-Shavers,  Saw-Trimmer. 

Radial  Router.  5.000  lb.  electric 
remelt  furnace. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT,  including  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  Band-Saws,  e*c. 

WRITE  -  WIRE  -  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadeipnia,  Pa. 
Telephone;  WALNUT  2-7410 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CUTLER-HAM. MER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  ey.  .\C.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  2144 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces.  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — Duplex  flat  bed  press, 
model  E,  complete  with  chases,  etc.; 
.$11,500.00.  Excellent  condition.  Buz 
3650.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.. 
INC. 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 
assembled. 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in¬ 
stallation. 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses,  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 
303-4th  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 


BETTER  AUTO.MATIC  TENSIONS 
New,  patent-applied  for  ides  provides 
perfect  web  control.  Designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  under  supervision  of  inventor 
(pressman.  42  years  experience).  Low 
comparative  cost.  K.  G.  Laycock,  Shav- 
ertown,  Pa. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Caiif. 

MASON-MOORE-TR.ACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 
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WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  Xew  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTKD — LIKOTYPE  and  Intertype, 
late  model  machines  5-8-14  and  CSM — 
top  prices.  Buy  direct  from  users. 
Principals  only.  Submit  offers  in  de¬ 
tail.  Box  3733.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


GOSS  Press  sinele  width  (two  pages 
wide).  134^  inch  jirinting  diameter. 
21  is  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  Sr  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


USED  LUDLOW  wanted.  Send  details 
and  price,  Bolger  Publications,  1515 
E.  Lake  St.,  MinneaptBi^Minn^^ _ _ 

WANTED  T0~B"U  Y 
(Quarter  Folder  to  Fit 
5-Unit  Hoe 
Write  or  Wire 

THE  CITIZEN  NEWSPAPERS 
7113  Harrisburg 

_ Houston  11,  Texas _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACH. 
23-9/16'  Length  Sheet  Cutoff 
7/16'  Thickness  Plates 
Vacuum  back  machine  preferred 
Reply  Box  3761,  Editor  it  Publisher 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ADVERTISING  Representation  for  en¬ 
tire  midwest  and  East  territories.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  trade  publication.  Com¬ 
mission  basis.  Good  opportunity  to 
right  man  or  men.  Box  3729,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  WANT-AD  BUSINESS  1 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
.\d  business  growing,  suuscriiie  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classihed  .Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
ating  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  rami>aigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-imcked 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
heli>ing  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
.Ad  Si-rvii-e  that  Makes  You  .More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classitied  .Advertising  .Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  32.  Fla. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  L.ABORf  I  <-an  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
«kille<l  mechanics  who  want  to  be- 
eome  partners  on  fair  ha.sis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  w-rite  me. 
.T.  B.  (Billy)  Snider.  648  North 
Beach  Blvd  .  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss. 


YOUR  FOUR  INCH  AD  in  all  our 
four  Suffiflk,  L.  I.,  weeklies,  12 
weeks.  $96.  Messenger  Syndicate, 
Smithtown.  L.  1.,  New  York. 

ON  THE  SPOl'.  Business  and  indus¬ 
trial  nc‘ws  service  (or  sale.  Ideal  for 
adv.'i-tising  agency  to  secure  new  ac¬ 
counts.  Outlet  to  puhlications  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  buyers’  market.  Use  as  a 
syndicate  to  all  kinds  of  clients.  In¬ 
cludes  sources  for  new  products,  busi¬ 
ness  oiiportunities.  industrial  real  es¬ 
tate.  manufacttirers’  sales  contracts. 
Box  3759.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


SUCCESSFUL  clasaiflad  advertising 
salesman  or  saleswoman  possessing 
executive  ability.  Good  salary.  Box 
3645.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
There  is  available  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  business 
manager  for  a  metropolitan  daily.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  costs 
and  ways  to  budget  and  control  them. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  activities  and  rates. 
He  should  be  experienced  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  union  contracts. 

He  should  have  a  good  performance 
record  and  be  only  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  in  order  tc  better  hir 
position  and  income. 

Applicants  should  give  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  newspaper  and  business  exper¬ 
ience  as  well  as  age,  family  particu¬ 
lars,  hobbies,  character  and  business 
references,  and  other  information  to 
show  applicant’s  capabilities  and  busi¬ 
ness  theories. 

All  applications  will  be  treated  in  the 
strictest  of  confidence  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  divulged  without  appli¬ 
cant's  permission. 

Besides  customary  benefits  of  insur¬ 
ance,  vacations,  pension  plan  partici¬ 
pation,  the  position  offers  opportunities 
for  stock  ownership  and  financial  prog¬ 
ress.  Write  Box  3691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  submit 
samples,  full  details,  for  big-time  job 
in  New  York.  Box  3755,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  . 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  New-spaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

“Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry’’ 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  Its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  Y'ork  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


XEWSP.\PER  PLANTS  allied  euuip 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

w.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


EASTMAN  Model  C  Reader  for  Micro¬ 
films. 

Must  be  in  good  shape. 

Delta  Democrat-Times.  Greenville, 
_ Mississippi. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  press  with  tabloid 
attaeliment.  model  .A  or  AB.  high  se¬ 
rial  number.  Box  3748.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ONE  OK  TWO-COLOR  Hoe  Metal  dec¬ 
orating  offset  press,  26  x  34.  Box 
3750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

32-P.KGE  Goss.  Hoe.  or  Sc(»tt  2-unit 
type  newspaper  press  with  double 
folder.  complete  stereo  e<|uipiiient, 
about  25  years  old.  Box  3749.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Chipping  Block  or  Finishing  Saddle 
21'j'  length  .Sheet  Cutoff 
Address  Box  3760,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL  INTERTYPE-LINOTYFE 
instruction.  World-famous  system. 
Limited  enrollment.  Free  cataleg.  Milo 
Bennett’s  School.  English.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

WANTED:  WELL  established  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  wants  young,  experi¬ 
enced  display  ad  man  for  new  town. 
Moderate  starting  salary,  but  very  po¬ 
tential  field  all  yours  with  ample  com¬ 
mission.  Write  Box  3705,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WE’VE  got  one  of  the  sweetest  adver¬ 
tising  markets  in  the  mid-west.  Plenty 
accounts,  plenty  opportunity  for 
hustlers.  Selling  not  easy  but  tales¬ 
men  now  getting  $100  weekly  up.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Chance  to  grow  with 
company.  Layoot  experience  helpful. 
NO  DRINKERS.  Write  Box  3706,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVEKTLSING  SALESMAN  wanted. 
Must  be  good  at  layouts,  ropy  and 
selling.  Not  over  forty  years  old. 
Must  have  ear.  .Sturt  at  $325.00  pins 
car  allowance.  Write  Allen  Griffin, 
Publisher.  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald, 
Monterey.  Calif. 


Do  Y’ou  Think  Y'ou  .Are  a  Darned  Good 
Country  Circulation  Executive? 

If  you  do,  there  Ls  an  excellent  open¬ 
ing  (or  you  on  a  newspaper  with  a 
country  circulation  of  more  than  100.- 
000  daily  and  Sunday. 

You  should  be  between  ages  of  35  and 
50,  be  enthusiastic  and  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  developing  country  busi¬ 
ness,  administering  distrilmlion  of 
same  and  know  how  to  handle  a  car¬ 
rier  organization.  Y'ou  should  be  fam¬ 
iliar  with  circulation  department  costs 
and  rates.  You  should  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter. 

The  salary  is  not  limited  but  will  fit 
the  successful  applicant’s  experience 
and  capabilities. 

Give  complete  details  about  yourself. 
We  will  respect  any  confidences  yon 
request  in  your  appliration.  Box  3690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.ANTED — -circulation  manager  for 
dail.v  and  two  weeklies  in  Wisconsin. 
Must  have  imagination  and  ability  to 
plan  and  direct  promotions.  May  also 
find  if  advisable  to  ilo  some  direct 
selling.  Write  to  W.  T.  Comstock, 
Portage,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY'READER — Man  with  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  who  is  compe¬ 
tent  copy  editor  and  head  writer  need¬ 
ed  by  paper  which  offers  satisfactory 
salary  and  exceptional  opportunities. 
Young  man  preferred  tint  ability  more 
important  than  age.  Box  3737,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 
Nationwide  corporation  has  permanent 
position  for  mature  writer  at  its  head 
ofliee  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  in  newspaper 
or  magazine  writing.  Knowledge  of 
industrial  magazine  editing  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Salary  based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Send 
complete  reeord  of  kdneation.  business 
experience,  age,  marital  status,  and 
date  available  for  employment.  Box 
3772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  REPORTER.  Newspaper 
experieiiee  essential.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  background  by  mail  to  Box 
3773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  I 

JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressmen.  Per-  j 
manent  situations  available.  Good  eli-  ' 
mate.  Will  assist  in  finding  housing. 
Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom  Pore-  i 
man,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  ^It  ! 
Lake  City,  Utah.  * 

JOURNEYMAN  STEREOTYPES^. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 
climate.  Will  assist  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing.  Write,  call  or  wire  Stereotype 
Foreman,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. _ 


PRINTING  PLANT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Midwest  company  needs  experienced 
printing  plant  manager  able  to  super¬ 
vise  newspaper  web  press  room,  cylin¬ 
der  press  room,  composing  room  and 
sterotype  foundry.  Must  also  take 
charge  of  labor  relations.  Will  pay 
$10,000  or  more  according  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  State  coii- 
plete  background  in  detail.  Inquiries  f 
held  confidential.  Box  No.  3735,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

W  A  N  T  E  D— lIn  ()fY  P  E  OPERATOR, 
union  or  eligible.  Five  days,  7)1 
hours,  $65.00.  Liberal  arts  college, 
good  fishing  nearby.  Position  open 
August  15th,  account  retirement.  The 
Daily  Jeffersonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ SALESMEN _ 

SALESM.AN — For  top  line  of  syndi¬ 
cated  ailvertising  mat  and  idea  serv¬ 
ices.  Midwestern  territory.  Automo¬ 
bile  advisable  for  considerable  travel¬ 
ing.  Excellent  income  opportunities 
for  a  hard-hitting  salesman.  Box  3743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Berth.a  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPTROLLER-TREASURER 
Seeks  new  connection — 15  years’  di¬ 
versified  experience  accounting — gen¬ 
eral  and  cost:  budgeting  and  financing 
in  the  publishing,  printing  and  paper 
industries.  College,  aggressive  and  per¬ 
sonable — 46  years  of  age  and  married. 

Box  3698,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ' 

X  E  W  SP  A  i>  E  K  K  X  EC  U  T I V  E 
Desire.s  position  as  General  Manager, 
.Vdvcrtisiiig  Director  paper  up  to  50,- 
OIK).  29  years’  experience  Advertis- 
ing.  Business  and  .Mauagement.  \£- 
gressive  Executive  ability.  Person¬ 
ality.  know-how.  Present  opportunity 
limited.  Details  and  top  references. 
Box  3753,  Editor  Publisher. 

SKA SONED  NEWS I^XECUTIVE 
Seeks  top  editorial  or  nianagerisi 
position  that  requires  skilled  man  with  • 
outstanding  record  and  sound  ideas 
based  on  20  years  in  executive  posts.  ■ 
Familiar  with  all  departments  snd 
their  problems.  Prefer  medium-size 
paper  that  needs  wiiie-awake,  force¬ 
ful  direction.  Age  48,  married,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  energetic,  reliable,  adapt¬ 
able  and  good  mixer.  Require  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  in  keeping  with  posi¬ 
tion  and  community  standards.  Full 
details  and  references  will  be  sent_  to  / 
interested  publishers.  Box  3762,  Edi-  ( 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ ; 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ^ADVERTISING _ 

AD  JOB  on  a  daily,  or  ad-news  com¬ 
bination  on  a  weekly  paper  in  Iowa  or 
vicinity.  4  months  experience  on  a 
university  daily  newspa])er  of  over 
8.000  circulation.  B.  A.  graduate  in 
journalism  and  advertising  at  SCI- 
W.  D.  Brugger,  c/o  Fred  Loliof,  Webb, 

Ia^__ _ _ _ 

.-IGOKESSIVK  display  salesman  with 
21  i  years  copy,  layout  and  selling  ez- 
perienee.  Promotionally  minded. 
B  B  A  degree  with  advertising  major, 
veteran,  married.  Prefer  large  citj- 

Box  3771,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ , 

CLASSIFIED  .MANAGER.  IVoman. 
Experienced.  Would  like  position  on 
West  Const.  Box  3751.  Editor  &  Pu»- 
I  islier. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE  “Cub”  Reporter — Age  26, 
competent,  personable,  holds  Columbia 
Master’s  degree.  Reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  experience  with  Army  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  college.  Seeks  job 
in  New  York  City  or  within  60  mile 
radius.  Box  3741,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Age  36 
wants  spot  where  comprehenaive  ex¬ 
perience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  phases  on  medium  and  metropoli- 
laa  dailies  can  be  used  to  farther 
succosful  sales  management  record. 
East  preferred.  Box  3745,  Editor  Sc 

DISPL.VY  ad  man,  30,  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  small  daily,  large 
weekly  field.  Copy,  layout,  specials, 
routine.  30  months  present  connection. 
Kalph  Likins.  Evans  Hotel,  Marshall¬ 
town.  Iowa. 

A-1  Morgue  keeper,  librarian,  re¬ 
searcher,  15  years  with  large  New 
York  daily,  exceptionally  well-in¬ 
formed,  seeks  position  anywhere  in 
United  States.  Box  3757,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

"  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ARTISTS 

ALERT  NKWS.MAN.  experience  in- 
elude.s  sports  editorship,  wire  service, 
and  extensive  general  reporting  and 
ilesk  seeks  position  on  alert  daily. 
Prefers  sports  or  feature  assignments. 
Single.  Now  in  mid-west  but  will 
travel.  Box  3744,  Editor  At  Publisher. 

editorial  Artist,  photo  retoucher, 
Isyouts,  etc.  Available  the  latter  part 
of  July.  Box  3717,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE— reporter,  6 
montlis  daily.  6  moutlis  wire  service. 
Journalism  degree.  24.  single,  veteran. 
Want.-<  permanent  job  with  future. 
Box  37.58.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRCULATION  Manager.  Active,  ma¬ 
ture,  dependable  with  28  years  pro¬ 
ductive  experience  on  AM-PM  papers. 
Hare  necessary  know-how  to  put  over 
any  assignment.  Tops  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  Promotion,  etc.  Now  successful 
on  over  100,000  AM  daily.  Minimum 
iris.  Best  references.  Available  30 
days  after  acceptance.  Box  3713,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

FOR  FAST  RESULTS, 
CONSULT  CLASSIFIED 

AMBITIOUS  Reporter  two  leading 
New  York  City  dailies  has  just  left 
one  of  six  leading  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants  working  on  special  temporary 
campaign.  Will  write,  edit  or  pro¬ 
mote  for  daily,  trade  journal,  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  outfit.  Job  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Box  3692,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. 

MORE  THAN  twenty  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation.  Excellent  promo¬ 
tional  background  in  both  city  and 
country  field.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
4£C.  Know  how  to  operate  economic¬ 
ally.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3724,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

COLUKGK  GRAD.  1949.  Sports  spe¬ 
cialist.  Any  editorial  connection  ac- 
cei»tal)le.  Walter  H.  Schumann  Jr.  123 
sS.  iJroad  St.,  Philailelphia  9.  Penna. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 

WIDELY  reprinted  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonist,  under  30.  Journ.'ilism  degree, 
drawing  nation.tl  recognition  and  lo 
cal  union-scale  pay.  s»*eks  improve 
ment  on  the  latter.  Box  No.  3660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Wire  experienced  hard 
worker,  employed.  38.  single,  must 
make  change  to  400-mile  Chicago 
radius  wire  desk.  50,000  class  or  un¬ 
der  city  preferred.  Available  October  j 
1.  Box  3649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST  —  Cartoonist  now  einpluyeii 
midwest  niotropoUtaii  daily  dpsiros 
new  o])portiinitips.  aSin;;lp.  2.').  Box 
3740.  Kdilor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  15 
years  all  de.sks,  n-write,  make  up,  cte. 

change.  .Marrieil,  college,  sober. 
Best  of  referene.-s.  Box  3767,  Editor 

X-  l’ul)lish('r. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 

KXPKKIENCKD  reporter,  27.  with 
luiper  in  city  of  80.000.  Desires 

1  liange.  B.l  and  BA  Missouri.  Holder 
of  SDX  scholarship  award.  Member 
of  KTA.  honorary  scholastic  fratern¬ 
ity.  JIarried,  veteran.  Write  Box 
3656.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERENCED  foreign  correspondent 
expects  to  return  to  Switzerland  pend¬ 
ing  opportunity  of  correspondence  for 
American  newspapers  and  Syndicates. 
Box  3719,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Legen¬ 
dre,  Paris  17,  France,  MARcadet  82-75. 
Traveling  frequently  Western  Europe. 

KXPKUIEN'CED  reporter.  sports 

writer,  desk  man.  2^^  years,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  seeks  position  on  eve- 
nins:  daily.  Prefer  West.  Box  3652. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

-NEED  EUROPEAN  COPY  CHEAP?— 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship  winner 
going  to  Western  Europe  in  July  for 
one  year.  Will  slant  features,  spot 
news  to  fit  your  paper’s  needs.  Box 
3600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  CITY  EDITOR,  political  re- 
porti'f,  metropolitan  copydeskman 
seeking  desk  or  reporting  job  South¬ 
west.  South,  Midwest.  Age  34,  family. 
Box  3739.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOHN  D.  STANARD.  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  1,  Tenn.  Ph. :  83-1546W. 
Trivels  Southern  States  regularly. 
-NEWS  AND  EEA’I’URES.  College 
grad  newspaper  experieiiee  will  live  in 
South  .America  covering  current 
evi-nts,  arts,  natural  history  starting 
September.  AVeekly  or  as  de.sired.  W. 
Kyheck,  Riley  Hill,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

HARVARD,  Columbia  Journalism 

grad,  wants  interesting  job.  News 
service  experience.  23.  Single.  Box  i 
3611,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

JUNE  journalism  graduate,  24,  single, 
veteran,  SDXer.  experience  midwest 
daily,  seeks  position  in  newspaper, 
magazine  or  allied  fields.  Box  3580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE  copy  reader  seeks  permanent 
poiition.  Sober  and  reliable.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3718,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

JUNE  grad..  Vet.  27,  SDX,  eligible 
vets  training.  looking  for  beginning 
news  job  in  New  York.  Arthur  Roth, 
155  E.  51  Street.  Brooklyn  3.  N.  Y, 

ABLE  youDK  reporter,  inisflt  as  desk- 
man,  seeks  icood  job  on  snappy  daily, 
rresently  employed,  Rood  references. 
Box  3683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS-NOSEY,  accurate,  experienced 
reporter-editor,  24,  seeks  radio,  news¬ 
paper  post  in  good  size  city.  Now  on 
sports,  police  beat  in  small  midwest 
town.  Box  3728,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

24,  SINGLE,  B.A.-JOURNALISM.  15 
months  copy  boy  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  3  years  ANG  member.  IVlll 
travel  anywhere  for  right  opportunity. 
Box  3617,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  columnist,  now  em¬ 
ployed  city  50,000  seeks  career  posi¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily.  Eight  years 

large,  small  papers  includes  wire, 
state  editorships.  Proven  ability  di¬ 
rect  staff.  Newsplay,  layout  specialis< 
Prefer  West,  South  hut  will  consid-' 
all  offers  on  basis  of  opportunity  v 
grow  with  paper  and  community.  Box 
3687,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  9  years  reporting 
•nd  editing  on  newspapers,  press  asso- 
cistiuo,  radio.  Prefer  responsible  job 
on  small  daily.  College  degree,  age 
‘V.  married,  employed.  Box  3615, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  July  16,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  NEWS  EDI¬ 
TOR.  Sound,  mature,  alert,  ideas. 
Not  too  young  to  be  a  rebel  nor  old 
enough  to  be  a  fogy:  Single,  sober, 
hard  worker.  Presently  employed. 
Desire  geographical  change  because  of 
heat.  And,  brother,  I  mean  HOT! 
Salary  adjustable  to  mean  average 
temperature  or  air  conditioning.  Box 
3742.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  who  gets  results.  8 
news  packed  years  of  hard-working 
leadership  every  beat.  Medium  city 
coverage  thoroughly  understood.  Re¬ 
peated  editorial,  story  award  winner. 
Record  of  promotions  for  skill,  small, 
large  dailies.  Seeks  berth  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  challenge.  Married.  30,  Vet- 
eran.  Box  3736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Now  working  under  the  shadow  of 
genius,  wants  a  chance  to  cast  his 
own  substantial  shadow.  Quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  soundest  experience  gathering, 
writing,  editing  and  evaluating  news. 
Fully  competent  to  direct  or  organize 
Foreign  News  Department  on  any 
scale.  Box  3734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  managing  editor,  news 
editor,  all  desks  circulation  2.<.000  to 
2.50,000.  Seeking  change.  38,  Top 
references.  Box  3768.  Editor  &  Puh- 
lishcr. 

NEWSM.VN,  4’^  years  experience. 
University  of  ilissouri  graduate,  seek¬ 
ing  work  in  dry  climate.  Experience 
in  sports,  desk  work,  reporting.  Box 
37.56.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTING,  rewrite,  feature,  copy- 
reading.  Looking  for  long-term  berth. 
B.  .4.  Harvard,  M.  .V.  journalism,  Uni- 
versitj-  of  Missouri.  Experience,  ex 
cell-nt  references.  Box  3769,  Editor 
X-  Publisher. 

SXI  ALL  DAILl  his  ANYWHIcR'E  ' 
Let  me  help  with  ads.  oflice.  every¬ 
thing  for  chance  to  writi'.  Alatiiie  19. 
2  Tears  college,  s<ime  proofreading  ami 
weekly  experience.  Employed.  Sally 
O’ Kane.  5488  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chi- 


S PORTS  EDITOR 

Leading  intermountain  daily  wants 
change,  B.A.  M.\,  3.5,  fast,  experi¬ 

enced.  Take  any  reasonable  offer.  Box 

373.6,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

STABLE,  sober  family  man,  47.  who 
filled  every  newspaper  editorial  job 
from  office  boy  to  editor  (working  on 
both  large  and  small  newspapers)  be¬ 
fore  entering  news  service  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  some  years  ago  desires 
return  to  daily  field  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  associate  publisher.  Prefer  pa¬ 
per  which  has  fallen  into  rut  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  listlessness  and 
needs  intelligent,  aggressive  build-up 
to  improve  readability,  prestige  and 
acceptance.  Please  address  Box  3721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  34.  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  medium  Southern 
daily.  Box  3642.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  editor  or  general  copy 
desk.  Experienced  all  news  depart¬ 
ments — University  journalism.  Desire 
permanent  connection.  44.  $7&  or 

consider  your  offer.  Box  3667,  Editor 

X-  Publisher. _ 

TWO  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Sports  rewrite  and  copyreading. 
.Anxious  to  land  permanent  copy  desk 
berth  in  medium  sized  city.  27,  vet¬ 
eran,  to  marry  in  Fall.  Best  refer- 
eni-ea.  Box  3583.  Editor  &  Publisher 
UNIVERSITY  of  Oregon  graduate, 
B.J..  veteran,  single,  29.  desires  work 
on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Academic 
training  in  reporting,  copy-editing, 
feature  writing,  make-up.  typography. 
Also  broad  background  in  the  social 
sciences.  Box  36.59.  Editor  &  Pub 
WEEKLY  newspaper  editor-manager 
desires  larger  field.  Age  32,  married. 
22  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
daily  and  weekly  fields.  (Started  at 
10  in  father’s  weekly  hand-set  paper) 
Now  managing  20-24  page  weekly 
Would  like  to  manage  weekly,  semi 
weekly  or  daily.  Well  experienced  in 
hack  shop.  Can  supervise  mainte¬ 
nance.  or  maintain  and  operate  any 
printitig  machinery.  References 
photo,  interview  on  request.  Bo* 
3588.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

28  Y^EAR  OLD  recent  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  AB  in  economics, 
minor  in  creative  writing  (Dean’s  list 
student)  desires  opening  in  editorial 
field.  Salary  no  object.  GI  training 
available.  Previous  experience:  ac¬ 
counting,  administrative,  managerial 
and  insurance.  Typing  speed  60 
W.P.M.  John  M.  Hannan,  Box  3764, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  all  round  front- 
office  man  with  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  seeks  opportunity  in  growing, 
progressive  community.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily,  32,  college  grad,  vet.  Box  3754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

WIRE  editor  —  city  reporter  —  pho¬ 
tographer,  ‘29.  4  years  continuous  on 

two  Texas  dailies.  Prewar  college 
graduate.  Consider  change  for  $85- 
$100  opening  with  definite  future. 
Prefer  Texas  or  West  Coast.  Box 
3631.  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  REPORTER 
Two  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
Single,  25.  Missouri  graduate.  W'** 
travel.  Seeks  desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3709,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  Room  Superintendent  or 
foreman  in  a  large  daily-thoroughly 
understand  production  and  cost  in 
composing  rooms.  Union.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  where  housing  is 
available.  Write  W.  C.  Ellis,  c,  » 
Post-Dispatch  composing  room,  St. 
Louis  1,  Mo. _ 

DESIRES  to  leave  West  Coast.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  Rotary  pressman, 
operates  Hoe.  Goss  and  Tubular 
presses.  References  include  24  years’ 
experience.  Box  3676,  Editor  X  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

PRE.6SROGM  FOREMAN — 25  years 
experience ;  Goss,  Hoe,  Duplex  presses, 
also  (olor  and  magazine  presses — -A1 
Referen»-*‘s.  Box  3766,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. _ _ 

PRE.6SMAN-Sterotyper  Foreman  de¬ 
siring  change.  20  years  experience. 
Best  References.  Box  3765,  Editor  & 
i’uhlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  commercial.  Have 
equipment  and  car.  Go  any  where.  Box 
3 696,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  young,  fully  equiped,  available 
in  three  weeks.  Give  details,  including 
salary.  Box  3702,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  OR  ?I? 
READY.  WILLING  AND  ABLE  to 
tackle  a  man-sized  job  wherever  the 
right  opportunity  presents  itself.  4 
years  in  newspaper  advertising.  6 
years  direct  mail  advertising.  Z'/i 
years  promotion  manager  Minneapolis 
Times.  Thorough  background  in  all 
phases  newspaper  promotion,  tops  in 
public  relations  and  special  events. 
Young,  aggressive.  A-1  personality. 
Future  opportunity  more  important 
than  immediate  salary.  What  have 
you  to  offer!  Larry  Kelley,  50.51  29th 
■Ave.,  South.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


VET.  26.  single.  B.A..  some  report¬ 
ing  experience.  W'ants  public  rela¬ 
tions  trainee  post.  OJT.  Available. 
Prefer  New  York  City.  R.  W.  Stew¬ 
art.  88-04  63rd  Drive.  Queens.  N  Y 

ABLE  NEWSMAN,  College  grad,  vet. 
Five  years  25.000  daily,  now  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Wants  break  into 
public  relations.  Box  3747,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

’49  CORNELL  grad.  vet.  25.  single.  3 
years’  undergrad  PR.  copy,  layout, 
promotion  experience  in  all  media. 
Proven  administrative  ability.  Seeking 
PR  junior  position  anywhere.  Box 
3763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“IF  THE  results  of  this  study 
are  representative,  some  of  the 
already  written  obituaries  of 
the  editorial  had  better  be  re¬ 
written.’’  So  say  Dr.  Wilbur 
Schramm,  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Communications  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  David  M.  White,  head 
of  the  Bradley  University  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  who  will 
join  the  Boston  University  this 
fall. 

On  January  10  and  11,  1949, 
they  conducted  a  readership 
study  on  a  local  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  an  Illinois  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  population. 
About  half  the  newspaper’s  65,- 
000  circulation  is  in  the  city. 
The  results  of  the  study  reveal¬ 
ing  age,  education  and  economic 
factors  in  newspaper  reading 
are  detailed  in  the  June  issue 
of  Journalism  Quarterly. 

“Summarizing  reading  pat¬ 
terns  by  ages,  ”  Drs.  Schramm 
and  White  conclude,  “it  appears 
that  a  reader  comes  in  later 
years  to  use  a  newspaper  less 
and  less  for  entertainment,  more 
and  more  for  information  and 
serious  viewpoints  on  public  af¬ 
fairs.  There  are  noteworthy  de¬ 
clines  of  comics  and  sports  with 
age,  noteworthy  increases  in 
public  affairs  news  and  edi¬ 
torials.  Editorials,  which  are 
near  the  bottom  in  the  10-20 
age  bracket,  are  second  only  to 
news  pictures  in  the  over-60 
bracket. 

“Summarizing  reading  pat¬ 
terns  by  education,  it  appears 
that  readers  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  educational  curve  tend  to 
use  the  newspaper  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  sensational  news,  and  pic¬ 
torial  material.  Those  at  the 
top  of  the  educational  curve 
tend  to  use  it  less  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  more  for  information  on 
public  aQairs. 

“Summarizing  reading  pat¬ 
terns  by  socio-economic  status, 
it  appears  that  as  comic  reading 
declines,  so  reading  of  editorials 
and  public  affairs  news  in¬ 
creases  with  higher  economic 
status.  However,  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  the  pattern  for 
reading  by  socio-economic 
groups  is  not  like  the  two  pat¬ 
terns  just  described.  There  is 
no  decline  in  pictures  and  car¬ 
toon  reading  with  high  economic 
status,  and  there  is  a  marked 
increase,  with  higher  status,  in 
the  reading  of  sports  and  so¬ 
ciety  news. 

*  •  • 

SPECIFICALLY,  the  Study  re¬ 
vealed  that  grade  school  level 
of  readership  of  editorials  was 
23''c  men  and  17.6%  women.  In 
high  school,  the  percentages 
rose  to  39%  men  and  23.6% 
women.  The  college  level  in¬ 
creased  to  36.6%  men  and  40.3% 
women. 

By  age  groups,  editorial  read¬ 
ership  in  the  10-19  bracket  was 
almost  infinitesimal  but  higher 
among  women  than  men;  from 
20  to  29  readership  was  26.5 
men  and  22.6%  women;  it  rose 
in  the  30-39  group  to  43.3%  men 
and  36.3%  women;  from  40  to 

60 


49  it  was  44.3%  men  and  36% 
women;  from  50  to  59  it  was 
47.6%  men  and  33%  women; 
and  over  60,  36%  and  32%. 

By  economic  status,  reader- 
ship  of  editorials  increased  from 
a  low  of  22.3%  men  and  20.3% 
women  in  the  lowest  group  to 
54%  and  45.3%  in  the  highest. 

“The  editorial  comes  out  of 
this  study  with  an  impressive 
index  of  readership,"  the  au¬ 
thors  state.  “The  significant  fact 
is  where  it  plays  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  reading  patterns — 
with  older  age  groups,  more 
highly  educated  groups,  and 
higher  economic  groups.  These 
are  opinion-making  groups. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
worth  asking  whether  the  edi¬ 
torial's  effect  in  those  places  is 
like  ly  to  be  reinforcement  or 
change.’’  the  authors  ask.  “Peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  read  what  they 
agree  with.  The  majority  of  edi¬ 
torials  are  written  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  very  groups 
where  editorial  readership  is 
highest,  and  their  editorials  may 
be  expected  to  represent  the 
viewpoints  of  their  own  groups. 
That  may  help  to  explain  the 
locus  of  high  editorial  reading.” 

Despite  this  last  attempt  at 
qualification,  editorials  came  out 
of  the  study  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  •  * 

OTHER  CONCLUSIONS  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  and  authors  are; 

The  amount  of  news  reading 
tends  to  increase  with  age,  with 
education  and  with  economic 
status. 

young  reader  seems  to  be 
introduced  to  the  newspaper  by 
;'s  pictorial  contei  t. 

Men's  loading  of  news  .'CifT.s 
to  ceme  to  a  at  an  ea' (•c.*- 

aae  than  docs  v*  -^icn  s. 

Education  seems  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  women’s 
reading  than  in  men’s. 

Economic  status  seems  to 
make  a  greater  difference  in 
men’s  reading  than  in  women’s. 

Teen-agers,  persons  who  have 
had  only  grade  school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  persons  in  the  lower 
economic  groups  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  read  crime  and  disaster 
news  than  any  other  broad  class 
of  news.  Reading  of  crime  news 
increases  with  age  until  the 
decade  of  the  30s,  after  which  it 
remains  relatively  level. 

Reading  of  comics  is  at  its 
height  in  the  teens,  and  de¬ 
creases  steadily  from  the  age  of 
15  on.  It  decreases  also  with 
more  education  and  with  higher 
economic  position. 

Reading  of  news  pictures  ap¬ 
parently  begins  as  early  as 
comics,  but  increases  <  instead 
of  falling  off  as  comics  do)  af¬ 
ter  15,  reaches  a  peak  in  middle 
life,  and  remains  relatively 
high.  It  increases  slightly  with 
education  and  higher  economic 
status. 

Reading  of  political  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  begins  strongly 
in  the  teens,  increases  slightly, 
then  tapers  off.  It  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  significantly  with  eco¬ 
nomic  status. 


Reading  of  society  news  is  low 
in  the  teens  and  thereafter  rises 
to  a  high  plateau  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  60.  In  the  case 
of  women,  it  increases  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  economic  status. 

Reading  of  sports  news  is  at 
its  height  in  the  20s,  thereafter 
tapers  off.  It  increases  with  eco¬ 
nomic  status. 

Older  readers  are  more  likely 
than  younger  readers  to  read 
letters  to  the  editor. 

Reading  of  news  which  gives 
an  immediate  reward  psycho¬ 
logically  ( crime,  corruption 
accidents,  disasters,  sports,  so¬ 
ciety,  human  interest — called 
Class  I)  is  higher  among  the 
high  school  educated  segment 
than  in  the  college  segment. 
Reading  of  Class  II  news  (that 
which  gives  a  delayed  reward — 
public  affairs,  economic  mat¬ 
ters,  social  problems,  science, 
education)  is  higher  in  the  col¬ 
lege  group  and  increases  with 
rising  economic  status. 

People  tend  to  read  farther 
into  Class  I  news  than  into  Class 
II  news  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  significant  correlation  of 
depth  of  reading  with  age,  edu¬ 
cation  and  economic  status. 

*  *  • 

The  authors  raise  interesting 
questions  for  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  in  discussing  the 
relations  of  newspaper  reading 
to  other  communication  intake. 

“All  the  data  in  this  study 
indicate  an  increased  use  of  the 
newspaper  for  public  affairs 
viewpoints  and  information,  a 
decreased  use  for  entertainment 
and  diversion,  among  older  per¬ 
sons,  more  highly  educated  per- 
sens.  and  persons  in  higher 
socio-economic  groups. 

"This  is  a  basis  for  interesting 
correlations  with  existing  data 
on  radio  listening,  magazine  and 
book  reading,  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  attendance.  Where  does 
the  newspaper  stand,  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  levels,  in  relation  to  other 
media  of  mass  communication? 

“We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  motion  picture  audience  is 
predominantly  young,  that  book 
reading  drops  off  with  age,  and 
that  magazine  reading  seems  to 
come  to  a  peak  earlier  than 
reading  of  public  affairs  news 
or  editorials.  Does  the  news¬ 
paper  take  over  some  of  the 
time  and  functions  of  these 
other  media?  We  know  that 
women  listen  more  than  men  to 
the  radio,  but  read  less  news  in 
the  newspaper  than  do  men.  Is 
this  a  sex  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  and  radio  or 
do  men  read  more  news  in 
general? 

"We  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  older  persons  are  more 
likely  than  younger  persons  to 
prefer  newspaper  over  radio  as 
a  source  of  news.  Is  this  an  age 
difference,  or  the  effect  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  with  radio  as  opposed  to 
growing  up  before  radio?” 

The  authors  don’t  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions. 

■ 

Microfilm  Record 

Chester,  Pa.  —  The  Chester 
Times  is  microfilming  copies  of 
the  paper  from  the  first  issue. 
Sept.  7,  1876.  to  the  present. 
The  work  has  been  completed 
up  to  1920. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

Julv  15-16 — South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  summer  conven¬ 
tion,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

July  24-27  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  ( women’s  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity)  40th  anniversary  na¬ 
tional  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

July  25  —  PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting,  Milton  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Milton.  Pa. 

Julv  26  —  PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting,  Northampton 
Country  Club,  Easton,  Pa. 

August  1— PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting.  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

ARF,  Council 
Join  in  New 
Ad  Research 

A  working  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  and  the  Advertising 
Council  was  formalized  July  14 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council’s  board  of  directors. 
The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  Charles  G.  Mortimer, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Council; 
and  H.  M.  Warren,  chairman  of 
the  Foundation. 

Recently  officials  of  the  ARF 
met  with  Council  representa¬ 
tives  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  conducting  special  re¬ 
search  on  Council  campaigns 
which  might  produce  findings 
helpful  not  only  to  the  Council 
but  to  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media  groups  generally.  The 
Foundation  has  offered  its  tech¬ 
nical  services  to  help  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  campaigns, 
where  more  precise  measure¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

Mills  Shepard,  director  of 
reader  research.  McCall  Corp., 
and  volunteer  research  counsel 
for  the  Council,  will  assist  the 
Council  group  which  will  work 
out  specifics  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck, 
vicepresident.  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  chairman;  Sher- 
wood  Dodge,  vicepresident 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  and  Mr. 
Warren,  vicepresident  of  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Company,  Inc., 
comprise  the  Foundation  com¬ 
mittee. 

■ 

Ne-w  Texas  Governor 
Publishes  2  Weeklies 

Austin,  Tex. — Allan  Shivers, 
who  this  week  succeeded  to  the 
governship  of  Texas,  is  a  law¬ 
yer,  business  executive  and  pub¬ 
lic  official  who  also  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Texas  weeklies. 

One  of  them,  the  Mission 
Times,  has  received  awards  and 
wide  recognition  in  the  weekly 
field.  Its  editor,  Joe  T.  Cook, 
recently  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Gov.  Shivers  is  vice-president 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co- 
which  published  the  paper. 

He  also  is  co-owner  of  we 
Tyler  County  Booster  at  Wood- 
ville. 
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companies  today  supply  87%  of 
America’s  electricity. 

It  is  to  your  heneiit  to  know  the  facts 
al>out  your  electric  service,  and  to  ours 
to  have  you  know  them.  I'hat's  why 
this  advertisement  is  puhlished  hy 
America’s  biisines.s-manatied,  tax- 
paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  COMPANIES*. 

★  Xamen  on  requeit  from  thit  magazinf 
•  Sack  again  July  31  -  "MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER." 
CSS,  Sundays,  9  P.  M.,  Eastarn  Tima. 


Ever  count  the  jobs  your  electricity 
does  for  you?  It  preserves  and  pre¬ 
pares  food  —  sews,  cleans  and  washes 
—  cools  or  warms  —  provides  light  and 
entertainment  —  saves  you  work,  time 
or  money  every  time  you  switch  it  on! 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for 
America’s  high  standard  of  living  is 
electric  service  —  we  use  as  much  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  That’s 


because  American  business  has  been 
free  to  develop  electricity  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity  to  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  valuable  services. 

Business  men  and  business  methods 
pioneered  and  developed  electric  serv¬ 
ice  —  and  made  it  low  in  price,  high 
in  usefulness,  available  at  your  finger 
tips.  In  spite  of  government  encroach¬ 
ment,  the  6ujine95-managed  electric 
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market? 


"Seen  last  nite,"  writes  Broadway  columnist, 
"Jackie  Jerque,  playboy  heir  to  the  Jerque  Fly 
Swatter  fortune,  making  goo-goo  eyes  at  Pamela 
Peroxide  in  the  Schmo  Room  of  the  Heron  Club." 
Sure,  that's  New  York.  But  while  the  aforesaid 
J.  Jerque  is  ogling  somebody  else's  leftover 
blonde  in  an  upholstered  gin  mill,  millions  of  New 
York's  city  and  suburban  families  are  sitting  com¬ 
fortably,  happily,  unsensationally  at  home. 

The  gaudy  publicity  given  Manhattan  night  life 
sometimes  blinds  advertisers  to  the  fact  that 
New  York  constitutes  the  world's  greatest,  most 
prosperous  community  of  families  .  .  .  and  that 
national  advertising  faces  the  same  basic  problem 
in  New  York  as  in  any  other  market.  To  wit:  how 
to  get  into  the  homes  of  the  best  customers? 

For  a  tip-off  on  how  to  reach  a  market's  most 
responsive  customers  at  home,  keep  an  eye  on 
local  merchants.  New  York  department  stores— 
the  people  who  know  this  market  best — place 
more  full  run  advertising  in  the  World-Telegram 
than  in  any  other  weekday  newspaper.  And 
what's  sauce  for  New  York  merchants  can  be 
gravy  for  any  national  advertiser.  For  full  details, 
contact  the  World-Telegram's  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  or  the  nearest  Scripps-Howard 
office. 


New  York 

World  -T  elegram 


If  it's  Worth  Telling  .  .  .  it's  in  the  World-Telegram 
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